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PREFACE. 


Thi former Gazetteer of Bijnor was compiled by 
Mr. H. C. Conybeare, mainly from the Settlement 
Report of Mr. A. M, Markham and notes contributed 
by Messrs. F, L. Peti'e and H. B. Punnett. Since its 
publication the district has undergone great changes, 
especially in connection with the assessment of land 
revenue, the growth of population, and the development 
of communications and trade; so that the volume had 
become to a large extent obsolete. In preparing the 
new Gazetteer I have derived much assistance from the 
Settlement Reports of Mr. F. J. Pert and Mr. A. T. 
Holme ; and I must also express my thanks to Mr. C. E. 
Wild, for the supply of much new material and for his 
ready help in revising the proofs. lam indebted, as 
usual, to Mr. R. Burn, for the portion dealing with the 
ancient history of the District. 

Allahabad : 

December 1907, 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER Z 


Gekebal Featukes. 

Bijnor, or more correctly Bijuaur, occupies the north-west Bound”- 
corner of the Rohilkhand or Bareilly Division, and is a roughly ' 

triangular stretch of country with its apex to the north. The 
western boundary is formed throughout by the deep stream of 
the river Ganges, beyond which lie the four districts of Dehra 
Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, all belonging to 
the Meerut Division. To the north and north-east is the hill 
country of Garhwal, the dividing line being the submontane road, 
which runs from Hardwar along the foot of the Himalayas to 
Ramnagar, Haldwani aiid Tanakpur, This road, popularly 
known as the Kandi Sarak, belongs throughout its length to 
Garhwal, the transfer having taken place a few years since. Ow 
the east the Phika river for the greater part of its course con- 
stitutes the boundary, separating this district from NainiTaland” 

Moradabad, as far as its junction with the Ramganga ; and to 
the south lie the Thakurdwara, Amroha, and Hasanpur tahsils of 
Moradabad, the boundary being conventional and undetermined 
by natural features. The extreme parallels of north latitude are 
29^ 2' and 29^ 58^, and of east longitude 78® 0' and 78® 57'. 

From Lalitpur, the most northerly point, to Koti Rao in the 
furthest eastern coimer the distance is 56 miles ; from Kobi Rao 
to Kamharia in the south-westerly angle 57 miles; and from 
Kamhariato Lalitpur 62 miles. The total area of the" district is j 

liable to change slightly from time to time by reason of the erratic 
action of the Ganges and Ramganga ; in 1906 it amounted to 
1,145,272 acres or 1789*5 square miles, the average for the last 
five years being 1,147,967 acres. 

In its physical aspects the district possesses many diverse Topograr 
characteristics ; to such an extent indeed that an exhaustive 


description cannot here be attempted. The various natural divisions 
'may be briefly indicated, but fo-r a fuller account reference must 




be made to the articles on the different parganas in the second 
half of this volume. By far the greater portion of the district is 
open and highly cultivated country^ such as is found throughout 
the north of Eohilkhand. The surface is broken by several 
rivers of considerable size and their many tributaries^ while the 
valleys of the more important drainage lines possess distinctive 
features as compared with the upland champaign. This alternation 
of level country and riverain depressions extends northwards to a 
broad belt of forest, which forms a fringe along the whole of the 
north-eastern border, and where the district narrows tow-ards its 
northern angle, widens out so as to occupy the entire breadth. 
And lastly, in the north angle itself, is a small range of low hills, 
constituting the outw^ork of the great Himalayan chain. The 
southern ridges of the mountains in these provinces vary in their 
general character; for while in the Saharan pur district to the 
west the old Shvalik formation is preserved in its entirety, we 
find in the eastern half of Kumaiin a different state of affairs. 
There the place of the Siwaliks is taken by the gradual slope of 
the Bhabar, a w’aterless tract formed of boulders and detritus 
from the hills, underneath the wmter sinks to a great depth, to regain 
the surface, as it w^ere by syphonic influence, in the sw'amps of 
the Tarai. In Bijnor the tw^o systems blend, for the hills in the 
extreme north are practically an easterly continuation of the Siw'alik 
chain separating Saharanpur from Debra Dun ; while further 
east the Bhabar characteristics are present, though in a modified 
form. The bed of boulders and gravel is here much more narrow^ 
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Of the various natural divisions of the district the hill tract 
in the extreme north is by far the smallest. It occupies an area of 
about 25 square miles only, and the whole of this is included in 
the Government reserved forests. The economic aspects of the 
tract will therefore be treated later, in giving an account of the 
forests and their management. As already mentioned, the hills 
are apparently an easterly extension of the Siwaliks, and project 
southwards as a spur from the higher ranges of Garhwal. They 
include two mam ridges, which unite close to the district 
boundary, about six miles east of Hard war : one running 
due west and terminating in the Chandi 'peak, which rises 
to a height of 1,928 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
surmounted by a temple overlooking the valley of the Ganges ; 
and the other leading to the south-west, separated from the 
former by the Anjan Sot, and draining on the south into the 
Paiii Eao. The bills are little more than rugged and barren 
rocks, uncultivated and uninhabited 5 but on the lower slopes 
and in the valleys trees are more numerous and there is a 
luxuriant growth of bamboos, w’hich constitute the chief source 
of revenue from these forests. Geologically they belong to 
the upper tertiarj" series, and comprise, tcwards the plains, a 
gentle normal anticlinal arch in middle Siwualik soft sand- 
rock. This is of a very micaceous character, and is in a 
rapid state of decay by w’eathering ; its consistency, however, 
varies to a considerable extent, for in places it is loose and 
incoherent, causing frequent landslips, while elsewhere it has 
become so indurated as to resist Hasting like granite. Further 
north, towards the Garhvral border, the rock changes into upper 
Siwalik conglomerate, the soft browm sandstone being inter- 
stratified with boulders, purple shales and clays, and kro land- 
slips are extremely common. This belt is of narrow w'idth, and 
separates the hills of Bijnor from the slaty rooks of the outer 
Himalayas proper. The soil on these hills is, as a rule, very poor, 
dry and shallow, being either sandy or a stiff clay ; denudation 
is constantly going on, and the reproduction of tree grow'th is 
very slow and uncertain. At the foot of the hills, both on the 
south and north-west, the soil is a good alluvial deposit over a 
deep bed of boulders* 
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The second or forest tract extends from the reserved forests 
in the level portions of the Chandi circle on the west to those of 
Kehar on the extreme cast. The intervening space consists of 
privately owned jungle^ mainly the property of the Ea ja of Kashipnr 
and the Jat family of Sahanpur^ and has a width ranging from 
tv 0 to ten miles. Of late years extensive clearings have been 
made in this area^ and in a few places the cultivation is now con- 
tinuous as far as the submoritaae road which skirts the northern 
boundary. The level in this belt sinks towards the east or south. 
At the foot of the Chandi hills, ^vhich rise abruptly from the plain, 
the flat country is about 950 feet above the sea, and this drops to 
909 feet at Sabalgarh and to 890 feet at Najibabad on the 
southern outskirts of the forest. Further east the level sinks to 
858 feet at Barhapura, while beyond the Eamganga the fall is 
very much more rapid. Xalagarh on the submontane road show^s 
a height of 871 feet, and the low country only six miles to the 
south is fully 100 feet less. The surface of the ground, however^ 
is very uneven throughout the tract, for the level is broken by 
innumerable streams and watercourses which carry ojBP the drain- 
age from the neighbouring hills of Garhwal, the channels of the 
larger rivers having wide valleys on either side, while the 
banks of the smaller torrents are scored in every direction by 
ravines. Otherwise the forest area, which covers some 370 square 
miles and is widest in the Najibabad pargana, is a fertile stretch 
of country, covered with trees of an inferior description or else 
spreading out into wide expanses of grass jungle. It is no doubt 
of great value as a pasture ground, but nearly all of it is cultur- 
able. In the valleys the soil is rich and moist,^ while on the 
higher levels it k, though lighter in texture, capable of bearing 
excellent crops in all but the driest seasons. The surface deposit 
which overlies the coarse gravel detritus is far deeper here than 
in the true BLabar to the east ; but on the other hand cultivation 
IS necessarily precarious by reason of the forest, which not only 
affords shelter to the numberless wild animals who prey uj^n the 
crops, but also renders the climate unhealthy and malarious in 
the extreme. Under existing circumstances the population is 
very scanty and the rental capacity of the land but small: the 

tract IS consequently liable to periods of depression which occur 
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with great suddenness and take long to disappear. That this 
part of the GOiintry is capable of vast economic improvement can 
hardly be doubted. The proof lies, if proof be needed, in the fact 
that once the land was fully cultivated, as is evident from the 
existence of ancient mango groves, masonry wells and ruined 
buildings, sometimes extending over several miles consecutively. 
E’othing is known of these early inhabitants, beyond their for- 
tresses and sculptured relics ; but the same phenomenon appears 
throughout the Bhabar in Naini Tal, as also in the lowlands of 
Gonda, Gorakhpur and Basti beneath the outer mountains of the 
Nepalese Himalayas. Still, in spite of the relapse, the forest tract 
is a source of considerable wealth to the owners. The timber, poor 
as it is, nevertheless finds a ready market, w'hile large sums are 
derived from grazing dues and the sale of grass, which is used 
extensively for thatehing and the manufacture of ropes, baskets 
and matting. 

To the south of the forest belt lies an open expanse of country, 
which continues to the southern borders of the districts and on into 
Moradabad and the wide plains of Rohilkhand and Oudh. The 
surface is gently undulating and rises from the low valleys of the 
rivers to the sandy ridges which mark the water-partings.. The 
two main divisions of the Qountry are those of the uplands and 
the lowlands, the former constituting about 64 per cent, of the 
%vhole. In either case the general slope of the country is from 
north to south, but both divisions consist of several fairly 
distinct tracts, each with more or less peculiar characteristics of 
its own. 

In the uplands there are three such belts, each running north 
and south and comprising almost parallel strips of country. The 
western uplands comprise the natural watershed between the 
Ganges and the central drainage lines, extending from the forests 
of Najibabad in the north to the southern boundary of pargana 
Bashta. The tract is subdivided into three unequal belts by the 
Malin and Chhoiya rivers, which have cut their way through the 
high ground at some remote period. These three portions form 
a series of low sandy ridges running generally parallel to the 
Ganges, and separated by broad and level plains, which gradu-. 
ally slope down on all sides into the surrounding valleys. The 
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iiijixred in years of heavy rain, but as a whole, the tract is 
superior to any other part of the district. The rapid fall of the 
country is fully as marked as in the western uplands. The level 
drops from 825 feet at Akbarabad in the north to ; 780 feet at 
Nihtaur, 741 feet at Kurpur, and 728 feet at Pheona near the 
southern boundary. 

Beyond the Karula to the east the country again changes in 
character, comprising a third and comparatively narrow belt 
which extends as far as the valley of the Khoh and Eamganga. 
Down the centre, from Nagina to the southern boundary of the 
district, runs the watershed between the Khoh and the Gangan 
system, and on the ridge tl^e soil is sandy, though very superior 
to that of the western tract. More usually it is loam of good 
quality, gradually merging into clay where depressions occur in 
the surface. Prom Kagina, 810 feet above the sea, the level 
drops to 763 feet at Dhampur, 727 feet at Seohara, and 716 feet 
at Sahaspur. Though possessing an irregular surface, this belt is 
fairly level, and is a closely populated tract with several large 
towns, %vhich have developed rapidly since the construction of 
the railway. Irrigation from wells and natural sources is 
generally plentiful, while the canal affords an additional supply. 

The uplands terminate on the east in the high bank above 
the basin of the Khoh, and the aspect of the country then changes 
into a W'ide stretch of low alluvial ground, extending to the 
eastern boundary of tl-e district. The tract is, however, far from 
being homogeneous in character. In the low' valleys of the Khoh 
and Eamganga the soil is rich and fertile ; a large proportion 
being permanently cultivated, w'hile the rest is subject to fluvial 
action. The ikadirs of these rivers closely resemble one another, 
having in either case two levels, but the lower hhadir of the 
Eamganga is far more liable to change than that of the Khoh, 
and though the deposit of the former river is the more fertile, the 
deterioration liable to result from heavy floods is greater. 
Between these tw'o rivers lies an extensive raised tract stretching 
southwards from the forests of the north. Here the soil is light 
and uneven, water is at a considerable distance from the surface, 
the population is scanty, and the climate unhealthy. In spite 
of these disadvantages, excellent crops of all kinds ar| obtained, 






so long as the rainfall is seasonable and heavy. Beyond the Ram- 
ganga again the land rises^ and the soil, more or less alluvial in 
character, consists largely of excellent loam and clay. On the 
east lie the forests of Rehar, and here the country bears a closer 
resemblance to the Tarai of the Naini Tal district, the climate 
being very malarious, resulting in heavy mortality among men 
and cattle during wet years. In the neighbourhood of the forest 
the villages are always precarious, but to the south the culti- 
vation is considerable and attains a high standard ; the superior 
crops are extensively grown, water is within reach of the sur- 
face, the population is fairly dense, and as a rule rents run high. 
The country east of the Khah falls to the south with a slope 
very similar to that of the upland hangar. Barhapura on the 
forest edge stands at a height of 858 feet above the sea, while 
Afoalgarh is but 753 feet, and Sherkot, in the Khoh valley, 
only 724 feet. 

There remains the low fringe of Ichadir along the Ganges 
to the west. This generally resembles the lowlands that skirt the 
rivers of the interior, the low flats which adjoin the stream 
itself being purely alluvial in character, while above them rises 
a terrace of higher ground extending inland far as the chain 
of stagnant morasses lying immediately under the hangar cliff. 
Bub the khadir in this district, at any rate in the southern par- 
ganas, is of a very poor description and no whit better than that 
on the opposite bank in Muzaffarnagar and Meerut. Its econo- 
mic history has been much the same. Less than a century ago 
the tract was the haunt of tigers and even occasional herds of 
wild elephants. Much of it was reclaimed and the bottomless 
mud of the swamps, in which within the memory of man an 
elephant was engulfed, was converted into rich ricefields. Then 
came a series of wet years and saturation made its appearance: the 
cultivators left their holdings, and the fields relapsed into grass 
jungle ; and the climax was reached when the inhabitants fled en 
masse during the great scare of 1894, caused by the expectation 
of a disastrous flood from the breaking of the embankment which 
held up the Gohna lake in the hills of Garhwal. Since that time 
there has been some slight recovery, but the tract remains in the 
highest degree precarious. The aspect of the khadir varies in 
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different portions of its length* In Najibabad to the north k is a 
narrow and almost insignificant strip ; but in pargana Mandawar 
it widens out into a fairly level tract of alluvial loam and clay, 
capable of bearing good crops in favourable years, but always 
liable to inundation. Here the eastward tendency of the river 
has destroyed several large villages, and the fertile ground has 
in many cases been transformed into barren sand, and further 
inland saturation has been caused by the floods and the whole 
tract is in an advanced stage of deterioration. In Bijnor the 
khadir proper is a narrow belt, consisting mainly of sand and tam- 
arisk jungle, which shelters numerous wild animals ; but above 
the present flood bank is a level and prosperous stretch of country 
in a high state of cultivation and producing the superior crops 
in abundance. Further south, in the Haranagar pargana, the 
high bank approaches close to the stream, and below the steep 
bluff is a very narrow strip of inferior clay and sand, seldom 
cultivated and producing little but thatching grass. In Bashta, 
however, the high bank recedes inland, leaving two broad belts 
of upper and lower khadir^ in either case swampy, feverish, liable 
to damage by floods or saturation, and with bad water in the 
village wells. Both cultivation and population have greatly 
declined of late years, necessitating large reductions of revenue, 
and the tract is the most backward and precarious portion of the 
entire district. 

As the whole country to the south of the hills and the low Soils, 
Bhabar at their base consists of riverain alluvium of varying age, 
it necessarily follows that the composition of the soil is more or 
less uniform. The variations in its character appear to depend 
solely on the level, and the district affords no exception to the 
general rule prevailing throughout the Gangetic plain. On the 
higher ground the soil is light and sandy, often pure sand ; on the 
level stretches it is a mixture of sand and clay in varying pro- 
portions, classified generically as loam; and in the low country 
and the depressions of the uplands the sand disappears, leaving 
nothing but a stiff argillaceous clay. The more recent deposits 
left behind them by the rivers when the waters recede after the 
annual floods differ with the nature of the inundation : a strong 
current will carry away all but the heavier particles of sand. 
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while a stream of less violence is beneficial in its aetion, as the 
mad settles gently, with the result that the flooded ground is 
covered with a fertile layer of the richest loam. The natural 
soils fall into four main divisions, which are, and from time 
immemorial have been, fully recognised by the people. The first 
of these is bJmr or sandy soil, in which the proportion of loam is 
extremely small : it is naturally of a very inferior description, 
and only produces indifferent crops , of the coarser grains. Next 
comes bhur-smoai^ or sandy loam, in which sand still predominates ; 
this is far superior to mere hhm% yielding fair crops of wheat, 
barley and sugarcane. The true loam is here known as sawai^ a 
term equivalent to the rausU of the northern Doab and the 
dimat of other parts. Its very name denotes its exceptional 
fertility, and in appearance it is a light and friable soil ; it is 
capable of producing every kind of crop, but is usually reserved for 
the more valuable staples, its fertility being enhanced by almost 
all the available supply of water and manure. Clay, known by 
the common name of matiyar, is highly productive in seasons of 
suitable moisture, but in times of drought it becomes so stiff as 
to be quite unworkable. It is sown with all varieties of crops, 
but the greater portion is devoted to rice cultivation. At the 
last settlement 51*9 per cent, of the land was classed as smoai^ tha 
highest proportions in individual parganas being 66’55 per cent, 
in Dhampur, 63*37 per cant, in Barhapura, and 60*76 per cent, in 
Nihtaur; and the lowOwSt 28*9 per cent, in Bashta, 36*81 per cent, 
in Daranagar, and 38*4 per cent, in Chandpur. The matiyar area 
averaged 20*8 per cent. ; but the distribution is very une\’en, 3 *aiigiiig 
from 6*4 per cent, in Chandpur to 42*07 per cent. inAfemlgarh. 
The proportion is also high in the central and eastern uplands, 
and very low in all the western parganas. Of the sandy soils 
sawai accounted for 16*2 per cent., and bhtir for 10*7 per cent. The 
former is most prevalent in Bashta, where it roaches over 24 per 
cent., and the latter in Daranagar, where nearly 35 per cent, of 
the area consists of sand ; east of the Karula the amounts are 
q[uiteinsignificant, and there is no true bJmr in the north and east 
of the district. The small remaining area, 4 per cent., is 
included in a special class known as bara. This i s the highly man- 
ured land ill the immediate vicinity of the village site, for which 
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special rates were adopted ; it corresponds to the gaiiJian or 
goincl of other districts, and is only used for the cultivation of 
special crops, such as opium and vegetables. 

The distribution of the various soils is vary intimately con- 
nected with the drainage system of the district, for the rivers have 
a marked influence upon the land on their banks. These rivers, 
which are exceedingly numerous, belong to several systems or rather 
to several subdivisions of the same system, as all the surface drain- 
age ultimately finds its way through the various channels into the 
Ganges. On the whole, the natural lines of drainage serve their 
purpose admirably, and the rapid slope of the country from north 
to south effectually prevents any serious interference. There are, 
however, a few places where the drainage is impeded, but such 
obstructions are nearly always attributable to the action of the 
rivers themselves. Thus series of small swamps and marshes are to 
be found where the Ganges, Khoh and Eamganga have at'andoned 
their old channels, though in most cases the defect could be remedied 
by a simple system of drainage outs in the respective rivers. The 
swamps of the Gauges IcJicid ir owe their origin to the same cause, 
but being extensive and continuous, it is probable that more elabo- 
rate measures would be required. In the low central uplands there 
is some d anger of flooding along the Ban and its numerous channels 
in years of heavy -rainfall, owing to the silting up of the bed and 
in some cases to temporary irrigation dams. The crops in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the stream are in consequence precarious, but at the 
same time the higher lands I'eraain so moist that in ordinary years 
no irrigation is required, and it is doubtful whether any mea- 
sures taken for the relief of the low ground j such as the deepening 
of the channel or the prohibition of embankments, would com- 
pensate for the injury that would in all probability be done by 
depriving the more fertile uplands. 

The Ganges is only a river of this district in the sense that 
it forms the western boundary. It first touches Bijnor. in the 
extreme north, close to its point of exit from the hills above 
Hardwar. Thence it flows southwards in a wide bed of 
boulders, the volume of the stream being greatly diminished 
by reason of the Ganges canal, which takes off at Mayapur on 
the right bank, A short distance below this place the bed 
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becomes sanely^ and the alluvial deposit left by the annual floods 
makes its appearance on its banks; but the channel is compara- 
tively shallow, and the river is not navigable till it reaches the 
vicinity of Nagal in pargana Najibabad. There it takes a wide 
sweep towards the south-east, maintaining this direction for 
several miles beyond theBalaxvali railway bridge, the only perma- 
nent structure over the river in this district. The Ganges bends 
southwards again at Banuwala in pargana Mandawar, and 
continues in a southerly or south-easterly course till it leaves the 
district at Kamharia, in the extreme south-west corner of 
pargana Bashta. In this portion of its length the channel varies 
from time to time, its present tendency being to shift eastwarcis, 
to the great detriment of the Bijnor khadir^ as already mentioned. 
The level of the bank falls from 970 feet in the north to 687 
feet in the south, so that the average fall is about 3*8 feet to the 
mile. The river is but little used as a highway, though it serves 
a useful purpose in carrying down the produce of the forests : 
there are no places of importance on its banks, -with perhaps the 
exception of Daranagar, which stands on the raised cliff of the 
upland tract. 

The Ganges receives the waters of several tributaries during 
its course along the borders of the district, but few are of any 
importance. Those in the extreme north are mere mountain 
torrents, of insignificant dimensions during the summer, but 
swelling into a boisterous rush of turbid water in the rains. 
The first is the Paili Rao, which drains a large area in the 
mountains of Garhwal and in this district skirts the Chandi 
hills, falling into the Ganges some two miles below Shampur. 
Its deeply worn banks and channel, the enormous boulders it has 
carried down, and the huge trees whose torn and mangled trunks 
line the cold weather bed, bear testimony to the violence of the 
current during the rains. Parallel to the Paili Rao, some four 
miles to the south-west, flows the Rawasan, which enters the 
district at Laldhang on the submontane road. This is a much 
less furious torrent and contains a larger supply throughout the 
year, being frequently used for irrigation in the upper part of its 
course. Of a similar character is the Kotawali, sometimes called 
merely by the generic term of Rao : it passes to the south of the 
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forest tract, past the old fort of Baiyidbhura, and joins the 
Ganges at Asafgarh, though that castle has long been, swept away 
by the action of the stream. The next tributary is a small 
drainage channel in pargana Mandawar, known as the Lahpi. 
This has its origin at Saifpur Khaddar, where it carries off the 
surface water from the uplands, and thence passes southwards 
underneath the high bank till it widens out into the broad marsh 
known as the EaoliyAiZ, shortly afterw'ards discharging into the 
Ganges. The stream was probably at first a mere backwater 
of the river, and in years of high flood receives much of the 
overflow from the Ganges in the north of the pargana; this 
action has been attended with much damage to the lowlands, as 
saturation has set in, and the fertile rice fields have been 
rendei'ed sterile by the saline deposit known as reh. 

A far more important tributary is the Malin, a perennial 
river of some magnitude. It rises in the hills of Garhwal, 
entering this district in the north of pargana jSTajibabad, a short 
distance to the east of Haldukhata on the submontane road. At 
this point the stream flows in three distinct channels, that on the 
west being known as the Ratnal, and that on the east as the 
Eiwari. These rejoin the main stream after a course of several 
miles through the forest tract, the former effecting the junction 
close to Sahanpur, and the latter near Bhogpur above Najibabad. 
About three nriles beyond the confluence the Malin enters 
pargana Kiratpur, flowing parallel to the railway on its northern 
side. Just as it approaches the boundary of Mandawar, it bends 
south to cross the railway, after having received on its right 
bank the waters of the Lakharhari, a small stream which rises in 
the foi'ests of Najibabad. The Lakharhan itself is fed by several 
tributary drainage channels, of w^hich the chief is the Sukha nala. 
Close to the railway crossing, about two miles below the junction 
with the Lakharhan, another small stream falls in the Malin near 
the village of Barampur. This is known as the Katra nala, and 
rises near Kashirampur in pargana Najibabad, thence flowing 
in an irregular course towards the south-west; just before its 
junction it is fed by an insignificant channel known as the 
Bhera. In the remaining portion of its course through the 
parganas of Kiratpur and Bijnor the Malin receives no other, 
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td’ibutaries^ excepting a large ravine which joins the river on the 
left bank some two miles to the north-west of Kiratpur. The 
confluence with the Ganges takes place at Eaoli on the borders 
of the Bijnor and Mandawar parganas. Throughout its course 
the river flows in a broad and shallow valley, and except on the 
northern borders of the district, w^hore the action of the river is 
often destructive, the cultivation on its banks is perhaps the 
finest in the district. The actual river bed is w’'ell defined, and 
within its limits the channel shifts from side to side under the 
action of the annual floods. A few ravines to be found in pargana 
Bijnor, but apart from these, the banks of the deep bed are no 
longer affected by the action of the river, and the whole valley is 
a continuous stretch of stable cultivation. The Malin is a river 
of some historical interest. It has been tentatively identiiled 
wdth the Erineses mentioned about 300 B. C. by the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes ; while some 230 years later the poet 
Kalidasa immortalized the stream in his famous drama of 
Sakimtala. It was here that the king Diishyaiita pursued an 
antelope to its refuge in the shrine of a hermit, and in the 
forests on the river bank the monarch first beheld his future 
queen. 

Below its junction with the Malin, the Ganges receives in 
this district but one other tributary of importance. This is 
the Chhoiya, a drainage channel of considerable length, which 
is dry for the greater part . of the year. It takes its rise in 
pargana Najibabad, in the village of Sainipur, some three miles 
•west of the tahsil headquarters. Thonco it flows in a south- 
westerly direction, skirting the southern boundary of the par- 
gana and afterwards separating Kiratpur from Akbaraba"!. It 
then crosses the centre of pargana Bijnor, afterwards forming the 
boundary of Daranagar for some miles, and subsequently travers- 
ing the western portion of the latter as far as its junction wdth 
the Ganges some two miles below Jahanabad. For the greater 
part of its course the land on the banks of the Chhoiya possesses 
a fertile clay soil, but in pargana Kiratpur and elsewhere ravines 
appear and the soil is dry and sanely. The only affluent of the 

translation of tlio play is to be found in the works o-f 8ir 'VV, Jones, 
1799, VIj SCO also Cunningham*^ Ancient Cengrophs^ of India, I, 349. 
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Chhoiya is an insignificant stream known variously as the 
Paodhoi or Khalia, which drains a few villages in the west of 
Akbarabad and joins the main stream at Padla, There is another 
Paodhoi on the opposite bank, which has a course of some two 
miles and flows into the Chhoiya near Memon in pargana 
Kiratpur, 

All the remaining rivers of the district are ultimately 
tributaries of the Eamganga. Several .of them effect their 
junction with that river within the limits of this district, but 
those draining the central upland tract pass southwards into 
Moradabad and form a subsidiary system of their own. The 
first of these, beginning from the west, is the Ban, a small but 
perennial stream which effects the drainage of a considerable area. 
It oiigiuaues in pargana Akbarabad, where three or four small 
watercourses unite and assume a definite channel. After divid- 
ing the paigana into two almost ec[ual parts, the Ban traverses 
the south-western extremity of Nagina, and then roughly follows 
the boundaries of Bijnor and Daranagar on the w'est and Isihtaur 
on the east. A second channel, sometimes distinguished by the 
name of Baura, takes a parallel course a short distance to the 
east, the two uniting in the south of Nihtaur, On leaving that 
pargana the river then flows through the centre of pargana 
Burbpur, and enters Moradabad near the village of Marahat, 
subsequently joining the Gangan in the Amroha tahsil. The Ban 
flows in a well-defined bed, from which it seldom wmnders; but 
as a great part of its course traverses a lowdying tract of coun- 
try, the river is apt to overflow its banks and do some damage 
by inundating the lands on either side : in places silt has accumu- 
^ lated in the channel, and elsewhere the stream is obstructed by 
embankments made for irrigation purposes. Though of insig- 
nificant dimensions in the hot and cold seasons, it swells during 
the rains into a torrent which is not only difficult, but dangerous 
to cross. Bridges have, however, been built over the river on 
all the principal roads. 

The next river is the Gangan, which flows from north to 
south through the centre of the district. It rises in the forests 
of ISTajihabad near the northern confines of the district, and flows 
in a south-westerly course as far as the boundary of the pargana. 
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It then becomes a perennial stream, passing in a southerly direo-- 
tion through Akbarabai and Nagina; it afterwards forms tho 
boundary between Nihtaur and Dhampur^ thence flowing 
through the north-east corner of Burhpur and finally traversing 
the south of Seohara before its entry into Moradabad. The- 
river has an extremely tortuous course, its total length within thn 
district being 45 miles with a mean fall of four feet to the mile. 
The bed is well defined and deep throughout, and consequently' 
it is seldom directly used for irrigation purposes, although the 
river is of considerable value in supplying a. system of caimls. 
Owing to the depth at which the channel lies below the surface 
of the country, the Gangan has but little influence on the land 
in its neighbourhood, and has seldom been known to overflow 
its banks; at the same time it very efficiently performs its dutjr 
as a drainage channel. 

The Gangan is fed by several tributaries, one or two of 
which are of considerable importaiioe. The first of these is the* 
Katheni, wffiich rises in Najibabad near the old fort of Mordhaj, 
and joins the Gangan on the right bank close to the pargana 
boundary. The second is the Pilkhala, an insignificant stream 
which at first separates Najibabad from Barhapura and then 
flows along the north-western borders of Nagina to join the 
river at Naqipur Bamnauli. It is crossed by a bridge on the^ 
railway at the village of Mirzapur. The Gangan has no other' 
tributaries worthy of note in this district, but in Moradabad it 
receives the combined waters of the Karula and Ekra. Tho 
former is a stream of much the same size as the Ban, and has its 
origin a few hundred yju’ds to the west of the Nagina railway 
station. After flowing through the parganas of Nagina and ^ 
Dhampur at a very short distance to the east of the Gangan, it 
becomes for a few miles the frontier between Burhpur and 
Seohara ; then turning tow^ards the south-east through the latter 
pargana, it leaves the district at the village of Kiwar. Close to 
its exit it is joined by the Ekra, wffiich rises to the north 
of Dhampur and maintains a southerly course throughout its 
length. The Ekra is fed by an insignificant stream known as 
the Bakal, which rises near Seohara; w^hile there is a second Ekra 
which has its source near Alaudd inpur in pargana Dhampur and 
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falls into the Karula near Nindru. The Karula is a useful 
drainage channel, and is also employed extensively for irrigation 
purposes, while the Ekra contains very little water except during 
the rains. 

The next important river is the Khoh, which rises in the hills Khoh. 
of Garhwal and enters this district in the extreme north in the 
pargana Barhapura, at the point where the railway to Kotdwara 
Crosses the submontane road. Passing southwards, the Khoh is 
joined at Jahanabad on its right bank by the Sukhrao, a hill 
torrent of considerable size, and thence it continues to the west- 
ern boundary of Barhapura, separating that pargana from 
Kagina on the west. It afterwards turns slightl}" to the south- 
east, traversing pargana Dhampur, and eventually falling into 
the Eamganga near Eafatpur, in the southern angle of Afzal- 
• garh, after a course of about 35 miles through this district. 

The Khoh is a river of very considerable dimensions, but as a 
large propoi'tion of its water is drawn off into a canal as high up 
as dahanaliad, the stream only attains the depths of a few feet 
daring the dry weather, and the bottom being generally firm, it 
is fordable in most ij^aces. After heavy rain it sw'ells into a 
mighty torrent ; but having a very wide bed its waters are quickly 
carried onwards, and the flood is of short duration. Though the 
channel is subject to constant changes, the variations are seldom 
extensive, and the land subject to fluvial action forms but a small 
portion of the wide valley. The deposit brought down by the river 
is of a very inferior character, consisting mainly of sand ; the culti- 
vation in the alluvial lands is of a poor description, and is gener- 
ally carried on by tenants residing in the upper khadir. The 
Khoh receives no tributaries of any importance on its right 
bank besides the Sukhrao, though mention may perhaps be made 
of a small stream known as the Paodhoi, a name given to several 
watercourses of a similar nature in this district, which rises 
to the north of Nagina and flows past that town on the east, 
eventually joining the river at Ahmadnagar Gorwa in pargana 
Dhampur. On the opposite or left bank, however, it is joined 
by a number of small tributaries, many of which carried down 
the drainage from the outer hills and traverse the forest country 
in the north of Barhapura. One of the largest is the Saneb, 
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■which joins the Khoh shortly after its entry into this district, 
and then come many torrents, known geiierically by the name 
of Sot and distingnished from one another by that of some 
Tillage through which each passes. Three of these torrents 
unite just to the south of Barhapura, and the combined stream, 
which contains a perennial flow of water, is known as the Uni, 
This flows in a somewhat variable course to join the Kholi near 
Islamabad on the road from Barhapura to Nagina; it does 
considerable damage to the villages in its path, and most of the 
cultivated estates adjoining the stream are treated as alluvial 
mahals. Several other small watercourses pass into the Khoh 
in pargana Dhampur, the last being known as the Singhai, which 
has a short course through the lowlands to the Avest of the 
Eamganga and effects its junction with the Khoh close to the 
confluence of the two great rivers. 

The Eamganga is a mountain-fed stream which rises in the 
upper ranges of Garhwal, and enters this district after a long 
course through the hill country, near the village of Kalagarh on 
the submontane road* On that po int it is already a considerable 
river, liable in the rainy season to heavy floods which cause 
sudden and extensive changes in its bed, seriously affecting the 
villages in the lowlands of the valley. The channel itself is 
wide and deep, and owing to numerous quicksands the stream 
is only fordable in dry weather at a few recognised places. At 
first it flows almost due west, separating Barhapura from Afzal- 
garh, but near Pempuri in the former pargana it turns southwards 
into Afzalgarh, again meeting the boundary at Allalipur 
Mubarak. From that point it roughly follows the western 
borders of Dhampur and Seohara, and finally passes into 
Moradabad near Sheikhpur Khaddar in the latter pargana. The 
river is not navigable, but is employed during the rains for 
floating down large quantities of timber. 

The chief tributary of the Eamganga on its right or western 
bank is the Khoh, w^hich has been already described. It also 
receives one or two small torrents in pargana Barhapura, and 
close to its exit from the district it is fed by an insignificant 
stream which rises near Seohara and is known as the Dungraiya 
mla. Its eastern affluents, on the other hand, are of considerable 
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size, and drain the greater portion of Afzalgarh, They are 
mainly rain torrents, swollen and impetuous for some three 
months of the year, and at other times dry beds of sand. The 
first is the Dhara, which rises in the outer hills and enters the 
district at Dharamandi on the submontane road, and flows 
westwards to unite with the Eamganga near Afzalgarh, liText 
comes the Banaili, w^hich has a similar origin, and flows in a 
wide bed through the centre of the pargana in a south-westerly 
direction, effecting its junction with the larger river just within 
the confines of pargana Dhampur. A third is the Pili, which 
rises in the reserved forests of Eehar, and passes close to the 
town of that name, followisig a course almost parallel to that of 
the Banaili, and joining the Eamganga at Eafatpur, a short 
distance above the confluence with the Khoh. This stream 
carries a small volume of water all the year round, being fed by 
perpetual springs; its bed is deep and well defined, so that it 
affects but little the villages on its banks. Lastly comes the 
Phika, another hill stream which for many miles forms the 
boundary of the district, although in several places it passes 
into huaini Tab It enters Afzalgarh for the last time in the 
extreme south of the pargana, and pours its waters into the 
Eamganga on the borders of the Moradabad district. The Phika 
is fad by one or two small streams, of which the most important 
is the Kotirao, rising in the hills and taking its name from a 
village on the submontane road ; it passes through the Eehar 
forests for several miles, uniting with the larger river near 
Nabigarh. The others are mere drainage channels from the forests, 
such as the Khalia and the Jabda. 

The numerous streams and the rapid slope of the country Lakes and 
naturally militates against the formation of any large lakes. It 
is only in the Miadir of the Ganges, and to a less extent in the 
central uplands, that any considerable reservoirs of water or 
depressions which collect the surface drainage can be found, and 
elsewhere they are practically non-existent. Of the khadir 
swamps the first to be noticed is one in pargana ISTajibabad, 
known as the Jhilmila jhil, which covers a considerable area in 
the low country to the north of the confluence of the Eawasan 
and Ganges. This lies in the forest tract, and is consequently 
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of little importance. The. next is known as the Eaoli and 
is the largest in the district. As has already Tbeen mentioned, 
this s^Yamp lies underneath the uplands in pargana Mandawar, 
where the waters of the Lahpi widen out into a lake covering 
some 2/500 acres in the villages to the north of Eaoli, the 
overflow passing into the Mai in close to its junction with the 
Ganges. In former days the banks of this lake were extensively 
cultivated with the fine rice known as munji, but of late years 
the waters have risen owing to the overflow of the Ganges in the 
country further to the north; so that the soil has become saturated 
and the rice area has greatly contracted. Another line of 
swamps is to be found in the southern skirting the high 

bank in pargana Bashta. These, too, are rather injurious than 
otherwise in their effects, as a succession of wet years causes 
the waters to rise and hastens deterioration in a most precarious 
tract. Kone of the upland jhils calls for any special mention. 
In the Akbarabacl and Kiratpur parganas there are several large 
depressions of considerable value for irrigation purposes and for 
the growth oi rice, one of the chief being that to the east of 
Kiratpur itself. Similarly in pargana Nagina there is a number 
of small ponds, but the only one deserving notice is that at 
Banwaripur on the roaii to Bijnor; and in the Bijnor pargana 
practically the only jhil is that near Barauki in the extreme 
north-east corner. Pargana Nihtaur contains several insignifi- 
cant depressions, while in Dhampur there are a few large tanks 
in the upland portion alone, as for example those at Pipalsana, 
Jamalpur and Kindru, w^hich are extensively employed for 
irrigating the land in their neighbourhood. So, too, in Seohara 
there are several shallow jhils^ the principal being those at 
Mahupura, Dehra and Wazirpur. 

The district contains a very large area of waste land, if 
under this head be included both that returned as culturable 
waste and that classified as barren, these together amounting to 
42-6 per cent, of the whole. Under these categories, however, 
comes an extensive area which should not properly be so 
described, inasmuch as they comprise not only forest land and 
groves, but current fallow, which is necessarily very large in the 
presence of so much sugarcane cultivation. Taking the barren 
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area alone, we find that for the five years ending in 1906 it 
averaged 128,569 acres or 11-2 per cent, of the whole district; 
but this again requires some qualification, Ifo less than 43'7 
per cent, is covered with water, either by rivers and canals or by 
lakes and ponds, and an additional 31‘7 per cent, is occupied by 
village sites, buildings, roads and the like. This leaves only 
31,666 acres o-r 2-8 per cent, of the entire district as actually unfit 
for cultivation. The proportion is indeed extremely small, 
though it is probable that much of such land diifers but little, if 
at all, from much of that recorded as culturable waste. In most 
parganas the area is quite insignificant, and lai’ge expanses of 
barren land are only to be found in those tracts which border on 
the Ganges and the other great rivers, the banks of w'hich are 
lined by stretches of sterile sand. One-fifth of the whole 
amount is confined to pargana Mandawar, and next to this come 
Dhampur, Najibabad, Afzalgarh and Daranagar, in each of 
which somewhat similar conditions prevail. There is a certain 
amount of actually bai-ren sand in the high uplands of the 
western parganas, but in the central tract the uncultura])le area 
is extremely small, and in JSTihtaur, Chandpur and Burhpur it 
doss not exceed two hundred acres in any case. The looseness 
of the classification is clearly illustrated by the fact that of late 
years there has been a large decrease in the barren area owing to 
the extension of cultivation — a result which would have been 
impossible had the land so described been really unfit for tillage. 
In 1865 it amounted to no less than 64,800 acres, and even in 
1895 the area recorded under this head was 51 196 acres. 

The forests of Bijnor fall into two main divisions, the one 
comprising the Government reserves, and the other those which 
are owned by private zamindars. The former have a total 
area of 6.3,884 acres, of which 45,802 a res belong topargara 
Najibabad and the remainder to ilfzalgarh. The Afzalgarh 
forests, together with the adjoining tract of Garldbulchand in the 
Naini Tal district, form part of the Garhwal forest division, while 
those of Najibabad are included in the Ganges division, both 
being comprised in the western circle of the United Provinces. 
A small portion of the Najibabad forests, how'ever, is not under 
the management of the Forest department, but is still controlled 
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by the collector of the district. This comprises au area of 3,818 
acres in x^argana Najibabad, and goes by the name of the Amsot 
and Mohanwali reserves. This area is of small economic value, 
and is worked on a system of leases to contractors. 

The forests of the Ganges division in pargaua Najibabad 
cover an area of 41,984 acres, including the Chandi range of 
33,931 acres; the islands of the Ganges, 5,588 acres in extent; 
and a small portion in the extreme north, known as the Hazara 
block of the Ghori range, with an area of 2,465 acres. Hazara 
is divided into two compartments, in one of wdrich the soil 
is hilly, with a northerly aspect and stony and sandy soil, 
overlying a deep bed of boulders, while further west the surface 
is nearly flat, though broken by ravines, and the soil is a dry 
and shallow layer of sand. In the former the crop consists 
mainly of scd (Shorea rohusta), bnt the trees are at iwesent young 
and of small growth; there is also an abundance of bamboos, 
which constitutes the most valuable product of these forests. 
In the western compartment miscellaneous species of all ages 
are to be found, with a small proportion of young scd. The soil 
is very similar in the Ganges islands, but a large area is flooded 
annually by the river and bare of tree-growth; in other cases 
the islands are well wooded with s/iMam (Dalhergia sissoo), 
hhair (Acacia oafechuj, and other sxrscies. The Chandi range 
is subdivided into five blocks, of which those known as Chandi, 
Shampur and Khara together occux>y 19,544 acres and include 
the hilly area, with- a shallow soil of sand or clay, frecxuently 
exposing the underlying sandstone. Here there is little repro- 
duction, and much of the ground is bare or only holds a x>oor 
scrub growiih. There is a fair proportion of young sal in the 
north, but the quality is poor, while in the ravines some good 
patches of shisham are to be found, and in many xdaces there 
is a luxuriant growth of valuable bamboos. In the remaining 
blocks, known as Paili and Halonwala, the ground is for the 
most part flat, and the soil is a deep deposit of sandy alluvium. 
Along the Paili river there is a fair growth of young shisham 
and Ichair, but elsewhere the forest consists mainly of mixed 
trees of no importance, bamboo thickets, tangled scrub, and 
open grass plains. 
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These forests have come gradually under the management of 
the Forest department in much the same manner as those of 
Kumaiin and Gaiiiwal. At first they were worked on a simple 
system of contracts and leases, with the result that much loss was 
caused to Government both in money and in damage clone to the 
forest estate. In 1853 the old leases were bought up and the 
tract taken under direct management, Chandi being entrusted to 
the collector of Bijnor. In 1867 an area of 30,000 acres was 
leased to the canal foundry and workshops at Eoorkee for the 
supply of fuel and charcoal, the remainder being managed by 
the collector, as before, and given in annual leases to various 
contractors on behalf of the Forest department. It was not till 
1879 that the forests of the Garhwal division were reserved, while 
Chandi was made over to the departmental officers in 1880 and 
1882.^ Since that time the forests have improved, but many 
years must elapse before they are capable of producing timber of 
marketable value. A working-plan was drawn up by Mr. F. B, 
Bryant in 1895 for a period of 36 years, but according to this no 
regular fellings are prescribed for the Chandi circle, except in 
the case of bamboos. The object of reservation is to ensure 
reproduction by means of closing the forests to grazing and 
establishing fire protection. The measure has been successful 
in the northern half of the range, as the sal tree has established 
itself over a large area, and the tract generally has become 
covered with jungle. The southern portion is still open to 
grazing, and a considerable sum is derived from this source, 
large herds of cattle resorting hither from Bijnor and Saharan- 
pur. The bamboo areas are cut over every other year, while 
other sources of income consist in dry wood for fuel and bhabar 
grass, which are exported annually. The southern and western 
portion, in which grazing is allowed, is not protected against 
fire ; but in the north there is a regular system of fire lines, which 
has been gradually introduced since 1888. The chief markets 
for forest produce are those of Hardwar and Najibabad, both of 
which have the advantage of railway communication. The Hazara 
block of the Gohri range is worked on a system of improvement 
fellings, to take place once in twenty years ; while in the Ganges 
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islands clean coppice felling j are prescribed to the extent of 65 
acres annually. The forests throughout this district are free 
from rights, but in 1898 a concession of occupancy was granted 
at a nominal rent to the servants of the three temples situated 
on the heights opposite Hardwar. Tor administrative purposes 
Chandi forms a separate range^ while Hazara and the islands 
are included in the Gohri ; the former is in the charge of a 
forester and five forest guards. The headquarters of the range is 
at Paili, where there is a forest rest-house. 

The Rehar reserved forest is situated in the north-east 
corner of pargana Afzalgarh, and like the adjacent forests in the 
plains portion of the ^aini Tal district is worked on a different 
system from that of the hill tracts of the Garhwal division. 
Formerly the area was managed by the collector of Bijnor, and 
was leased out to the zaminclars, whose cultivation lay in the 
vicinity, dues being exacted on various articles of forest produce. 
In 1862 Rehar was formally dc:clared Government property, but 
apparently the forest was not considered valuable, as in the 
following year it was included in waste lands, and advertised for 
sale under the waste laud rules. It was again. However, set 
aside as Government forest in 1865, and its sale prohibited, the 
tract being united with Chandi to form the Bijnor forest division j 
while in 1879 it was declared reserved forest and handed over to 
the departmental authorities.* When taken over, the forest 
contained but little ^od timber, and at first it was merely 
protected, the exports consisting only of dry trees and minor 
produce. In 1888 a working-plan treating the forest by the 
method of coppice under standards was sanctioned for five years 
but it was found impossible to work up to the provisions of the 
plan, owing to the difficulty of extending operations to be 
carried out by purchasers over so large an area and of disposing 
of the produce. In 189-3 Rehar was incorporated with Garhibul- 
chand in Haini Tal, and a single working-plan was drawn up 
by Mr. Bryant, prescribing improvement fellings spread over a 
period oi twenty years. The forest is greatly superior in quality 
to that of Chandi, half of the area b eing covered by sal of a 
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high class, while the rest is either open grass plains or occupied 
by sal poles and trees of miscellaneous species. The total area 
of the forest as originally reserved was 16,644 acres, but to this 
an addition was made of 1,438 acres from the village of Aman- 
garh in April 1905. It is in charge of a ranger, w-hose head- 
quarters are at Amangarh on the southern boundary : there are 
rest-houses and revenue chaulcis at Amangarh and Jhirna, and 
the latter are also maintained at Rehar, Lalpuri and Patta. The 
forest is protected by a complete system of fire lines, wdiich also 
serve a useful purpose as roads for exporting produce. The 
latter consists for the most part in poles of sal and other trees, 
dry wood for fuel, and bhabar grass. The market is purely 
local, the ti-acle being largely in the hands of jogas or persons who 
carry timber on buffaloes to Afealgarh, Barhapura and thence to 
the railway : a certain proportion goes eastwards to Ramnagar, 
and this route will grow in popularity with the completion of the 
railway to Moradabad. The timber takes the form of poles or 
of billets roughly shaped with the axe and known as gaulas. 

The income derived from the reserved forests is but small, 
and is obtained chiefly from the sale of bamboos and grass in 
the Chandi range, and from sal poles in Rehar. The total varies 
from year to year, but averages about Rs. 20,000, or double the 
sum realised at the time when the forests w^ere under the control 
of the district authorities. The amount will doubtless be 
increased in future years, when regular selection fellings become 
possible with the improvement of the stock. 

The forest area outside the Government resei'ves is of little 
value from a sylvicultural point of view, but of great importance 
as a fuel and fodder reserve, and also for the supply of 
bamboos, which in many places grow luxuriantly. The chief 
proprietor in the forest area is the Raja of Kashipur, wRo holds 
46,950 acres of such land in Afealgarh and Barhapura, stretch- 
ing southw’ards from the submontane road, beyond which 
are other reserved forests of the Ganges division. In all 
the forest tract there are stretches of tree jungle, interspersed with 
grassy plains, which bring in large sums to the owmers by w^ay of 
grazing dues. In some places the landlords demand as much 
as five rupees for each buffalo, and proportionately smaller 
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amounts for other cattle, the due being known as puchhi or so 
much per tail. The trees are sal, though this is comparatively 
scarce, semal (Bombax malaharieimi), dhah (Butea frondosa), 
sain, asna or asaina (Terminalia tomentosa), tendu or ebony 
(Diospyros ebemm), halthi(Adina cordifolia), and many other 
species found throughout the plains. Of the last the most valuable 
perhaps is the shisham, which occurs in fair quantities and is 
always in demand. Besides that of the Eaja of Kashipur, there is 
a second large estate, situated to the north of Xajibabad and 
comprising about 114 square miles, the property of the Jats of 
Sahanpur. Of late years this area has undergone extensive 
reclamation, and the cultivation has spread in every direction. 
This measure, ■which owes its origin in great measure to the action 
of the Court of Wards, has naturally resulted in a gradual decline 
in the income derived from the sale of forest produce ; but the 
receipts from grazing fees still constitute an important asset. A 
few villages belong to the Chaudhris of Haldaur, haviiio- iu 
former days been leased to them by Government. 

It is almost invariably the case that districts wljjch possess 
a large area of forest are comparatively deficient in artificial 
groves, and Bijnor forms no exception to this rule. The 
existence of an abundant natural supply renders the plantation 
of timber trees unnecessary, and this fact is illustrated by the 
comparative absence of groves in the forest parganas of the 
north, the southern tracts, which have less ready access to the 
forests, exhibiting far higher proportions of grove land. Groves 
are not, however, commonly planted for the timber they may 
produce iri the future^ but rather for the OBjoyment of the fruit 
or for sentimental or ornamental reasons. Small as is the area in 
comparison with the districts of southern Oudh, for example, \he 
mango groves of Bijnor are famous : the tree grows with 4eat 
luxuriance, and its fruit attains considerable perfection, 'sev- 
eral of the large landowners devote mucli money and attention to 
their groves, and in the open country they are never out of sir^ht 
while in several instances they are of large size. In 1865 lihe 
4otal grove area was 14,605 acres, and even then it was observed 
that there had been a considerable decrease of late years, and 
that the ancient superstition which forbade the destruction of 
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groves had almost disappeared, owing to the greater demand for 
timber and the enhanced value of the land for agricultural 
purposes. In 1S95 the total area had fallen to 11,707 acres, and 
since that time there has been a further’ decrease, the average for 
the five years ending in 1906 being but 11,556 acres or 1-07 of 
the entire district. The proportion rises to 1’9 per cent, in 
pargana Chanclpur, and is almost equally high in Nihtaur, 

■while Bijnor, Daranagar, Nagina and Edratpur show figures well 
above the average. On the other hand, it is only (-o) per cent, in 
the forest tracts of E'ajibabad, Barhapura and Afzalgai’h, and 
little more in Mandawar and Bashta, where the physical condi- 
tions are unfavourable to tree-growth. It is possible that the 
decline is more apparent than real, for a constantly-increasing 
area of grove land is being brought under tillage and is now 
classed as cultivated, although the trees remain. Though for the 
most part the groves consist of mangoes, other varieties of fruit 
trees are far from uncommon, especially the jaman, hel, her and 
tamarind. In the neighbourhood of the towns and elsewhere 
many orchards are to be seen, and these contain oranges, citrons, 
limes, lemons, loquats, pomegranates and peaches, all of which 
yield fruit of good quality, though perhaps not equal to that of 
Saharanpur. The common trees of the country need not be 
enumerated, as they are by no means peculiar to Bijnor, almost all 
the varieties being found here which grow in these provinces 
generally. The common mulberry ( Morus nigra ) is abundant, 
but has never been utilised for silkworm culture : an attempt was 
made to introduce this industry by Major White, who in 1861 
planted a number of silkworm mulberry trees (Morus alba) at 
Bijnor ; but though the experiment proved successful, nothing 
further was done in this connection. 

The mineral products of the district are extremely meagre, Jliaerals,’ 
The soft sandstone found in the low hills to the north is of no 
use for building purposes, nor are there traces of any quarries 
■ft'orked in ancient days. Boulders of limestone occur in the 
torrent beds, but these are seldom put to any use. The saline 
efflorescences known as reh, which make their appearances in 
the saturated tracts of the hhadir and elsewhere, are employed to 
some extent for the manufacture of crude country glass, to wkiuh 
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some reference wUl be made later. The nodular limestone knowa 
as hankar is very rare, and to this fact may be ascribed the reasoit 
that the district is so poor in metalled roads. In feet the only 
place in the district where hanhar is to be found is at Sakdalpur 
in pargana Bashta, and even this is of very inferior quality, as 
the quarry here is practically exhausted. Formerly such kanhar 
as was required was obtained on the banks of the Solani river in 
Muzaffarnagar, and floated down to Bijnor during the rains ; but 
now all that is needed for Government purposes is imported from 
the Bilari quarry in Moradabad, which yields a very superior 
quality and for some years past has supplied not only Bijnor, but 
also the Moradabad district and the Rampur Stats. The cost of 
importation is high, especially to places off the railway, for while 
the rate is Es. 12-2-0 p.;r hundred cubic feet at JSTagina, it rises 
to Es. 21-2-0 at Bijnor, the rate of cart transport being eight 
annas per mile. Lime is obtained by burning kankar, or else 
imported from Behra Dun and Hard war. 

Among other building materials the most important are 
bricks, which are mauufeotured after the European method at 
Bijnor, Najibabad and, if occasion so demands, at other places. 
Suitable clay is to be found in most parts of the district, so tliat 
there is no difficulty in obtaining bricks for the erection of pakka. 
houses. Those of the standard pattern, measuring 9" x 41-" x 3" 
are made in three qualities, costing respectively Es. 9-8-0, Es! 
7-8-0 and Es. 4-8-0 per thousand, while if merely sundrisd" and 
unbaked the price is Ee. 1-4-0 for the same quantity. Bricks of 
the native pattern, measuring V x x U", are to be had a^. all 
the principal towns of the district, the average cost beiim Es. 4 
per thousand. Stone is never employed in private buildings, and 
that required by the Public Works department has to be imported 
from Agra. Iron work is obtainable locally, except in the case 
of girders and corrugated sheets for roofing; but there is no 
emand foi these by private persons, as they prefer building 
tW houses m their own way with sal beams and mud roofs 
The forests yield an abundance of timber for such purposes the 
average rate for scantlings of sal being Es. 3-4-0 pi cubic foot 
of asw Es. 2-8-0, and of inferior species from Ee. 1 to Ee l-8-o’ 
these charges including the cost of labour. The ordinary mud' 
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built house with rafters of mango and country tiles or a flat mud 
roof can be built at a price ranging from Es. 400 to Es. 600, 
‘while with a thatched roof, such as is usually inhabited by 
tenants, the cost is from Es. 80 to Es. 100. Where bricks are 
employed, the amount is very much greater ; an ordinary 
house measuring 50 by 60 feet involves an expenditure of about 
Es. 2,500, the charge being proportionately greater if lime mortar 
:ancl superior timber be employed. 

The wild animals of the district are more varied and numer- 
ous than in any other part of Eohilkhand, excepting perhaps Pili- 
bhit, though of late yeai's a marked effect has been produced by 
the contraction of the forest area. Wild elephants, which once 
used to extend their wanderings as far as the swamps of Bashta, 
no w penetrate no further than the northern woodlands, which they 
visit in large herds during the rains, returning at the close of 
that season to the lower ranges of the bills. Periodically kheddah 
operations are undertaken for their capture, but the number thus 
secured in Bijnor is but small. Tigers are occasionally to be 
found in the reserved forests, but the district no longer enjoys the 
reputation it once possessed for its shooting. Leopards are fairly 
common, and the sloth-bear is occasionaliy met with, both in 
Eehar and Chandi, while other carnivorous animals include the 
hysena, wolf, and wild dog in the forest tract and the jackal and fox 
throughout the district. The usual rewards are given for the 
destiuction of wild boasts, but the amount thus disbursed is insigni- 
ficant, and never exceeds Es. 200 annually. The loss of life, whe- 
ther of human beings or cattle, caused by wild animals is remark- 
ably small, considering the immense herds which are taken every 
year to the pastures of the foi'est tract. These are, however, pro- 
tected during the night, by penning them in enclosures known as 
khaias as in the Naini Tal Tarai, Wild pig are very common 
both in the northern jungles and also in the open plains, wherever 
ravines, tall grass and sugarcane are plentiful. Of the deer tribe 
the sanibhar or jarau (Rnsa aristotelis ) is met with in small 
numbers in the forests of Chandi and Eehar, generally preferring 
the hill country ; the chital or spotted deer (Axis maeulatm) is 
far more common, and is found throughout the northern half of the 
district; the kakar or barking-deer sometimes 
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descends into this district from the outer hills ; and the parka or hog.- 
deer ( Axisporeinus) is fairly plentiful^ not only in the grass lands of 
the jungle belt, but also in the high grass of the Ganges khadir. 
In former days the yoTid or swamp-deer was a resident of this 
district, but is now extinct, and practically the same may be said 
of the four-horned antelope. The nilgai (Fortaxp ictus) is unexpect- 
edly rare, but sometimes occurs in the woodlands, Avhile the common 
antelope or black-buck is distributed all over the district, though in 
rapidly decreasing numbers. ISTothing nee d be said of the reptiles, 
save that the Ganges abound in crocodiles and ghariyals, and that 
snakes are common everywhere, especially the cobra and hao^ait 
Th.. number of deaths caused by snakebite every year is very consi- 
derable, and probably much greater than that shown in the official 
returns ; snakes are most abundant in the forest tracts, but there are 
no rewards for their destruction except in .the municipalities. 

The birds of Bijnor call for little mention, as for the most 
part the same species occur as are found in Meerut and the other 
plain districts of these provinces.* Peafowl and jungle-fowl 
occur in large numbers in the forests ; black partridge are fairly 
common, especially in the Ganges khadir, where florican are to 
be seen from time to time j the sand-grouse occurs in small flocks 
on the more bare and sandy tracts of the district ; the grey 
partridge may be met with everywhere, and so mav the quail in 
Its season. ^ The comparative absence of lakes renders the num- 
bers of wildfowd comparatively small, but during the cold iveather 
the Raoli jhil and other swamps are full of wild geese, duck, teal 
and other species. Snipe seldom visit the district in large num- 
bers^ and are always confined to a few localities. 

The fisheries of the district are of no great importance, being 
confined to the larger streams and tanks, in which the usual varie- 
ties common to the plains are caught by the ordinarv native 
methods, nets of different descriptions and wicker traps beiiis 
usually employed. The number of persons solely dependent on 
fishing was 2,200 at the last census, and though this is consider- 
ab y higher than the general average for the provinces, it leaves 
out of account a far greater number comprising those who resort 
^ subsidiary means of e xistence. Fhh are used as 
* 0azett©eT of Meerut, page 25, 
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an article of food by almost every class of the population, 
and are chiefly caught by Musalmans, Kaharsand Mallalis. Good 
mahseer fishing is obtainable in the upper reaches of the Gauges, 
particularly above Shishamwala ferry ; but the season is very short, 
lasting practically for only two months, from the 16th of February 
to the middle of April. The water then becomes cold again with 
the melting of the snows, and the onahseer no longer rises freely ; 
a little more good fishing may perhaps be obtained in October 
when the rains have closed and the water is still unchilled by the 
cold weather. The Ramganga, on the other hand, is not aftected 
ill the same manner ; and in this river, for several miles below 
Ivalagarh, mahseer may be taken from February till the advent 
of the rains, though the fish do not here attain a great size, seldom 
exceeding lolbs. 

The domestic animals of Bijnor are usually of a higher stamp 
than those found in the districts to the south. This results from 
the presence of large grazing areas and the abundance of 
pasture ; but there are no special breeds of cattle, nor have any 
attempts been made to preserve any particular strain. The 
bullocks are usally small and compact, but are capable of great 
endurance and have a somewhat higli reputation in other districts. 
The cost of an average bullock for ploughing purposes ranges 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, while those employed for draught generally 
cost over Rs. 100 each ; a cow can be obtained at any price 
between Rs. 15 and Rs. 35, depending on the amount of milk given, 
while a coAv^buffalo fetches about twice as much. A complete 
enumeration of the animals kept in the district wms first made 
at the stock census of jiiigust 1899, and then there were 193,144 
bulls and bullocks, and 16,332 male bufialoes, giving a total of 
209,476 plough-cattle, or 2*82 to each plough. The latter figure 
w'as unusually high, the provincial average being 2*38, and wms 
in fact only exceeded in Saharanpur and Mirzapur, both of which 
also contain extensive jungle areas. A second census was taken 
in January 1904, and it was then ascertained that the number of 
bulls and bullocks had risen to 210,445, and these, together with 
16,010 male buffaloes, gave an average of 2*73 per plough/' which, 
though lewder than before, is still sufficiently high. The number 
of cows also is remarkably large, for at the last enumeration there 
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'weve 130^138 cows and 39,383 cow-bufi*aIoes, as ^vell as 164,544 
animals classed as young stock. These figures denote not only 
a considerable amount of breeding, but also point to the exist- 
ence of an extensive and valuable ghi industry. Eeference has 
already been made to the large sums derived in the forests from 
grazing dues, and it is caleiilatscl that the number of cattle sent 
thither for pasture averages about 76,000 head annually. 

At the last census the district contained 8,848 horses and 
ponies, and 1,439 mules. There is very little horse-breeding in 
Bijnor as compared with the district beyond the Ganges to the 
west, and the few good horses to be seen are in the possession of 
the leading mi who obtain them either from the Nau- 
chandi fair in Meerut or from Batesar in the Agra district. There 
are two Arab stallions maintained by Government at Yusuf a in the 
extreme south of pargana Burhpiir, while the Chaudhri of Hal- 
daur also keeps one for his own mares. At the Yusufa stud there 
are two donkey stallions for breeding mules, the mares being owned 
by the Gujars of the neighbouring villages. Mule-breeding is 
carried on elsewhere by a Banjara in pargana Mandawar, and by 
tte Langra Faqirs in Afzalgarh and the lowlying portions of 
pargana Dhampur. These people make a considerable profit out 
of the business, as the owner of the stallions takes half the price 
realised for the mules. The latter are sold at the ISTauchandi fair 
and fetch from Rs. 80 to Es. 100 apiece. 

In 1904 there were 62,080 sheep and 56,805 goats in the dis- 
rict. The former are unusually numerous, and are kept for 
their wool, for food and for penning on the land. Goats, on the 
other hand, are remarkably scarce, as is also the case in the neigh- 
bouring districts to the west. A sheep costs on an average 
Es. 3, and a she-g oat fetches from Rs. 4 to Es. 6, according 
to the yield of milk. There are but few camels, these animals 
being generally unsuitable to the climatic conditions and the 
nature of the country. Transport is effected to some extent by 
pack-bullocks and buffaloes, but far more commonly by carts. 
The latter numbered 39,400 at the last stock census — a figure which 
is only exceeded in the adjoining district of Moradabad. 

The district is not often visited by severe epidemics of cattle 
disease* As is generally the case, the returns are unreliable and 
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the diagnosis is frequently incorrect; but as a rule the most 
prevalent forms are foot and mouth disease and rinderpest. Both 
assume their greatest intensity during the rains, but the former 
is seldom fatal, and the latter, though more destructive, has been 
comparatively rare of late years. Isolated oases of anthrax are 
reported from time to time, while hffimon’hagic septicasmia, which 
is so common in the central and easteim submontane tracts, is 
here almost unknown. For the prevention of cattle disease three 
veterinary assistants are attached to the district, and good rvork 
has been done in promoting inoculation, which at first v as viewed 
with disfavour, but is gradually growing in popularity as its 
benefits are appreciated. 

Owing to its geographical position, Bijnor enjoys a climate 
which is probably superior to that of any district in the United 
Provinces, excepting Dehra Dun and the hill tracts of the 
Kumaun division. The comparatively high latitude, combined 
with the proximity of the Himalayas and the presence of the 
many hill streams, render the district at the same time moist and 
cool, while the general prevalence of sand in the soil, the slope 
of the country, and an adequate drainage system preserve it from 
that excessive dampness which usuaUy chaiucterises the submon- 
tane tracts. As a rule, the district is beyond the influence of the 
east winds, and in the hot weather the west winds seldom blow 
with any violence. The period of iiigh temperatures is much 
shorter than in the districts to the south, and doss not begin till 
the second half of xipril. In the summer months of May and 
June the thermometer shows a marked rise, hut the heat exneri- 
enced in Bijnor is very diflierent from that of Agra or Wen 
Lucknow. No regular thermometrical observations are now 
taken in the district, but the records -of former years show that 
on an average the maximum shade temperature in Slay does not 
exceed 99°, and in June it is not more than 98° F. Higher records 
have no doubt been experienced, but anything over 102° is 
certainly abnormal. The cold weather begins in October and 
lasts for six months, reaching its climax in the begiunincr of 
January. Frosts are not uncommon, but they are rarely of any 
severity or cause any great damage to the crops. The winter 
rains, which are known as the mahawat md take the forax cf bill 
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storms, are a regular feature in this district, as throughout EohiI« 
khand; they are sometimes accompanied by hail, though the 
injury thus caused is never serious. 

Records of the rainfall for the four reporting stations of 
Bijnor, Nagina, Dhampur and Najibabad are extant from 1864 
onwards, and those of Bijnor alone for three years earlier. The 
average annual fall for the whole district from 1864 to 1906 was 
43-84 inches — a figure which is much in excess of that recorded 
in the neighbouring districts of the plains. The nearest approach 
to this amount is obtained in Moradabad, which is merely the 
southern continuation of the same tract of the country ; but in 
the districts beyond the Ganges to the west the fall is very much 
smaller, the deficiency in Meerut amounting to fully 16 inches. 
There is a considerable variation between the returns of the 
different stations within the district, the amount increasing 
towards the north and east. Thus while Najibabad records an 
average of 46*78 inches, the figure drops to 45*21 for Nagina 
and to 43‘81 for Dhampur, while at the district headquarters, 
which lies further to the west, the average is no more than 39*02 
inches. The phenomenon is readily explicable as being due to 
the influence of the hills and the forests, and it is probable that 
in the extreme north along the Garhwal border, the precipitation 
is considerably larger than even that of Najibabad. Equally 
important as the amount of the rainfall is its regularity. In the 
whole period of 42 years there have been only five occasions in 
which the deficit was abnormal, that is to say, exceeding 25 per 
cent., and on an equal number of occasions has a similar excess 
been recorded. The minimum total in any single year was 19*65 
inches in 1877, Bijnor on that occasion recei%ung 16*3 inches. 
This resulted in a famine of some intensity, as will be noticed here-« 
after, but the deficiency on this occasion was quite extraordinary, 
and the nearest approach to this figure is to be found in the 25*44 
inches of 1899, when the district was but slightly affected. The 
other short years were 1886 with 32*68 inches, a defect of little 
moment; 1868 with 27*26 inches, this being a dry year throughout 
the provinces; and 1883 with 27*72 inches. On the other hand, 
the wettest year on record was 1894, when all previous observar- 
tions were surpassed throughout the United Provinces. The 
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average for the district was then 67*85 inches^ but the distribution 
was remarkably uneven^ as Bijnor reported less than 45 and 
Kagina^ a comparatively short distance to the east, over 83 inches, 
ihis total was somewhat closely approached in 1880, when 63*25 
inches were registered for the district as a whole, and on this 
occasion again Bijnor was but slightly in excess of the normal, 
though the other tahsils reported very similar figures. The other 
unusually wet years w^ere 1870 with 58*25 inches, 1871 with 58*95 
inches and 1893 with 60 inches. These amounts are of course 
very great, and in such wet years the drainage system of the 
district is taxed to the utmost. Eeference has already been made 
to this subject, and it has been seen that on the whole little 
damage results from excessive rainfall, and that the injury is con- 
fined to the depressions in the central uplands and the valleys of 
the larger rivers. It is of interest to note that the largest amount 
of rain received in any tahsil in a single year was 86*7 inches at 
Najibabad in 1872. High as this figure is, it has been surpassed 
on one or two occasions in other districts of the plains, notably at 
Gonda and at two tahsils of Basti in 1894. Bijnor, however, holds 
the Indian record for the heaviest fall in a day, for a phenomenal 
storm on the ISth of September 1880 gave 32*4 inches at Nagina 
30*4 at Dhampur, and 28*5 inches at Najibabad within 24 hours. 

The abundance of the rainfall, taken in combination wnththe 
presence of large forest areas, has a marked effect on the salubrity 
of the climate, for in the north and east, both during and for 
some time after the rains, the country is most unhealthy, and in 
the centre of the districb and in the numerous river valleys 
malarial fevers are extremely px^evalent. Outside the forest 
area, however, the health of the district is good, and the vital and 
medical statistics of Bijnor admit of a favourable comparison 
with those of other parts of Rohilkhand and the United Provinces 
generally. Statements of births and deaths for each year from 
1891 onw^ards are to be found in the appendix ; returns are 
extant from a much earlier period, but it is beyond dispute that 
in former days the statistics were at Iea^st open to suspicion.'*' 
From 1871 to 1880 the average death-rate, calculated on the some- 
what unreliable figures of the 1872 census, wms 30*63 per milk; 
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but in the second half of this decade^ when a more accurate system 
of registration had been introduced, the average had risen to 
35*15, \Yhich is probably much nearer to the actual condition of 
affairs, though the rate was no doubt affected adversely by the 
^ ^dlxceptipnal mortality that occurred during the famine year of 
1878.. From 1881 to 1890 the average death-rate per thousand 
of,4he population Avas 32*6; the period was one of generally 
normal rainfall, and was characterised by few epidemics of any 
magnitude, while the general prosperity of the district is further 
illustrated by the high birth-rate, which averaged 41*36 per mille. 
During the next ten years the death-rate rose to 35*84, the increase 
being mainly due to the enhanced mortality from fever in 1894, 
and also in some small measure to the scarcity of 1897. The 
latter year w^as remarkable for the low’- proportion of births, and 
though a great improvement w’^as observed to'wards the end of the 
period, the average for the decade was only 40*6. During the 
last five years, from 1901 to 1905, the mean annual death-rate has 
been 39*19 and the birth-rate 50*86 per mille, and if these figures 
are maintained, a very large increase of the population may 
confidently be expected at the next census. Recently the advent 
of plague has contributed materially tow'^ards an enhanced death- 
rate, but as yet this new factor has had no retarding influence on 
births. 

Another table given in the appendix shows the number ef 
deaths recorded during the last fifteen years from the principal 
forms of disease."^ As is everywhere Jbhe case, fever occupies 
a predominant position, but the returns under this head are 
admittedly the most unreliable. No doubt in a very large number 
of instances malarial fever is the proximate cause of death, but 
it very often happens that the diagnosis is both incomplete and 
inaccurate, and it may be assumed that a large proportion of the 
mortality returned under the head of fever results from diseases such 
Bsinfluenjsa and pneumonia, in which fever is merely a symptom. 
Generally speaking it may be said that the higher the proportion 
of deaths from fever to the total mortality, the better the health 
of the district generally, the reason for this apparently anomalous 
condition being that when the percentage of death from fever is 
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low^ there is probably a severe epidemic of cholera or Bmall-pox. 

The truth of this is borne out by an examination of the returns. 

From 1871 to 1880 fever accounted for only 55 per cent, 
of the i^ecordod deaths^ while throughout that ])eriod small-pox 
wrought havoc in the district^ and in several years there were 
serious outbreaks of cholera. Between 1881 and 1890 the per- 
centage assigned to fever rose to 73 : it wmuld have been much 
higher but for the occurrence of an exceptionally severe outbreak 
of srnall-pox in 1883, in which year only 50 per cent of the deaths 
^vere. ascribed to fever. During the succeeding decade over S3 
per cent, of the deaths were returned as due to fever, and only 
in 1897 was the proportion much lower, that year being marked, 
by another virulent epidemic of srnall-pox. 

The district has never been free from cholera; although the Cholera, 
mortality from this cause seldom assumes alarming proportions. 

The disease appears to be almost endemic, and its prevention is 
rendered especially difficult by the impossibility of adequately 
protecting the water-supplies. The Avater level is generally so 
high in the wells that their contamination is rendered peculiarly 
easy, as is the case in all submontaue districts. The proximity 
of Hard war is another source of danger, as the disease has fre- 
quently been traced to the great religious gatherings at that place, 
and AT hen an outbreak occurs at these fairs, the dissemination 
of cholera over tlio adjacent country follows very rapidly. In the 
district itself the place most commonly infected by cholera is 
Nagina, which has on many occasions been the starting-point of 
epidemics, ihe statistical history of the disease is somewhat 
remarkable. From 1871 to ISSO the average annual number of 
deaths from this causa was 316, or 14 per cent, of the total mortality. 

The only epidemic of any intensity was that of 1878, atIigii the 
death-rate from all caiisas was abnormally high and 1,300 persons 
were carried off by cholera. From ISSl to 1889 inclusive the 
disease almost vanished : there Avas nothing approaching an epi- 
demic, and barely ten deaths AAmre recorded annually. In 1890, 
however, a serious outbreak occurred, the mortality reaching to 
1,570, and since that time the average has xisen to a surprising 
extent. There Avas a A\ddospread epidemic in 1892, Avhen 1,707 
deaths Avere registered ; but a^Jart from this there were no years a£ 
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exceptional mortality, though the disease was always more or less 
prevalent. Tor the ten years ending in 1900 cholera accounted 
for some 630 deaths annually or nearly two per cent, of the 
recorded total, and on only three occasions was the number less 
than one hundred. During the last five years the average has 
somewhat declined, but has remained fairly constant, amounting 
to 285 deaths per annum. There is no perceptible relation 
between cholera and the rainfall, and its prevalence must apparently 
be ascribed to other, and possibly accidental, causes. 

In former days the district was constantly exposed to the 
ravages of small-pox, but of late years the mortality has steadily 
declined, though periodical epidemics of great intensity continue 
to visit the district. The returns, so far as they are of any value, 
show that from 1871 to 1880 some 1,460 deaths occurred annually 
from this cause, the worst epidemics being those of 1876 and 1878 
more than 4,000 persons being carried off in the former year. 
During the next decade the average dropped to 906 per annum, 
and this figure would have been very much less but for the 
alarming outbreak of 1883, when the” mortality reached nearly 
8,500. The ensuing ten years saw a striking improvement, for 
the average was only 494, while if 1897 be excluded, the total falls 
to less than 90 persons. In the year in question the disease 
raged throughout the district, the number of deaths registered 
under this head being no less than 4,222, whereas two years 
earlier the district had been entirely free, for the first time within 
the memory of man. After this great visitation Bijnor remained 
almost immune, but in 1903 and the following year small-pox once 
more appeared, and more than a thousand persons died from the 
disease. Such occurrences may, however, now be regarded as 
exceptional, and this result is to be attributed solely to the spread of 
vaccination. In old days the practice of inoculation was fairly 
common, but not sufficiently so to protect the people in any way 
against epidemics. V accination through the agency of Government 
was not introduced till after the mutiny, and at first made very little 
progress. ^ By 1870 it was already observed that the number of 
persons willing to submit themselves to treatment was yearly 
increasing, and the^ immunity of those who had consented to 
undergo this operation contributed materially to the readiness 
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with which the people caine forM'ard, and especially so at a time 
w'hen small-pox was rife throughout the district. Between 1871 
and 1880 more than 228,000 persons were vaccinated, or nearly 
one-third of the total population. The comparative absence of 
the disease during the next ten years naturally caused a decline, 
but the epidemic at the end of the period brought up the figures 
again, the total for the decade being 229,600. The rate of pro- 
gress was steadily maintained from 1891 to 1900, the annual 
average rising to 23,785. At the present time the number is still 
larger, the average for the last five years being 25,900. Accord- 
ing to the latest report, the proportion of the population protected 
by vaccination in 1905-06 and the six preceding years is nearly 
23 per cent, of the whole, this figure being well above the general 
average for the provinces. Vaccination is carried out by a staff 
of one assistant superintendent and 17 vaccinators, under the 
control of the civil surgeon. The cost amounts to some 
BiS. 2,500 annually and is mainly borne by provincial funds, the 
balance being contributed by the district board and the munici- 
palities. The Vaccination Act is in force in the latter, and there 
vaccination is compulsory. 

Other diseases call for very little comment. The most pre- 
valent are bowel complaints, especially dysentery, these being 
in most cases the result of malarial fever. Afflictions of the 
eye are very common, and may be traced to various causes, 
of which the most important are malaria and small-pox. A large 
number of cases of goitre come up for treatment in the local 
dispensaries, especially in the north and east of the district. 
There is a widespread popular belief, not only in Bijnor but in 
all the submontane tracts, that the disease is brought on by 
drinking snow-fed water. It is undoubtedly the case that goitre 
is most common along the banks of the great rivers, and 
especially in comparative proximity to the mountains ; but it has 
not been determined whether this theory has any foundation in 
fact. The table referred to above gives the annual mortality 
from plague. This first made its appearance with an isolated 
case in 1902 ; in the following year seven deaths occurred, but 
the disease disappeared in the hot weather. In 1904, however, it 
revisited the district and spread to every part ; no fewer than 
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1,200 deaths were recorded, aud possibly many others wore 
concealed. Though it died down as before during the summer 
months, plague broke out again in the winter, and 1905 assumed 
alarming proportions. By the end of the year total mortality had 
reached 7,094, and as yet the scourge shows no signs of disappear- 
ance. As in the rest of Bohilkhand, the advent of plague was 
attributed by the people to the action of Government, and this 
belief has not yet been eradicated. It was supposed that there was 
a deliberate intention to reduce the population, owing to the incon- 
venience and expense of having to feed so many persons during the 
famine of 1897 ; and so much credence did the theory obtain that 
even wells were picketed to prevent Government agents from 
obtaining access to them. Consequently little could be attempted 
in the way of preventive measures such as forcible segregation 
or disinfection. I he people leavm an infected village, but merely 
go elsewhere aud carry the disease with them : till recently no one 
has come forward for inoculation j but its benefits are slowly- 
beginning to be appreciated. 

Statistics of infirmities were first collected at the census of 
1872, and are extant for that year and for each succeeding 
enumeration. The figures seem, however, to be of little value, 
owing chiefly to the difficulty of definition. Thus in 1901 there 
were 160 deaf-mutes, as compared with 586 at the previous 
census and 556 in 1881, while in 1872 the total was but 164. 
Ko safe deductions may be drawn from these figures : the latest 
total is low in compiarison with those of adjacent districts, 
except perhaps on the west ; it is cei’tainly lower than might be 
expected in a tract in which goitre is found so frequently ,*^8 the 
connection between the disease and the affliction is very clearly 
established. In the case of insanity the variations are unim- 
portant : there wmre 120 persons described as insane in 1901, 
and this figure may be taken as normal. Leprosy shows a great 
decline, the total dropping from 280 in 1891 to 219 at th^last 
census. The affliction is more prevalent in Moradabad, while 
in. the Doal) districts to the west it is comparatively rare : its 
origin IS still unknown, and ive must be content to leave it for 
the present a matter for speculation. Similarly, the number of 
blind persons has markedly decreased, the total in 1901 beinv 
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2^086 as compared with 2,758 at the preceding enumeration. The 
deeiine is probably real, as throughout the provinces the growing 
immunity of the population to small-pox has materially affected 
blindness, which is a common resultant of the disease. The total 
is still high, and the prevalence of this infirmity is very 
noticeable throughout the Meerut and Eohilkhand divisions. To 
quote the last census report, ^^it seems probable that the closer 
ill-ventilated houses of western districts, which are filled with 
pungent smoke while cooking operations are going on, may tend 
to cause diseases of the eye more than the draughty wattled huts 
in the eastern districts. * 



CHAPTER II. 


Ageiculttjee ah-d Commeece. 


Like the rest of Rohilkhand, the district is fully cultivated Cnltivat- 
aud has attained a high state of development. The proportion 
of cultivated land to the entire area, however, is necessarily 
somewhat low by reason of the large extent of forest in the 
Najibabad and Nagina tahsils. This forest is shown in the 
annual returns under the head of culturable waste, but it should 
properly be omitted in order to enable the formation of a correct 
comparative estimate of the district and its relation to the 
adjacent tracts. The earliest authentic records of cultivation are ' 
those of the ninth settlement, prepared between 1833 and 1838. 

It was then found that 470,104 acres or about 41 jjer cent, of the 
present total area were cultivated, this figure being probably 
below the normal, owing to the depressed condition into which a 
large portion of the district had fallen as the result of unscientific 
assessments and other causes. During the currency of the 
settlement an enormous improvement was effected, for in 1865 
the area under the plough was no less than 591,256 acres or 51-5 per 
cent. When the settlement operations closed nine years later, a 
marked increase was already noticeable, the total cultivation 
having risen to 607 ,163 acres. The rate of extension appears to 
have been well maintained, since in 1884-85, the first year in 
which the present system of annual returns was instituted, the 
net cropped area was 635,098 acres. For the ensuing ten years 
the figure remained high, averaging 640,670 acres or 65-7 per 
cent, of the whole ; but in the last year a distinct decline was 
observed, as the result of a succession of wet seasons, which 
produced much deterioration in the lowlying parts of the district, 
and especially in the Hagina tahsil. From 1896 to 1900 the 
average was only 609,341 acres, the lowest point being reached 
in 1896-97, a year of general famine. With the commencement 
of the new century almost aU traces of depression vanished and 
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cultivation went up by leaps and bounds, the increase in the- 
first year being over 46,000 acres. The average area under 
tillage from 1 901 to 1905 inclusive was 660,946 acres or 67 'd 
per cent, of the whole district ; and if from the latter be excluded” 
only the reserved forests, which constitute but a small portion of ” 
the whole jungle area, the proportion rises to> 61 percent. Au' 
examination of the conditions prevailing in. the different 
parganas show that outside the forest tract the standard of' 
development is extremely high, except perhaps in the parts 
adjoining the Ganges, where the effects of deterioration in the 
khadir are still visible. Thus, only 30-6 per cent, of the \rhole 
area, is cultivated in pargana Barhapura, 32-9 per cent, in 
Najibabad and 40'.3 per cent, in Afzalgarh. Tn the remaining 
area the lowest proportion is 59-7 per cent, in Bashta, followed 
by 63-6 per cent, in Dhampur. both parganas possessing laro-e 
stretches of khadir land which is more or less precariousi 
Similarly in Davanagar and Mandawar the average is but 66 per 
cent., but in the rest of the district it rises to-70 per cent, or more 
the highest point being attained in pargana Chandpur, where no. 
less than 76-6- per cent, of the entire area is under cultivatioui 
The returns for 1905-06- will be found in the appendix.* The 
figures for that year probably represent the present normal condi- 
tion of affairs, but it may be noted that the cultivated area was 
higher by' som-j 12,090 acres in the preceding-year, which showed 
a record figure of 674/121 aores. 

The barren area has been dealt with- in the precedino- 
chapter, where it was shown to amount at present to- 11-2 per 
cent, of the whole district. Adding this to the proportion 
cultivated and including the l-a7 per cent, of the grove land 
there remains no less than 30-33 per cent, shown'’ as fit for 
cultivation. From this it might be imagined that a considerable 
extension of tillage may be expected in the future, but in all 
probability such is not the case. It must be remembered that 
this culturable area includes all the forests, and must therefore 
he reduced by some 145,000 acres. Another large deduction 
must be made on account of new fallow, averaging 76,738 acres 
as most of this is deliberately left untilled, in accordance with 

^ Appendix, Table V.. 
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the general principles of rotation^ which are of especial import- 
ance in a district that depends to so large an extent on 
the outturn of sugarcane. Thus the land available consists of 
101^848 acres of old fallow and about 34^000 acres of 
ciilturable waste, though it may be doubted whether any large 
proportion of this could be tilled with profit. As already 
mentioned, much of it difiers but little from that shown as 
■barren ; but at the same time it is certain that there is room for 
improvement in the deteriorated parganas of Afzalgarh, Barha- 
pura and Dhampur, as also in the abandoned k/mdir lands of 
Bashta and Mandawar. Elsewhere, except perhaps in Seohara, 
the areas of old fallow are small and in several cases quite 
insignificant ; the Nagina and Chandpur parganas, for example, 
showing but 756 and 652 acres respectively. Further details of 
•area will be given in the various pargana articles. 

In its general features the agriculture of the district does 
not differ from that of the adjoining country, and calls for no 
special comment. The points most worthy of mention are the 
■comparative absence of irrigation, which the physical chaj'acteris- 
tics of the tract render unnecessary, and the presence of an 
nnusually skilled body of cultivators. Owing probably to the 
former circumstance, it is generally the custom in this district, 
^as in Muzaffarnagar to the west, to devote almost equal attention 
to all the good land in the village, and no special care is paid to 
the fields in the immediate neighbourhood of the homestead, 
except by tenants of the market-gardening class. The only 
distinction is that made in favour of certain crops, and especially 
cane, which by reason of its intrinsic value obtains almost all 
the available supply of manure. The agricultural implements 
‘ differ in no wa^y . from those in use everywhere, nor have any 
improvements been introduced, except in the substitution of the 
iron sugar mill for the old wooden kolhu^ which has now entirely 
disappeared. In other respects, it is true, considerable progress 
Las been achieved, particularly in the extension of the double- 
cropped area and also in the crops themselves, the more valuable 
staples and those necessitating a higher style of husbandry having 
largely taken the place of the inferior grains that constituted the 
principal products of the tract fifty years ago. 
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The agricultural year is divided into the three generally 
recognised portions by the harvests -which here go by the usual 
names of and or intermediate. The last is of 

very little importance in this district, as during the five years 
ending in 1906 the average area occupied hy zaid crops was only 
2/09 acres, so that this harvest may practically be neglected. 
Of the others the kharif or autumn harvest assumes by far the 
more prominent position, largely exceeding the rabi in point of 
area throughout the district, with the single exception of pargaua 
Barhapura, where the acreage in either ease is approximately 
equal. At the settlement of 1866 the kharif area was 353 566 
acres as compared with 265,419 acres sown in the rahi. Since 

that time both figures have largely increased, the kharif makino- 
somewhat more rapid progress. For the five years ending iu 
1900 the latter harvest covered on an average 443,393 acres and 
the rabi 299,636 acres, while from 1901 to 1905 inclusive the 
figures were 447,706 and 316,599 acres respectively. 

As will be evident fi-om the returns given above, the total 
area cropped is very much greater than the actual amount of 
land under cultivation. This results from the practice of gather- 
ing two harvests on the same field in a single year, therel>v 
materially increasing the total produce, although it is not quite 
certain how far this may be done without impairing the fertility 
of the land. It is manifest that the practice of double-croppim*- 
has grown largely in favour of late years j the early records are 
unreliable and even useless, for the returns of 1865 show only 
2o2 acres as dofadi, and this is certainly inaccurate : this view 
was taken by the settlement officer himself, ivho was well aware 
that the custom was in common vogue, and held that a larou 
allowance must be made for land bearing two crops. Accurot« 

1895 the double-cropped area averaged 103,400 acres aunuallv 
or 16 per cent, of the net cultivation, while for the next ten yeare 

109,890 acres or 17 per cent, of the total area under tillage. The 
proportion in the second period would have been much hic^her 
but for one or two unfavourable seasons, and the extent to which 
the practice can be carried was illustrated in 1905, when no less 
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than 127,220 acres bore two crops in the year. The effect of 
this extension is most visible in the case of barley and gram, 
which are now grown on land that formerly produced only an 
early kliarif crop. On the other hand, it has reduced the fallow 
area to the lowest possible proportions, so that probably the 
apparent advantage should be to some extent discounted. 

Among the various kharif crops by far the most important 
is rice, which occupies on an average 177,636 acres or 39‘7 per 
cent, of the total harvest. This represents an increase of about 
33,000 acres since 1865, and this extension is due partly to the 
general development of the district, and partly to the marked 
improvement which has taken place in agriculture by substituting 
more valuable staples for the inferior crops grown in former 
years. Generally speaking, the rice area is mainly confined to 
the lowlying lands and richer soils in which the natural moisture 
is more abundant and artificial irrigation practicable. Thus 
in the parganas of Akbarabad, Afzalgarh, Nihtaur, Nagina and 
Dhampur more than half the kharif area is under rice, while the 
general average is largely exceeded also in Seohara, Najibabad 
and Barliapura. On the other hand, the lowest proportion is 
to be found in the southern half of the Bijnor tahsil, and in 
pargana Bashta, where much of the land lies high and the rice- 
bearing tracts of the Ganges khadir are in a deteriorated state, 
only 10-6 per cent, of the kharif area is taken up by this crop. 
Almost all the rice grown in this district is of the late or trans- 
planted variety, and only in pargana Nagina is early rice 
extensively grown. The most valuable kind is the fine species 
known as munji, for which the khadir lands of Mandawar have 
long been famous. 

lifext to rice comes sugarcane, another crop of great value. Sugar- 
It averages 71,485 acres or 16 per cent, of the Mar-i/ harvest ; 
the highest proportions being 20-7 per cent, in pargana Kiratpur 
and 20 per cent, in Nagina, while the lowest are 8-1 per cent, in 
Bashta and 11’6 per ce'nt. in Barhapura. The remarkable extent 
to which sugarcane is produced in this district is of great economic 
importance, as it constitutes the chief article of commerce and its 
value as a rent-paying factor cannot be over-estimated. The area 
has at all times been large, though it has greatly increased of 
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late years, keeping pace with the general development; in 1SC5 
sugarcane covered 46,581 acres, so that the extension of cultivation 
in the ease of this staple has been well over 25 per cent. Of 
course, it must be remembered that the crop occupies the ground 
for the whole year, and also necessitates a year’s fallow; but as 
the average profit is estimated at Rs. i5 per acre, the amount 
realised by the cultivators is moi’e than 53 lakhs, which is almost 
equivalent to the total rental for two years. The cost of cultiva- 
tion, however, is proportionately great, as the rent is high and 
jrlenty of manure and irrigation are necessary ; as many as twenty 
pbugbings are given before planting, and constant coding and 
digging are requisite after the young shoots have set. For rice, 
on the other hand, nine or ten ploughings as a rule suffice, but 
the net profit in this case seldom exceeds Rs. 8 per acre. 

Another valuable crop is cotton, though its cultivation is 
declining. In 1865 it covered 46,270 acres, wheareas the avei-age 
for the past five years has been 36,143 acres or 8-1 per cent, of the 
harvest. Its distribution is very uneven, as in Barhapura ami 
Najibabad the proportion of cotton is no less than 23-1 and 17-8 
per cent, respectively, and the general average is only exceeded 
elsewhere in Dhampur, Seohara and Afzalgarh; in the western 
and central uplands the figure drops rapidly, and in the Bijnor 
tahsil it is less than five per cent. The crop is commonly sown 
in sugarcane fields after the latter has been harvested ; and its 
decline is due to the substitution of maize, millets or dry rice 
which can be immediately followed by the more profitable cereals 
such as wheat or wheat and barley mixed. Cotton requires 
careful tillage, the fields being ploughed about six times, and 
weeded thrice; the rent is calculated at zaUi rates, and the 
profit is less than half the outlay, averaging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 
per acre. 

^ A large area is taken up by the millets, and especially ba jra 
which IS grown extensively on the lighter and unirrigated soils. 
More usually it is sown in combination with arhar, the latter 
remaining on the ground throughout the winter. Thus mixed 
it averages 67,814 acres or 15-1 per cent, of the kharif area, ‘bu^ 
m all the parganas of the Bijnor tahsil the proportion exceeds 
1 per cent., while elsewhere the crop is comparatively rare, save 
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in Kiratpiir and Burhi^ur, both of which show figures closely 
approximating to the district average* There is^ on the other 
hand, but little jvjGbTy or rather very little is allowed to come to 
maturity, for the crop is sown on some 20,000 acres annually 
and cut while green for fodder : in this way it is of considerable 
value, while the practice has the further advantage of clearing 
the ground at an early date, so as to admit of adequate prepara- 
tion for the ensuing rahL Of the pulses, arliar has been already 
mentioned : it is never grown by itself, but is either combined 
wdth hajra or cotton, or else sown round the edges of other fields. 

The smaller kinds known as mung and motlij cover on an 
average 33,363 acres, or 7*4 per cent, of the harvest. More than 
half this ‘area is to be found in the Bijnor tahsil, these crops 
being especially common in the southern parganas ; they are also 
raised extensively in the adjacent tracts of Burhpur in tahsil 
Dhampur. Maize has increased in popularity to a surprising 
extent of late years, as is the case throughout Eohilkhand. In 
1865 it was almost unknown in this district, while the present 
average is 10,850 acres, or 2*3 per cent, of the kharif. The only 
large areas, however, are in the lowlands of Dhampur, Afzalgarh 
and Seohara, though it is to be found in all parganas. The 
extension of maize is a welcome feature, for the crop is among the 
earliest to come to maturity, and this quality is of the greatest 
importance in a district which has so frequently su Sored from 
famines, as a. result of a premature cessation of the monsoon. 

The rest of the Icharif area is taken up for the most part by small 
and coarse millets, such as Icodon, Imtki^ kangni and shamahh. 

These are grown in all parganas, but especially those of the 
Bijnor and Najibabad tahsiLs, being suited to the poor soils of 
the higher uplands. There is a fair amount of garden cultivation 
and a small area is under hemp, the fibre of which is made into 
sacking at Nagina and elsewhere. 

In the,ra6i the lead is taken by wheat, which is the most Wheat, 
valuable of all the food grains and is an important article of 
export. Sown by itself, it covered during the five years ending 
in 1906 no less than 125,543 acres on an average, or 39“6 per 
cent, of the entire harvest. It occupies a secondary position to 
barley throughout the Bijnor tahsil and pargana Kii'atpur, as in 
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the high unwaterecl lands of the Ganges watershed the yield is iroor 
and unprofitable; but in the Nagina tahsil it oecupies more than 
60 per cent, of the rabi area, and in Najibabad the proportion is 
over 45 per cent., Dhampur also being slightly above the general 
average. In 1865 the area under wheat was 114,000 acres, so that 
the extension of this staple has been noteworthy. Still greater 
has been the increase in the cultivation of gujai or wheat mixed 
with barley, which now amounts to some 60,700 acres, or more 
than double the figure recorded at the tenth settlement. A fur- 
ther area of about 20,000 acres is under wheat and gram, the 
latter combination being most common in the Nagina and 
Dhampur tahsils, while half the gujni lands belong to tahsil 
Bijnor. Wheat requires from five to eight ploughings, as much 
manure as is available, and two or three waterings in order to 
obtain the maximum yield. The cost of cultivation is conse- 
quently high, and the estimated profit, after deducting rent and 
other charges, is not more than Es. 8 qier acre. The quality has 
been improved to some extent during recent years by the intro- 
duction of a new variety knowm as mundia, which has gained 
considerable popularity in the parganas of Chandpur, Bashta, 
Nihtaur and Nagina, 

Barley, sown by itself and in combination with wheat, gi’am 
and masuT, averages 108,019 acres or 34T per cent, of the laud 
cultivated for the rabi harvest. The proportion ranges from 55 
per cent, in tahsil Bijnor to less than 24 per cent, in JSTajibabad, 
the lowest pargana averages being 13-2 per cent, in Najibabad 
and 14-2 per cent, in Barhapura, while the highest percentage is 
63-9 in Daranagar. Barley does well on a light soil, wnth little 
or no manure and irrigation, provided the winter rains are 
seasonable, and the crop is therefore well suited for the uplands 
with their small village sites and scanty means of irrigation. 
Sown by itself, barley averaged 10-4 per cent, of the harvest, 
while mixed with gram it contributed a further 4-4 per cent,, the 
remainder being barley and wheat. 

Gram is very largely grown in the district by itself, in addi< 
tion to its admixture with wheat or barley ; it averages 41,555 
acres of 13T per cent, of the harvest, and the proportion varies 
but little in the different tahsils. It is low'est in Bijnor, and 
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highest ia all those tracts in which rice is the chief autumu staple, 
for gram is commonly sown as a second crop. The increase of 
double-crojjping has resulted in a marked extension of the gram 
area, which is now twice at great as in 1865. The remaining 
food crops of the rahi comprise mast6r, averaging 4,461 acres, of 
which three-fonrths are included in the Ifagina and Dhampur 
tahsils; peas, to the extent of some 1,400 acres, in the same sub- 
divisions ; and garden ciops, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
chiefly in the vicinity of the towns. Other produce comprises 
tobacco and oilseeds, the latter being of considerable importance. 
Altogether they cover on an average 15,132 acres or 4-8 per cent, 
of the harvest, and consist principally in mustard and rapej 
there is but little linseed, though small quantities are sown in 
each pargana. Tobacco cultivation in Bijnor at one time bid 
fair to assume a prominent position, but now the area under that 
crop is no more than 150 acres. It is grown by Sanis, who are 
the most careful and painstaking of all the agricultural castes. 
The interest lies, however, in the experiments which were con- 
ducted many years ago with the view of improving tobacco cul- 
tivation by the introduction of Turkish and American varieties. 
These were undertaken, by Colonel Parrott and Major Smith, of 
the Stud department, in 1868, seven kinds of seed being adopted 
for the purpose. Several of these failed, but one or two, and 
notably the Virginian, succeeded admirably, and a smoking 
mixture, composed of tliis tobacco blended with Manila and 
Latakia, gro\rn at Bhogpur in the forests of IS^ajibabad, U'as 
sold in tins to European purchasers, and for a time acquired 
some celebrity. The experiment was unfortunately abandoned 
before the industry had become fully established, the chief reasons 
being that the imported plants rapidly degenerated, necessitating 
constant importation of fresh seed, and that the difficult process of 
curing required supervision by experts, whose services were not 
to be obtained from India. The most important result was the 
discovery that tobacco of a high class can be grown in this 
climate and that its cultivation, if systematically practised, can 
be undertaken at a profit. No opium is grown in Bijnor, 
the cultivation of poppy having been prohibited for many 
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The comparative scarcity of irrigation is due partly to the 
abundance of the rainfall and partly to the nature of the soil* In 
the lowlands little is required, except for garden crops, and in 
the dvj uplands little is obtainable by reason of the sandy 
nature of the subsoil, and consequently attention is given rather 
to those crops which flourish best without artificial watering* The 
total irrigated area at the settlement of 1865 was but 34,253 
acres or only 6*8 per cent, of the cultivation, the average being 
markedly exceeded in the Nagina and Dhampur parganas alone, 
where the proportions were 17*8 and 18*2 per cent, respectively. 
These figures were due to the presence of the canals, which were 
also utilised to some extent in Burhpiir, this pargana having 9T 
per cent, irrigated. It was then considered that the amount had 
been givatly understated, and it is certain that concealment of 
irrigation was far from uncommon, in view of the approaching 
revision of assessment. This surmise was afterwards verified in 
some measure, though it is doubtful to what extent the culti- 
vators were influenced by the experience of several years of 
drought and famine, which gave a great stimulus to the co-n- 
struction of wells. In normal years irrigation drops to a very 
low figure, but the fluctuations mainly affect canals, and the 
area watered from wells exhibits a constant tendency to increase. 
In 1884-85 the total irrigated area was but 24,384 acres or 3*8 
per cent, of the cultivation, and for the ten years ending in 1895 
the corresponding figures were 22,628 acres or 3*6 per cent. 
Then came a dry period and a very decided increase was 
observed, the average for the five years ending in 1900 being no 
less than 43,606 acres, the highest point being reached with 
61,606 acres in the last year. The returns for the past five years 
show an average of 39,806 acres or 6 per cent, of the net 
cultivation. This is exceeded in Burhpur, where 16*8 per cent, 
was irrigated, in Nagiiia with 16 per cent., in Dhampur with 
10’9, and in Seohara and Najibabad with 7 per cent. each. 
In the remaining parganas of the Nagina and Najibabad tahsils 
and in the northern half of Bijnor the amount of irrigation is 
extremely small. 

At tho present time 47*6 per cent, of the land irrigated is 
watered from wells, 38*4 per cent, from canals, 4 per cent, from 
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lakes and ponds, and 10 per cent, from the streams and other 
sources. These figures exhibit the great change that has taken 
place of late years, for in 1865 wells supplied but 31 per cent., 
canals 32*3, ponds 29*2, and streams 7*5 per cent. At that time 
the well-irrigated area was 10,618 acres, while from 1886 to 1895 
it was 11,828, and for the next ten years 19,362 acres, the 
maximum being 36,106 acres in 1899-1900. The development 
©f well irrigation, taken in combination with the great extension 
©f the area- supplied by the canals, of which mention will be made 
later, is of the highest importance in determining the security 
of the district ; though unfortunately they generally serve but to 
strengthen those tracts 'svhich have never suffered much, as they 
increase but slowly in the less favourably situated parganas. 
There has indeed been a considerable improvement in Bashta, 
and also in Seohara, but apart from these the amount of irrigation 
from wells is only appreciably large in those parganas wdiich 
have the benefits of canals as well, notably Burlipur and Dhampur. 
The same remarks apply to ponds and other sources, though in 
every instance the ai‘ea is extremely small, with the single 
exception of Najibabad, where vSome 2,921 acres are irrigated by 
damming some of the streams and 'svatercourses. 

The history of canal irrigation in this district is a record of 
ambitious schemes and modest acbievements. The first proposal 
was that of the collector of Moradabad in 1824, who recom- 
mended a canal for the north of the district, and this was followed 
by the deputation of the superintendent of canals at Bareilly in 
1824 to report on the practicability of the undertaking and the 
selection of the most suitable lines. The report was submitted 
in the following year, advocating the construction of a canal 
from the Khoh river, and in 1838 the suggestion was adopted, 
the Nagina canal being constructed at a cost of Rs. 57,843 and 
opened for irrigation in 1840. The next project was that of 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Bengal Engineers, who proposed an 
eastern Ramganga canal, the scheme being superseded tw^o years 
later by that of Lieutenant Jones of the same corps, who did so 
much for the irrigation system of theTarai. The intention was 
to dam the river two miles below Kalagarh and to lead a channel 
through Afzalgarh, across the Banaili and Pili and thence into 
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the Dhela in Moradabad, with three distributaries leading souths 
westwards between the riveTs of pargana Afealgarh. The estim- 
ated cost was Es. 3,02,279^ and the annual revenue anticipated 
was Es. 75^000; but it was found that the latter was far too 
sanguine an estimate^ and that the natural obstacles were too great, 
while no account was taken of possible changes in the Rainganga^s 
course. The project was therefore abandoned in 1843. Some 
seven years later the Nihtaur canal from the Gangan wms 
constructed, but of this nothing is known definitely till the year 
1863; it is said to have cost Es. 12,123, and to have started 
wovk in 1860, the design having probably originated with the 
district authorities. The next scheme wms that of a western 
I^amganga canal, planned by Mr. J. Parker, an engineer, in 
1855. It was to start near Kalagarh, and after passing soiit}>- 
westwards through parganas Barhapura, Nagina, Nihtaur and 
Daranagar, to turn south at Halclaur through Chanclpur and 
Bashta, and so into the Moradabad and Budaun districts. The 
project received careful consideration, but wms suspended on 
account of the mutiny. In 1870 it was revived, Mr. Parker, 
in conjunction with Mr. Eoberts, putting forward a somewhat 
modified scheme, by which a channel from Bhogpur on the 
Eamganga was to supply the water required for the rabij and 
a fe3der from the contemplated Eastern Ganges canal that 
necessary for the hharif^ in Budaun and Moradabad alone. Mr. 
Joneses old idea of an eastern Eamganga canal was at the same 
time revived; but no final decision was reached till 1876, the 
delay being due to the consideration of other designs. It was 
then rejected on account of the excessive cost, the inadequate 
supply of wmter, and the claubtful advantages that might be 
anticipated. The Ganges canal project originated wdth no less 
an authority than Colonel Baird Smith, E.E., w^ho in 1861 recom- 
mended the construction of an irrigation channel through ’western 
Eohilkhand. No. action wms, however, taken till 1867, when Mr. 
Parker was directed to survey the country and report on the 
feasibility of the scheme. The proposed hoadworks were to be 
at Shampur in Najibabad, and the line taken was to run through 
that pargana, Kiratpur, Akbarabad, Bijnor and Daranagar. 
From Jhaln it was to follow the course selected for the Eamganga 
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€anal in 1855, traversing Moradabad in two and Budaiin in three 
'channels. The scheme took practical shape in 1869, when one of 
the Moradabad channels was commenced as a famine relief work, 
but farther construction was delayed, owing to discussions that 
arose as to the demand on the Ganges, the interference with 
drainage, and the financial results. The last revised project was 
submitted in 1873, but the undertaking was abandoned the next 
year, after the departure of Sir William Muir, who had lent it 
strong support. The reasons, which led to this result were, briefly, 
the insufficient supply afforded by the Ganges, the unremunerative 
nature of the enterprise, and the absence of any great necassity 
for such a canal, except perhaps in the dry uplands of this district. 

Thus the canals in Bijnor belong merely to two small systems, of 
which some account may now be given. 

As originally constructed the ISTagina caual took out of the Nagina 
Khoh near Kamaruddinnagar, an earthen dam some 600 feet 
long being thrown across the bed of the river. The water thus 
passed by a supply channel about three miles long into the 
Pilkhala, and then down that stream to the canal head at 
Jogipura, two miles distant from the junction. A change in the 
course of the Khoh, however, necessitated a new dam, which was 
iflaced a m le higher up at Jahanabad, and the water was thus 
brought into the Sukhrao, over which a second embankment was 
thrown, in order to force the water into the new supply channel 
leading to the Pilkhala. The regulator at Jogipura, as originally 
constructed, had a head on the west side for the Eanil^ota branch, 
a minor channel some three miles long that irrigates a small 
tract of country to the south-west, and another head on the east 
for the main canal, sluices being provided in the centre to pass 
any surplus water down the Pilkhala into the Gangan. For the 
first two miles the main channel passes through high ground and 
little irrigation is effected, but below this point the water surface 
is slightly above the level of the country, so that the fields can be 
watered by flush. At first the canal was slightly more than 
nine miles long, and tailed into the Karula close to the town of 
ISTagina; an earthen dam placed across the stream about a mile 
below the town supplied water to two small branches on tha 
right and left banks, each about three miles long, and known as 
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. the Kiratpur and Puraini branches. The additional supply 
thus poured into the Karula was utilised some distance lower 
do\ra by the mmindars of pargaua Dhampur by means of a 
dam across the stream, and a water-rate was charged for the 
irrigation thus obtained. Between 1882 and 1884 the canal was 
partially remodelled at a cost of Rs. 11,480, the heads of the two 
minor branches being placed in the ealial channel itself, thus 
obviating the necessity for the Karula dam. A more complete 
scheme of reconstruction was undertaken between 1892 and 1S94 
at an outlay of Rs. 37,197. The last three miles of the main 
channel were abandoned, and the heads • of the two branches 
carried to more suitable sites higher up the canal. The Kiratpur 
branch ivas thus made to command a much larger area, and at 
the same tune was extended for a considerable distance to the 
south, along the watershed of the Gangan and Karula, eventually 
tailing into the Gangan canal near Nihtaur; and the Puraini 
branch was carried past the town of Kaginaand continued along 
the doffb ot the Karula and Pao Ihoi as far as Fakhanpur, with 
a total length of ten miles. In 1895 the Kotra minor was added 
to the Puraini branch at a cost of Rs. 2,369, in order to reach 
the country to the south-east of Nagioa, and in 1897 an escape 
was made from the same branch leading into the Paorlhoi, The 
last addition was the small Nainpura minor, constructed in 1901 
and taking off from the right bank of the Kiratpur branch • it is 
about two^miles in length, and follows the line of an old 
mmdicriciitting. The total length of the canal is now about 
44 miles. Thera is an inspection-house at Kot Qadir near the 
dam on the Ivhoh, and the canal offices ax-e at Kagina, 

_ The Nihtaur canal begins close to the town of that name 
in the village of Rasulpur Sheikh on the east bank. It was 
originally known as the lower Gangan canal, to distinguish it 

^ supplementary channel dug 

about 1840 Irom the sources of the river with the object of 

replenishing the supply for the Nagina canal. No sooner 
however xvas the work complete than the springs abandoned 
the head of the cutting to break out elsewhere, and the under- 
taking never proved of any value. The waters of the river are 
held up at Rasulpur Sheikh by a masonry regulator, which was 
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severely damaged by floods in 1876 and again in 1889, so that 
considerable improvements were found necessary and carried 
into effect in 1894, For the first mile the canal passes through 
a deep cutting, with good sMsham plantations on either bank. 
Originally it was eight and a half miles in length, ending near 
AHnagar, but in 1882 the channel was extended as far as 
Morna, At the same time the Garabpu-r minor was constructed 
to irrigate the land between the canal and the Gangan for the 
first five miles, and to replace the irrigation that had formerly 
been obtained by d amming the river ; and a second small minor 
was also made at Umri near the canal tail. The chief objection 
taken to this original line was that for three miles it followed 
the valley of the Karula, and in this portion of its course the 
banks rapidly deteriorated, rendering the work of maintenance 
very difficult. In 1896 it became necessary to remodel the whole 
canal at an estimated cost of Rs. 31,994. Prom the first mile 
the channel is now carried along the watershed of the Gangan, 
and the canal has now a length of 14| miles, falling into the 
river a short distance west of Tajpur. At the same time the 
Garabpiir minor was abandoned, while two others, known as the 
Bhatiana and Sarakthal, were excavated on the left bank, and 
the old ITmri minor was reconstructed and extended for five 
and. a half miles. Subsequently the Tajpur minor, of similar 
length, running from Morna to Tajpur, was made in 1901. The 
main canal and branches have now a total length of some 32 
miles ; there are inspection-houses at Nihtaur and Alinagar. 

A certain amount of irrigation is obtained in pargana Nih- 
taur by means of private channels leading from the right bank 
of the Gangan and deriving their supply from the head works at 
Easiilpur Sheikh, and for such water a rate is charged and cred- 
ited to the Canal department. There are one or two other private 
undertakings of a similar nature in the district, such as a small 
canal taken from the Malin, and one fed by the Sukhrao in 
pargana Barhapura. These are not, however, in any w^ay under 
official control. The Nagina canal was at first under the 
superintendent of canals at Bareilly, but in 1845 it w^as made 
over to the collector of Bijnor, the collection of revenue and 
the work of maintenance being entrusted to the tahsildars of 
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Nagina and Dhampur. The Nilitaur canal was managed in the 
same way^ and it was not till 1879 that the collector handed over 
charge to the executive engineer of the northern division^ Ganges 
canal. This arrangement proved imsatisfactoryj for Eoorkee 
was 35 miles distant from the nearest canal head and no 
railway was then in existence ; and consequently in 1881 the 
canals were again transferred to the collector^ who was assisted 
by the district engineer in carrying out works and repairs, and 
by the talisildars in assessments and collection of revenue. 
With the introduction of local self-government in the same year the 
question again arose of entrusting the canals to the Irrigation 
department, but the transfer was postponed till 1885, w^hen the 
entire system was put under the direction of the executive 
engineer, Rohilkhand canals, in whose charge it has since 
remained. Since 1896 the Bijnor canals have formed a subdivi- 
sion with an overseer in charge, assisted by a ziladar and two 
sub-overseers. "When first made, the Nagina and ISiihtaur canals 
commanded some 6,000 and 4,000 acres of country respectively, 
while the present figures are now about 35,000 and 27,000 acres, and 
this increase has been attended with a corresponding rise in the 
receipts. In 1841 a scale of water-rates was introduced, varying 
according to the class of soil irrigated. This was replaced in 
1845, when the collector took over the canals, by an occupiers^ 
rate varying both according to the nature of the crop and also 
as the irrigation was by flow or by lift. This was revised in 
1873, and again in 1882, but the system remained the same. For 
fruit and nursery gardens the annual charge per acre is Rs, 5, 
for irrigation by flow and Rs. 4 by lift, and for sugarcane the 
corresponding rates are Rs. 2-8-0 and Re. 1-10-8. For vegeta- 
bles, garden crops, and tobacco the rate is Rs. 2 or Re. 1-8-0 per 
crop, while for cotton, wheat, barley and pulses the figures are 
Re. 1 and Re. 0-32-0 respectively. The latter rates are also 
adopted for rice irrigated after the first of July, whereas before 
that date the cost is Rs. 2-4-0 per acre for flush water and Re. 
1-8-0 for that obtained by lift. Irrigation by lift is, as a matter 
of fact, almost negligible, amounting to less than seven icer cent, 
of the whole. The owners’ rate has been collected since 1880, 
and has been fixed at one-third of the occupiers’ rate on lands 
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assessed at dry rates. Detailed figures of revenue are available 
from 1863-64 onwards. Up to that date the gross direct revenue 
w^as Es. 15;830^ spread over a period of 22 years. Prom 1863 
to 1873 the average receipts were Es. 3^26 on 2,674 acres 
irrigated ; for the next ten years the figures were Es. 5,930 on 
3,432 acres ; and for the succeeding decade Es, 15,000 on 8,037 
acres. With the reconstruction of the canals both area and 
revenue rose rapidly ; for the 12 years ending in 1905-06, the 
former averaged 14,897 acres, the maximum being 25,362 acres 
in 1896-97, and the gross direct revenue averaged Es. 27,422, 
towards which the occupiers^ rate contributed Es. 22,163 and the 
owners^ rate Es. 2,827. Financially the canals have proved a 
great success. The gross capital outlay up to 1905 was Es. 
2,35,870, wdiile the earnings have been Es. 5,72,663. Against 
the latter figure must be set the cost of maintenance, which in 
many years has been considerable ; but on the other hand, a 
large allowance must be made for the greatly increased land 
revenue in the tract now irrigated by the canals, the indirect 
receipts under this head being at present nearly Es. 15,000 
annually. 

The wells employed for irrigation in this district are seldom, 
if ever, of masonry. Such wells are used almost exclusively for 
drinking purposes, and are usually to be seen in towns or by the 
roadside. Sometimes, too, they are sunk in an orchard or 
garden, where their permanence as well as their more ornamental 
appearance render them necessary : for everyday work in the 
fields the cost is excessive, ranging from Es. 600 to Rs. 1,500 in 
the upland tracts, though in the low Jchadir they can be sunk 
for about Es. 200. For field irrigation resort is had to the 
Imchcha or unprotected well, this being a rough shaft sunk to the 
water-bearing stratum. They can bo made in all parts of the 
district save where, as in the high western jfiateau, the subsoil 
is too sandy to prevent the sides from collapsing before water 
is reached. They are most common in eawai soils, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the villages, and they cost on an average Es* 
3, though the expense of labour is frequently reduced to a minimum 
by the co-operation of the cultivators. The cost varies of course 
with tbe depth, which averages about 22 foot throughout 
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distrint, though the difference between the extremes is very 
considerable. In many cases additional expenditure is incurred 
by lining the well with coils of twigs and grass rope, which 
protects the sides to some extent from external pressure and also> 
from the swing of the bucket : w^here the subsoil is light and 
friable the practice is almost necessary if the well is to last for 
a whole season. It is on this same question of the subsoil that 
the nature of the well depends. Where the shaft is sunk through 
a strong and consistent stratum, it will last for years, and is 
■worked by means of a lai'ge leathern bucket known as a charras- 
and drawn by bullocks. This tenacious clay stratum is called 
6a and corresponds to the moti dharti of Budaun: its distribu-* 
tion is very uneven, but as a general rule it may be said that 
such wells are most common in. the south-west of the district^ 
and in the Chandpur and Burhpur parganas there are some whichy 
when protected by a thatched covering during, the rains, have* 
been in ooustaut use for twenty-five years and more. By their 
means about one-third of an acre can be 'svatered daily w^hile 
CKicasionally a greater area is irrigable by employing twx) buckets^ 
at the same well. The more common variety, how^ever, is a more 
shallow affair, dug at the beginning of the cold season and 
falling in during the rains. The w^ater is extracted by means of' 
the dkenkli or w^ooden lever, to one end of which an earthen pot 
is attached by nuatis of a rope. The process is slow, and the* 
area that can be thus watered varies from one-tw’^elfth to one- 
third of an acre daily. Well irrigation has made great strides’ 
of late years, for while at the survey of 18G6 the number of 
unprotected w^ells in use was only 4,585*, by 1906 the total had 
risen to 10^800. More than half of these were to bo found in the 
Dhampur tahsil, and the bulk of the remainder in Bijnor and 
especially in the southern parganas. The masonry w^ells used 
for irrigation were only 511, of ’which 232 were recorded in 
tahsil Bijnor. 

The amount of irrigation from- other sources is very incon- 
siderable. Tanlcs are employed in all parganas, but three- 
fourths of the area so watered lies in the Dhampur tahsil, where 
there are several fair-sized ;^hils in the uplands. The water is 
obtained by the usual system of her is or swing-baskets, by which 
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it is lifted to the level of the channels supplying the fields. Some 
reference has already been made to the use of dams on the various 
watercourses. By far the largest area thus irrigated lies in par- 
gana Ifajibabadj where the Malin and to a less extent the Eawasan 
•are employed in this manner. Next come Burhpur and Nihtaur, 
in which water is obtained from the Gangan by means of flood 
channels known locally as oklis ; and SeoharU; w^here the Ekra 
^nd Dnngraiya are similarly utilised. 

The intimate connection between irrigation and scarcity is 
•emphasized in this district by the fact that Bijnor has on several 
'oocasioiis suffered greatly from abnormal climatic conditions. 
Unfortunately there are no records on the subject of famines prior 
to the introduction of the British rule. It may be assumed with 
some degree of certainty that in early days the experience of the 
•district was very similar to that of the tract beyond the Ganges 
to the west, but the assumption is purely conjectural, as no refer- 
ence to Bijnor is male by the historians who narrated such events. 
It is consequently impossible to say to what extent the district 
was aflPected by the famines of 1345, 1471, 1631 and 1661. We 
arc told that in each case the most acute distress prevailed through- 
out northern India, and it seems impossible that; Bijnor could 
have escaped, though probably the mortality was less evident than 
elsewhere, owing to the undeveloped state of the country. The 
•great famine of 1761 visited the whole of Rohilkhand, and tradi- 
tion states that immense numbers of people died of starvation, 
and that many emigrated to more favoured tracts. The famine 
of 1783 is still remembered throughout the country, but it seems 
to have been more acute in the south and cast. 

The first calamity of this nature that was experienced after 
the introduction of the British rule was that of 1803-04, W'hen 
Bijnor was still included in the Moradabad district. It seems 
that on this occasion the rains failed almost immediately after their 
commencement, and in the beginning of July Mr. W. Leycester, 
the collector of Moradabad, reported that the cotton and sugar- 
cane w^ere drooping from want of water, while great fears were 
entertained for the entire kharif harvest ; matters were rendered 
worse by the steady export of corn to the parts already distressed, 
and it was pointed out that the active interference of Government 
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was urgently needed. By September large balances had accumu- 
lated, and the prospects of the coming rabi harvest were 
very low. Every endeavour was made to facilitate means of 
irrigation by damming theGangan and the small streaiiivS, but the 
sandy nature of the soils in many parts proved a serious obstacle 
to the construction of more Avells. Some relief was afforded 
by the remission of Es. 2,50,000 on the demand due for the hharif, 
but this had no effect on the steady rise of prices. A fair rahi 
had been sown, but the failure of the winter rains reduced the area 
to very small proportions : no revenue could be collected, mmin- 
dars were absconding in every direction, and the cultivators W’ere 
at the end of their resources. At the close of January wheat was 
selling for 39 sers to the rupee and gram at 49 sers. These prices 
were then considered high, but wdthin a w^eek they had risen to 
31 and 35 sers respectively. The whole country was disorganized 
by the dread of invasion by the Marathas and by the general 
lawlessness ; grain riots broke out in several places, and tow^ards 
the end of March the starving people were plundering the few 
crops that had arrived at maturity. The collector applied for 
military aid to assist him in maintaining order, and also for 
large advances of money as the only means of giving an impulse 
to the succeeding yearns cultivation. In 1804 the balances out- 
standing in Moradabad Trere higher than in any other part of the 
North-Western Provinces, and little more thanhalf the revenue was 
collected. Large remissions were made, but these hardly affected 
those classes of the population which suffered most, and though 
no records have been preserved, it is clear that the mortality and 
distress must have been very great. The famine closed with the 
rains of 1804, though it w^'as long before the district fully- 
recovered. 

The minor scarcities which occurred from time to time durino: 

.■:0 

the next thirty years do not seem to have had much influence on 
Bijnor. In 1819, many other districts were suffering greatly, 
the collector of Moradabad wrote that he had never seen so fine a 
hharif as had been harvested in. western Eohllkhand. In 1825 
there was a great drought throughout the western half of the prov- 
inces, resulting in an extensive failure of the hharif, though the 
cotton and sugarcane had almost escaped, saving the agricultural 
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population from the sufferings of destitution. The rahi area was 
considerable, but no attempt was made to raise a second crop on 
the kharif lands, and the absence of rain rendered the outturn 
in the dry area extremely small. Bijnor, however, fared much 
better than the rest of Moradabad, for the khadir lands of the 
Ganges and Ramganga yielded a moderate harvest, as also did the 
parganas of Charidpur and Burhpur ; but the agricultural classes 
were enduring great privations, though corn had been imported 
in large quantities from Kumaun and Garhw^al. The collector 
had received permission to suspend one-fourth of the revenue 
demand in Bijnor, but such a step eventually proved unnecessary, 
and relief was confined to the liberal distribution of advances. 

General famine once more occurred in 1837-38, and on this 
occasion the state of affairs in Bijnor closely resembled the con- 
ditions prevailing in 1803, though the visitation w^as of a less 
severe nature. The kharif was practically destroyed by a pre- 
mature cessation of the rains, and a partial fall during September 
only served to excite hopes which were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Prices, too, rose to an unprecedented height, resulting in 
lawlessness among the agricultural classes, and it was reported 
that the chief cause of anxiety in JRohilkhand was the crowded 
state of the criminal jails. The situation was saved to some extent 
by an opportune fail of rain in the beginning of February 1838, 
and the mhi harvest proved fairly satisfactory. Prices fell very 
rapidly, and confidence w^as gradually restored ; the absence of 
communications at that time rendered difficult the exportation of 
grain to the tracts where famine was still raging, and conse- 
quently the local supply was generally sufficient. As before, no 
actual relief measures were undertaken, but revenue was remitted 
ill the district to the amount of Rs. 91,069, 

The rains again failed in 1860, and this, following on a 
series of defective monsoons, produced great distress in Bijnor. 
As early as July the price of wheat had risen to 12 sers or even 
less, but the price mattered little when there was no corn to be 
purchased. A good fall of rain occurred in the middle of July, 
but this was followed by a prolonged period of dry weather, and 
the Mari/ outturn was very scanty. The prospects of the rahi 
were equally gloomy, and the increase of destitution forced 
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Government to adopt measures of relief early in 1861. The able 
bodied were employed on public works at low wages ; old and infirm 
persons and young children were supplied with cooked food; and 

women of the better class were paid a small daily allow'ance for 

spinning thread out of cotton gratuitously supplied. The num- 
ber of persons thus relieved rose to 25,379 in February 1861 and 
eontinued to increase rapidly throughout the hot weather, only 
declining when a fall of rain in June again prepared the soil for 
tillage. Up to the end of July 936,489 persons, counted by 
daily units, had been relieved at an expenditure of nearly 
Es. 32,000, of which Es. 21,000 were contributed by the central 
relief committee at Agra, Es. 5,606 by Government, and the 
remainder by local subscriptions. In addition, large sums were 
advanced for providing the tenants with the materials of cultivation 
and revenue was remitted to the sum of Es. 22,518. It was found 
necessaiy, however, to continue relief operations for a consider- 
able period and it was not till October, when the autumn harvest 
had been gathered, that the works and poorhouses were finally 
closed, ^ It was noticeable on this occasion that there was far 
less crime in the district than in previous famines, although the 
number of offences against property was considerably higher in 
1661 than iu the two pr6ccdiii^ yosirs, 

1^69. occurred in 1868-69, when Eijnor suffered 

more than any other district in the United Provinces. The 
raH of 1868 v/as extraordinarily abundant, but plenty was changed 
into- want by the drought of July; the people were encouraged to 
sow their autumn crops by a faU of rain towards the end of that 
mouth, but by the middle of iSeptember the rice had failed, bajra 
and juar followed, and finally the sugarcane withered at the end 
of October. Even the khadir lauds were bare, and in November 
unmistafceable signs of distress appeared throughout the country. 
On this occasion aid was promptly given, for before the end of 
October work was sanctioned on five first-class roads, the cost 
to be paid from the road fund; on the 20th November the first 
instalment of autumn revenue was suspended, and advances were 
voffered for the construction of masonry wells ; and on the 9th of 
Deceinber the collector was authorized to proceed with district 
-w oi ks. More than twenty tanks in various parts of the district were 
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excavated, roads 0 , 116 . jhils were repaired, and the Nagina canal was 

cleared throughout its length. In January and February a few 
showers of rain greatly benefited the small ra6i that had been sown 
and, what was far more important, enabled the sugarcane to be 
p] anted ; but it w as estimated that the rabi outturn was no more than 
one-fourth of the normal, while the area bore the same proportion 
to that usually sown. By March 1869 the distress had Increased 
to an alarming extent. The numbers on the relief works had 
risen from a daily average of 1,741 in December to 2,787 in Feb- 
ruary, while in the ensuing month the total jumped to 18,697. 
The scale of usages was reduced in April, and again in May, 
but the averages for those months remained high, being 14,089 
and 10,697 respectively. From that time onwards a distinct 
improvement took place, and in June the daily average for the 
local works fell to 3,414 persons^ but in July prices again rose, 
owing to the absence of rain, and in the beginning of August the 
fear of a second drought reduced the cultivators to despair. It was 
not till the I7th of that month that heavy rain fell and removed 
all further apprehensions • gradually the masses of labourers were 
thinned, the average falling from 7,376 in August to 1,485 in 
October, and at the end of the latter month the works were closed. 
In addition to the relief thus given to the able-bodied, consider- 
able sums were expended at the 17 poorhouses that were opened 
in the district, mainly on behalf of women and children. These 
institutions were started towards the end of February, and in 
March the daily average attendance was 6,229. This gradually 
decreased to 1,468 in June, but rose again to 2,553 in August, 
the poorhouses being finally closed in October. Counted by 
daily units 683,039 persons were thus relieved, while the corre- 
sponding figure for the works was 2,237,692. The total cost of 
famine relief was Rs. 1,79,483, of which sum Us. 45,000 were 
devoted to the poorhouses. These charges were mot mainly from 
provincial funds, while Es. 20,000 were contributed by 
the central committee at Allahabad, and Rs. 19,000 were 
raised by private subscriptions in the district. Indirect aid 
was also afforded by Government in the shape of about Rs. 70,000 
given in advances for seed corn and weUs, while the revenue w'as 
suspended to the amount of over four lakhs. Though no accurate 
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returns are available, it is beyond question that this famine vpas 
exceptionally severe, and it was estimated that between 3,000 and 
4,000 persons died from the immediate or secondary effects of 
starvation | those who suffered most were the labouring classes, 
and it would appear that the agriculturists for the most part 
managed to subsist without aid. 

When famine again made its appearance in 1877-78 Bijnor 
again suffered acutely. The early cessation of the rains and 
the hot west winds that ensued caused practically a complete 
failure of the hhurif, and by the end of August the district 
resembled a desert. Little or no cultivation was anywhere to be 
seen, the part that suffered most being the old tahsil of Chandpur. 
Prices had risen to an alarming extent, but it seemed that the 
people had some supplies in hand, and when relief works were 
experimentally started in September, the attendance was very small. 
By the beginning of October, however, there were over 2,000 
persons at work, but the numbers dropped rapidly with a fall of 
rain, which enabled the land to be prepared for the raU harvest. 
With thecompletionofsowings and the advent of the cold weather 
the attendance at the poorhouses rapidly increased; a number of 
deaths from starvation were reported, and the condition of the 
people was daily growing worse. The relief works, on the other 
hand, attracted but few labourers, showing that the distress was 
mainly confined to women, children and the infirm. During 
Pebruary, however, the increasing number of deaths and the crowds 
that flocked to the poorhouses made it evident that the relief 
works were inadequate to meet the situation, and the rate of 
payment was raised, accordingly. Those who were capable of 
work, were discharged from the poorhouses, while orders were 
given to the police and all officials to bring in any persons who 
were in a starving state. By the middle of March the attendance 
on the works rose to 7,400 and at the poorhouses to 5,300. These 
flgures gradually declined, and the advent of the rabi harvest 
afforded ample employment. The crops were fair and the area 
large, so that the fall in prices and the demand for labour 
enabled the authorities to close the works on the 13th of April 
and the poorhouses two days later. But the famine was not yet 
at an end. After the harvest no labour was required in the fields 
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and relief was resumed in the beginning of June. By the end 
of that month there were 9,700 persons on the works and 850 in 
the poorhouse, while a week later the figure had risen by one-half. 
The rains then broke, and the people betook themselves to work 
on the land ; but about the loth of July a spell of fine weather 
set in, and the situation became very anxious. Nearly 15,000 
persons were on relief towards the end of the month, and prices 
were still rising, while the resources, of the people were com- 
pletely exhausted. The numbers continued to rise till the end of 
August, when heavy rain fell at length, causing a considerable 
improvement in prospects and a marked decline in the attendance 
on the relief works, though there was a continued increase in the 
poorhouse. F ever and dysentery were rife throughout the district, 
and the death-rate was extremely high, but in September 
matters were slowly improving, and when the early rice was 
harvested, the prices of all food grains fell. The relief works were 
rapidly deserted, and both these and the poorhouses were closed 
on the 15th of October. The works undertaken during this 
famine consisted mainly in improving the various roads in all 
parts of the district ; the total expenditure on such works was 
Es. 1,43,314, and in this manner employment was given to 
1,410,123 men, women and children, counted by daily units, the 
rates of pay being 15, 9 and 3| pies per diem respectively. These 
operations would ordinarily have cost Es. 94,000, had they been 
undertaken by the Public Works department at the ordinary 
rates; so that the balance properly chargeable to relief was 
Es. 49,314. At the same time the sum of Es. 43,756 was expended 
on poorhouse relief, the total number of persons thus deriving 
benefit being 399,803 between October 1877 and the following 
April, and 266,867 from June to October inclusive. Substantial 
assistance was also given to the landowning classes,Jjhe extent 
of whose difficulties may be estimated from the fact that in April 
1878 Bijnor showed a larger outstanding balance of revenue thq.u 
any other district, the amount being half the hharif demand. 
Suspensions were sanctioned to the extent of Es. 8,60,590, almost 
the whole of which was afterwards realised, the remissions 
amounting to Es. 85,803. The tenants also received substantial 
advances for the purchase of seed and cattle, the amount thus 
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disbursed in this district being over Es. 26,000. The loss of 
oattle during the famine was extremely severe, especially in the 
southern parganas, in which there are no large grazing reserves. 
Attempts were made to discover the actual mortality from starv- 
ation among human beings, but the results were not satisfactory, 
as it was acknowledged at the time that many deaths had not 
been reported ; the actual number which came to the notice of the 
authorities was 892, all of which occurred before April 1878, 
though it is certain that a large number of people died from want 
of food during the ensuing hot weather. The famine practically 
came to an end with the gathering of the kharif harvest in 1878, 
but its effects remained visible for a long period, and piuces 
continued to be abnormally high throughout the following year. 

Bijnor was not again visited by famine till 1896-97, and 
even then it was not ofiB-cially declared to be famine-stricken, 
though the scarcity was undoubtedly severe. In the preceding 
year the crops had been decidedly below the average ; the rains of 
1895 had ceased in the beginning of September, and the kharif 
outturn was estimated at three-fourths of the normal, while the 
following rahi yielded but one-half of the average. Even the 
latter figure was generally regarded as above the mark, for barley 
and other staples grown in the poorest soils had completely failed. 
Previous experience had shown that a shortage of one-third in 
the year’s outturn meant famine, but signs of distress were not as 
yet visible, and test works opened during the spring and summer 
of 1896 attracted no labourers. The absence of the winter rains 
caused a great contraction of the sugarcane area, but otherwise 
the kharif area of 1896 promised well till the monsoon came to 
an end on the 22nd of August, causing the loss of the late rice. 
The estimated yield of the kharif was about five-eighths of the 
normal, and in the ensuing rabiy in spite of rain in November, 
December and February, the average yield was about nine-six- 
teenths, the low figure being due to the small area under cultivation. 
Still no crop was an absolute failure, and the cultivators, though 
much pressed, were able to procure food, and even to employ a 
considerable amount of labour. The real cause of the distress 
was the enormous rise in prices, which had practically doubled, 
and this mainly affected the classes who earn money wages and 
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tava to buy their food, such as weavers^ dyers and the day- 
labourers in towM. It was also^ observed that the Musalman 
population suffered infinitely more than the Hindus, and this was 
proved by the fact that to the former class belonged two-thirds 
of the number attending the poorhouses. As early as August 
1896 it began to be seen that help was needed for certain of the 
poorest classes who were unable to- work, and four poorhouses 
were started at the tahsil headquarters j at first they were main- 
tained by public subscriptions, but in October the management 
was taken over by Government. The attendance at the beginning 
was small, but during the winter the distress became more acute, 
and committees were formed in 17 towns and large villages for 
the distribution of funds subscribed locally for the indigent and 
particularly parda-Tiashin widows. The system was subsequently 
extended and regular doles were given to those in need of relief, 
and only persons of the lower classes were referred to the poor- 
houses. The rate was reduced by half in April 1897, when the 
gathering of the rabi harvest had caused a fall in prices, but it 
was again found necessary to raise the amount in August, though- 
a. month later the distress was mitigated, and after October it 
practically ceased. Altogether Rs. 61,168 were expended from 
the charitable relief fund, and of this Rs. 19,721 consisted in 
money relief given to 1,901 respectable poor persons, while the 
bulk of the remainder was distributed among 2,009 cultivators, 
for the purchase of cattle and seed. A further sum of Rs. 16,000 
was spent on providing work for the able-bodied, but the number 
of persons thus employed was small in comparison with the records 
©f previous famines. The first work to be started was that on 
the road from Moradabad to Hard war between Nagina and 
Bhampur, which was opened on the 22nd December 1896. The 
numbers remained low to the middle of January, but at the end 
of that month 2,419 persons were employed, and a second work 
was begun in February on the road from Haldaur to Nihtaur, 
Throughout February the numbers averaged about 6,500 daily 
but declined in March to such an extent that the works were” 
finally closed on the 1st of April. From these figures the com- 
paratively mild nature of the visitation becomes evident. The 
people suffered more from the gradual absorption of their resources, 
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through a coasiclerable period than from any sudden and acute 
calamity. IST o cases of actual deaths from starvation were reported, 
and indeed the year 1897 was remarkably healthy, the death-rate 
being below the average. The recovery of the district on this 
occasion, too, was extremely rapid, for by 1898 all traces of the 
famine had disappeared. Since that time the district has been 
unusually prosperous, the rains have been as a rule well up to the 
average, and in no year has any distress been experienced. 

In spite of the obvious relationship between famines and 
prices, the history of the latter is far from being a mere record of 
recurring scarcities, for it involves many other and more potent 
factors than occasional failures of the monsoon. Ultimately, of 
course, prices depend on the purchasing power of the rupee, in the 
determination of which the nature of the harvest in any particular 
year plays but one out of numerous parts. Apart from the 
general economic question, the history of prices in this district is 
particularly important, for on prices depend not only wages but 
rents, especially in a tract in which grain rents are so common, 
and where there have been constant interchanges between cash 
and grain rents. Unfortunately the early records are very incom- 
plete. It is clear that at the cession of the district prices were 
extremely low, as estimated by modern ideas. It has been 
noted that in 1804 prices were considered abnormally high when 
a rupee could purchase 39 sers of wheat or 49 sers of gram, and 
that a rise on the part of wheat to 31 sers meant famine. It 
appears that the general rate rose gradually during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but not to any marked extent. From 
1832 to 1842 wheat averaged 41 sors, and during this period a 
famine of considerable intensity occurred, prices being higher 
than on any previous occasion within the memory of man. A 
marked rise seems to have taken place everywhere about the time 
of the Mutiny, and it is clear that, whatever may have been the 
cause or causes, prices never descended after that event to the old 
low level. As regards subsequent changes, the proximate causes 
are more easy to determine. The shortening of supplies result- 
ing from famines raised prices on each occasion, and the restor- 
ation of normal conditions brought a distinct fall. This is clear 
from a consideration of the quinquennial averages ip the case 
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the principal food-grains from 1862 onwards* Thus from 1862 

to 1866 the prevailing rates were 23*8 aers for wheat, 33*4 sers for 
barley, 15*1 sers for common rice, and 27 sers for bajra ; while 
from 1867 to 1871, during which period a severe famine inter- 
vened, wheat averaged 17*14, baidey 26*54, rice 13*75, and bajra 
21*68 sers. Incidentally it may be observed that the former x'ates 
were far in excess of those obtaining in 1858, when 54 sers of rice 
and 44 sers of barley were purchasable for a rupee ; but then 
again there had been famine in 1861. From 1872 to 1876, when 
the district had recovered and the harvests were generally good, 
prices became much easier, though the old level was never regained : 
it may indeed be taken as a general rule that a famine has the 
effect of raising prices permanently, not of course to the highest 
point attained, but to a level considerably higher than that of 
the rates in force before such a calamity. ,The averages for the 
period were 20*37 sers for wheat, 29*24 for barley, 14*2 for rice, 
and 22*6 for bajra. Another famine occurred in 1877, and from 
that year to 1881 the rates were abnormally high, wheat fetching 
but 15*3, barley 22*7, rice 11*4, and bajra only 15*8 sers. The 
subsequent recovery was almost complete, for from 1882 to 1886 
wheat sold for 19*23 sers, barley for 29, rice for 13, and bajra 
for 22 sers to the ■ rupee. Then came a great change, which was 
observed not only in Bijnor, but throughout northern India 
generally. The rise was due in large measure to the opening up 
of the country by means of the railways, which brought prices to 
a general level and practically obliterated the old local variations 
that had left one district in abundance while its neighbour was 
perhaps suffering from the agonies of famine; and also to the 
fall in the price of silver, the two factors being closely related, 
inasmuch as improved communications meantj a greater export 
trade with countries in possession of a gold standard. The 
change was, however, remarkably sudden : from 1887 to 1891 w^heat 
■averaged 15*37 barley 22*5, rice 12*08, and bajra 16*6 
On this occasion there was no relajise, but rather the reverse, for 
the market stiffened with a run of bad seasons. Between 1892 
and 1898 the average for wheat was 15*28 sers^ for barley 
23*45, for rice 11*28, and for bajra 16*4 sers. The famine of 
1897 raised prices throughout the country, and its effects were 
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has some spare cash or a reserve of corn. The principal is^ 
repaid at harvest^ usually in kind, together with the interest, which 
is generally one-fourth of the former. The common rule pf 
commuting the loan into cash at seedtime, when grain is dear, 
and changing it back to kind at harvest, when prices are low, 
is as w^'cll known in Bijnor as elsewhere, to the great profit of' 
the lender. Petty cash loans, when articles are pawned, carry 
interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent, per annum, and w^hen 
the security is merely personal, from 18 to 37|- per cent.; but. 
these are in most cases for short periods only, and the risk 
incurred is considerable. In larger transactions, when jewels or 
other valuable goods are given in pledge, lower rates obtain,, 
varying from 6 to 12 per cent. ; and the same rates are adopted 
in loans on personal security where the borrower is known to be 
a man of substance. Small plots of land are mortgaged at any 
rate between 9 and 18 per cent., but the interest drops to 7 or 8 
per cent, in the case of large properties, and is of course lower 
when the mortgage is accompanied wdth possession. Generally 
an investor calculates on obtaining six per cent, on land, the 
value of the property being calculated at the rate of eight annas 
per cent, per mensem for interest on the outlay : in special cases, 
where other considerations than mere investment are involved, a 
return of four per cent, is occasionally accepted. 

No progress has as yet been achieved in the matter of village viUage 
banks, though it is probable that Bijnor offers as fair a field for 
such enterprise as the rest of Eohilkhand. Two banks were 
started experimentally in villages under the Court of Wards, but 
they failed to take root, and expired after a brief existence. 

The system was not understood, nor its merits appreciated, so 
that the result was not unnatural. Nothing further has yet been 
attempted, but it is probable that fresh efforts will be made^ 
departmentally in the near future. 

The local standards of measurement present no peculiar Weights 
features. In determining area the unit is the regulation or ^^sures 
Akbari bigha of 3,025 square yards, being a square of 65 yards 
or two chains. This is now in general use, and has replaced the 
many varieties of pakJca bigha which in old days were to be 
found, almost every pargana having a separate standard of its 
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t)wn. These local bigkas rested ultimately on the will of the 
landowner^ and ranged from 80 to 90 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment measure : their existence was a source of endless confusion, 
and their abolition, which was practically effected by the revenue 
survey of 1866, had become imperative. The small or kackoha 
bigha is usually one-third of the full measure, but this again is 
in practice a very indefinite amount. Nominally it consists of a 
square of 20 paces, and such a standard naturally admits of no 
exact determination, the ultimate arbiter being the jarih or chain 
of the zamindar. Whereas in most places the kachcha bigha 
is about 900 square yards, in the extreme south of the district it 
is much less, and not uncommonly it is regarded as merely one- 
fourth of the pakka bigha. With regard to weights, the customary 
ser is one of 90 tolas, as compared with the regulation ser of 80 
tdas, but the latter is gradually coming into general use, as the 
injury to trade caused by the variety of standards in the adjoin- 
ing districts has long been recognised. The origin of these 
heavy weights, which are found in all parts of Rohilkhand, is 
not clear. The rupee struck by the Eohillas of Najibabad 
averages about 171 grains, and perhaps its nominal weight was 
greater; it should have been 176 grains in order to produce the 
90 tola ser at present in vogue. Possibly the matter has some- 
thing to do with the sugar trade, for there is a well-known custom 
in several districts to use a larger ser for weighing sugar, so as 
to make a fair allowance for moisture. 

With the exception of sugar, w^hich forms the chief article of 
export, the manufactures of Bijnor are of no great importance ; but 
there are several local industries of considerable interest, which 
in some cases deserve mention on account of the excellence of the 
craftsmanship, and also because they are more or less peculiar to 
the district. Of the manufacture of sugar it is unnecessary to 
speak at length, as the process followed , is similar to that found 
in other parts of the provinces. The juice of the cane, w^hich is 
obtained by crushing in an iron mill, the old wooden kolha 
^ having entirely disappeared, is strained and then boiled in an 
iron cauldron for several hours, till it becomes thick. It is then 
■ known as gur, and from this is produced by further boiling 
«a«nd refining, the liquor being purified by the alkaline mineral 
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known as sajji or carbonate of soda. The rah is again refined 
and strained, resolving itself into molasses and the coarse brown 
sugar known as Ichand, and from the latter a final boiling 
produces the white crystalline shakar or misri, W ith the exception 
of Gorakhpur, in no other district are so many persons employed 
in making sugar as in Bijnor : the total at the last census was 
3,477, including dependents, but this leaves out the large number 
of sweetmeat makers and sellers, whose products are sometimes 
exported, the wares of Najibabad being especially famous. 

The manufacture of cotton cloth is still carried on to a large 
extent, though the industry has been affected, as is everywhere 
the case, by the factory-made articles of Cawnpore, Bombay, and 
Europe. Nearly 66,000 workers in cotton, including their 
families, weve found in the district in 1901, and this figure is 
exceeded in no other part of the United Provinces. From this it 
would appear that the weavers are maintaining their ground, but 
their productions seldom travel beyond the limits of this district, 
except to supply the villagers of the hills and the Naini Tal 
Tarai. Cotton-weaving is carried on in all parts of the district, 
the chief centres being Nagina, Najibabad, Chandpur, Sahaspur, 
Afzalgarh and the larger villages of pargana Daranagar. The 
materials are mainly the ordinary cloths known asgurtoand gazi^ 
the finest varieties coming from Afealgarh ; a weaver of that place 
obtained a silver medal and a prize at the Agra Exhibition in 1867. 
At Chandpur the red and white checked cloths known as chauthai 
are produced, while in several places the cheap and flimsy muslin 
called thathawa or lamgaja is turned out. Ordinary dyeing is 
done with vegetable dyes obtained from the forests, and in some 
places cotton-printing of fair excellence is to be seen. The best 
is that of Nihtaur, but at Bijnor some printers adorn the cloth 
with patterns done in white metal, such as tin and alloys of tin and 
lead, pounded and mixed with glue and water, and then burnished 
with a smooth stone. Sometimes, too, the material is covered with 
crude patterns in yellow orpiment, or vermilion, daubed on with a 
steel rod. Embroidery in cotton is not common, but the carpets 
and bedspreads of Sherkot have a local reputation. Other textile 
fabrics include the coarse hempen sacking made at Nagina, and 
woollen blankets, turned out at Najibabad and many other plac^<^ 
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The most celebrated industry of the district is the ebony- 
• carving of Nagina. Tradition states that it was introcluoi 
about two centuries ago from Multan, but the art appears to b& 
of comparatively recent origin, although the Jfagina workmen 
have for several generations made gunstocks, charpai legs, and 
masnads of ebony, and adorned them with superficiaf floral 
patterns. They have now attained a high proficiency in the- 
cabinet-maker’s trade, and there are five or six large workshops, 
employing a number of hands in the town. The ebony is. 
imported from Central India in logs, at the rate of about Rs. 14 
per maund, and the high price, combined with the brittle nature 
of the wood, renders the work somewhat costly. Owing to its. 
extreme hardness, the carving is never deep : the craftsmen are all 
Musalmans, and the work is strictly Muhammadan in character 
under-cutting is never practised, and the designs are either 
geometrical or floral, wrought in delicate and crisp relief with the- 
chisel. For inferior work the fret-saw is sometimes employed 
but It has not found favour, and the Nagina carving is one of the 
few mdustiues as yet unspoiled by aEuropean co-nnection. The 
articles thus ornamented are usually small, such as folding tables 
rays, caskets, screens, picture-frames, and walking-sticks The 
workshops of Nagina have obtained prizes at exhibitions in 
London, Glasgow and Pans, as well as in many places in India: 
and the industry, which for long was in a stagnant and languishing, 
condition, IS nmv flourishing. Occasionally a somewhat doubtful 
improvement is attempted by inlaying the black wood with silver 
mother-of-pearl and ivory ; but it is generally considered that such 

Of Nagina rested rather on its. 
m tal industries than on its wood-carving, although the latter- 

m!t U gunsmith. Four 

matehlocks with carved wooden stocks were sent to the Park 

ae pko, wa. long famous for such weapons, a, also wer. 
Najibabad and Dhampur. Both of these towns still possess a 
considerable trade in articles of metal. The iron is imported, 
.mainly from Hathras, and is worked up into locks, plates, cutlery^ 
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and the like. At Bijnor quantities of pocket-knives are made by 
the Lohars, and are frequently exported to the markets of the 
Doab. The Kaseras and Thatheras of Dhampur turn out brass 
’Candlesticks, ornaments for native carts and hai’ness, gongs and 
bells, the last being usually made of an alloy of copper and lead. 
At ISTajibabad decorative hugqas, bowls, and other articles of 
domestic use are manufactured out of brass, copper and bell- 
metal. 

Another noteworthy industry is that of making glass vessels 
V’hich are chiefly produced at Nagina and Najibabad. Very 
little glass is manufactured on the spot, most of it being imported 
in the shape of crude country glass from Aligarh and elsewhere. 
1 rom this large quantities of phials, used principally for carrying 
Ganges water, are turned out and exported to all parts. Other 
articles, such as lamp chimneys and globes, are made from 
European glass, chiefly for local consumption. The glass-makers 
of this district are remarkable as being the only craftsmen in these 
provinces who can make bottles of moulded glass. These are Rma ll 
flasks, resembling cheap Venetian scent-bottles, and blown in a 
clay mould made in two halves on a European bottle and then 
joined together. The workmen have not, however, learned the 
art of toughening glass, the material being very deficient in lime ; 
but it is quite possible that with a little instruction they might 
be capable of producing a very fair imitation of the European 
ware. 

Thepottery of the district calls for no comment, as it presents 
no peculiar features. The only distinctive ware is that of 
Chandpur, where pipe-bowls and mrahis or water bottles are 
made in large numbers : for ornamentation a mould is employed, 
the clay of the vessel being wrapped in fine muslin to prevent it 
from adhering to the mould, whereas elsewhere the usual practice 
is to sprinkle the interior of the mould with sand or ashes. There 
is a good deal of work in wood and bamboos, consisting chiefly 
in lacquered and painted chairs, boxes and other articles, the 
principal seats of this industry being Kiratpur and ISfagina. At 
ISTajibabad excellent baskets are made of split bamboos, while the 
same place is noted for its carts, though the latter are by no means 
a monopoly of that town. The papier-mdcM ware of Mandawar 
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is fairly well known and has grown in popularity ; it takes the 
form of small articlas, suoh as pen-boxes, inkstands^ paper-knives, 
and the like, and is generally decorated with gilt and coloured 
patterns. Work in leather is of some small importance, especially 
in the form known as sahcjr, w’^hich consists of roughly cured 
deerskins, tanned a rich brown colour with the bark of the sal 
tree. This is mostly done at IsTajibabad, and the shoes of that 
place have attained a considerable reputation. The only other 
manufacture that need be mentioned is that of janeos or the 
Brahmanical threads, which form the chief industry of Bijnor 
and are exported in large quantities to distant markets. 

The export trade of the district is mainly in sugar, bamboos, 
and other forest produce. Bijnor is not one of the grain-export- 
ing tracts, except in years of abundant harvests, or when dealers 
are tempted by high prices prevailing elsewhere : as a rule, the 
local supply is not ^qual to the demand, and food grains bulk 
largely among the imports. The rest are mainly salt from the 
Punjab, European piecegoods, metals and spices. Fomerl^ the 
traffic found its way for the most part across the Ganges towards 
Meerut and Muzaffarn agar; but now fully four-fifths of the 
trade is rail-borne, and the roads have dropped to a very subor- 
dinate position. There are no figures available to show the 
volume of trade in recent years. Some time ago registration 
outposts were maintained at five of the Ganges ferries and 
at Kauria on the Garhwal frontier, but these places no longer 
possess the importance they once had ; the introduction of the 
railway has entirely changed the condition of affairs and has 
also affected the relative importance of the various markets. 

A list of all the regular bazars held in this district will be 
found in the appendix. The principal trade centres are, of 
course, the chief towns, and especially those which lie on or near 
the line of railway, such as Dhampur, Nagina, and Najibabad. 
The more distant marts of Bijnor, Chandpur, Kiratpur and 
Nihtaur have consequently declined in importance, though they 
still retain their commercial positfbn as local collecting and 
distributing centres. Such places, as well as the other towns and 
larger villages, are the scene of markets held once or twice a 
week, to which the inhabitants of the surrounding country resort 
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for the purpose of disposing of the produce of their fields and 
for supplying themselves with the modesb. requirements of daily 
life. 

Another list shows the fairs that periodically take place in Fairs* 
the different parganas and tahsils. These gatherings are ostensibly 
of a religious nature, but the opportunity is seized in many cases 
for doing a considerable amount of purely secular business. 

There are no places of more than local sanctity, and the pilgrims 
at these fairs seldom coma from beyond the limits of this district. 

None of the Bijnor fairs can compete in point of size with those 
of Hardwar, the Nauchandi at Meerut, and the Kartik fair at 
Garmukhtesar on the Ganges lower down. Actually the largest 
is that at Daranagar, where some 25,000 persons assemble for 
bathing in the Ganges on the full moon of Kartik. Similar, but 
smaller, fairs take place at Chandi and Chand Goela in pargana 
Najibabad, and at Eafiunnagar in Mandawar. The Haldaur 
fair is of recent origin, having been started by Kunwar Harbans 
Singh, and has grown rapidly in popularity of late years. So, 
too, has that at Baldia or Sikandarpur in the same neighbourhood. 

This is held in honour of Burba Balm, who is said to be an 
incarnation of Brahma and the special patron of women and 
children. Gatherings in his name are unusually numerous in the 
district, and the same may be said of Zahir Diwan, a local saint 
otherwise known as Goga Pir. These assemblies go by the 
generic name of chhariyan^ owing to the flags that are borne in 
procession on such occasions. The traditional history of the 
holy man has been given in dealing with Muzaffarnagar, the 
reputed district of his birth.* There are several fairs of purely 
Musalman origin, held around the tombs or in commemoration 
of departed saints, but they are in several cases attended by 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike, just as the great gatherings 
at Bahraich and at Makanpur in the Cawnpore district. 

In early days the district w^as heavily handicapped by the Commu- 
practical absence of means of communication. The Ganges was 
the only highway, and even that was navigable but for a portion 
of its length ; none of the old imperial routes lay through the 
district, the greater part of which was clothed in impenetrable 
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forest. Borne improvement was probably effected during the 
days of Eohilla rule : the principal towns appear to have been 
connected by rough tracks, but these were impassable during the 
rains, and in many places were obstructed by deep beds of 
drifting sand at all seasons. Such was the state of affairs when 
Bijnor was ceded to the East India Company in 1801. The new 
administration was alive to the need of roads, and instructions 
were given to the local officials to open up internal communica- 
tions as far as possible. The agency was, however, lacking : the 
mmindars were held nominally responsible for the maintenance 
of such tracks as existed within the limits of their estates, but 
as these generally followed the line of least resistance, avoiding 
cultivated land and going from waste to waste, they weic 
extremely irregular and their condition hopeless. The arrano-e 
ment proved wholly unsatisfactory, and at the first regular settle- 
ment the landowners readily agreed to pay a road cess of one per 
cent, m lieu of their former obligation. The funds thus obtained 
were utilised for the maintenance of existing roads and for new 
construction; in 1841 they were made over to a local committee 
which continued in existence till the formation of the present 
district board. The committee did good work from the first 
though it was not till after the Mutiny that any great strides 
were made. By 18v6 the district was covered with a network 
of fair roads, with an aggregate length of 486 miles, while thirty 
years later the total was 578 miles. A constant difficulty has 
been experienced by reason of the absence of any local supply 
of ^nkar, rendering the construction of metalled roads so costly 
as to be almost prohibitive; and though every endeavour has 
been made to keep the main routes in good order, by reserving a 
raised track in the centre for light traffic only, and by liberal 
expenditure on maintenance, the fact still remains that the road- 
borne commerce is seriously impeded by the prevalence of sand 
in the western tracts, and especially by the nature of the hhadi^ 
as well as by the comparative scarcity of bridges over the numerous’ 
rivers and streams. In many instances the character of the 

T''™ i»>P0B«Ue, and this 
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means of communication. An immense advance has been achieved 
in this connection by the construction of the railway ; so much 
so indeed that the district now possesses almost adequate means 
of aecess to the outer world. A permanent bridge over the 
Ganges is of itself of untold value, while a new lease of life has 
been given to all the chief towns of the distinct, not even except- 
ing Bijnor, which now lies within twenty miles of a station. 

Besides the railways actually within the district, there is the line 
to Hardwar and Dehra beyond the Gauges, which lies within 
easy reach of the northern forests; while on the other side the 
railway from Moradabad to Ramnagar will confer a boon 
almost as great on the eastern parganas. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway Railways, 
traverses the district from soath-east to north-west, first entering 
pargana Seohara from Moradabad near the town of Sahaspur, 
and passing through the eastern uplands as far as Najibabad. 

There it turns to the west, through the Kiratpur and Mandawar 
parganas, and eventually crossing the Ganges by a bridge at 
Balawali. The portion from Moradabad to Nagina was opened 
on the 8tk of October 1884; that from Nagina to Najibabad on 
the 1st of April 1885; and the remainder on the 1st of January 
in the following year. There are stations at Sahaspur, Seohara, 
Dhampur, Puraini, Nagina, Bundki, Najibabad, Barampur, 
Chandok and Balawali. The Ganges bridge, which was not 
opened to traffic till the 9th of May 1887, is a great structure, 

2,886 feet in length with eleven spans of 250 feet each, built of 
steel girders resting on piers sunk to a depth of 100 feet below 
low water level; the total cost was no less than Rs. 27,94.584, 
although nearly seven lakhs of this were expended on the extensive 
training works on either side. A branch line of railway takes 
ofi* at Najibabad, following the line of the Lansdowne road, and 
leaving the district at Kauria, a short distance before its termina- 
tion on the right bank of tlie Khoh, opposite Kotdwara; there 
are stations at Bhogpur and Saneh Road, This little line was 
completed on the 24th of December 1896, and has proved of 
great value in 0 |>ening up the forests and the hill country to the 
north. The main line has had an immense effect on this district, 
giving a great stimulus to trade and developing the many towns 
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along its course to a surprising extent. No further extension of 
the railway system in Bijnor is to be expected for the present, 
though possibly there is room for other branch lines. The western 
parganas would doubtless benefit by inproved communications, 
as also would the forest tracks in the north-east, though the latter 
will to some extent be served by the line from Moradabad to 
Kashipur and Eamnagar. 

The only provincial road in the district is the uninetalled route 
from Najibabad to Kotdwara and Lansdowne, some 13 miles in 
length. This was originally constructed as a military road, to 
connect the hill cantonment of Lansdowne with the railway, but 
it has been to a large extent supplanted by the branch line, 
though it still bears a fairly heavy cart traffic. The other roads 
are all local, and managed by the district board, though the 
maintenance of the metalled roads, and the eonstruction and 
repair of bridges and culverts on the unmetalled roads are carried 
out through the agency of the Public Works department. The 
local roads are divided between four of the officially recognised 
classes. First come those that are described as first-class roads, 
metalled, bridged and drained throughout; these, as already 
mentioned, are few in number and have an aggregate length 
of 43 miles. They comprise the routes from Bijnor to Mnzaffar- 
nagar, Meerut and Nagina, from Nihtanr to Dhampur, the 
approaches to several stations on the main line, and a few lengths 
of road in Bijnor itself.* The next category comprises second- 
class roads, unmetalled, partially bridged and drained. These 
have an aggregate length of 126 miles, and are generally kept in 
good order, being serviceable for cart traffic throughout the year. 
The chief routes coming under this head are those from Bijnor to 
Moradabad, Chandpur, Nihtaur and Najibabad ; from Nagina 
to Dhampur and Haldaur ; and from Nurpur to Taj pur and 
Seohara. Of the remaindei", 24 roads with a total length of 356 
miles, are technically known as fourth-class roads, banked but 
not surfaced, partially bridged and drained ; and six roads, 61 
miles in length, classified as sixth-class roads, cleared only. 
The latter are of very inferior description, being little better 

Owing to a mistake in printing, the road from Kajibabad to Moradabad 
been wrongly shown as metalled in the map. 
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than the rough cart tracks which run from village to village. 

Those of the fourth class are of a somewhat higher orcler^ but in 
many cases they are almost impassable during the rains^ and in 
very few instances are provided with bridges. A list of all the 
roads of the district will be found in the appendix, and their 
position may be ascertained by reference to the map. 

The first-class roads are in every case bridged, but elsewhere Bridges 
the rivers have generally to be crossed by fords or ferries, ^^rries. 
There are bridges on the road from Moradabad to Najibabad to 
Hardwar over all the rivers and streams as far north as the 
Lakharhan ; on the roads from Bijnor to Nihtaur and Morad- 
abad, from Chandpur to Nurpur and Dhampur, and on the road 
from Daranagar to Nihtaur. In the east of the district there 
are practically no bridges, at any rate over the larger rivers, 
such as the Khoh, Eamganga and Phika. On the Ganges the 
only permanent bridge is that of Balawali, but temporary bridges 
of boats are maintained at Shishamwala-ghat on the route to 
Hardwar, at Raoli-ghat on the road from Bijnor to MuzafiFarria- 
gar, and at Jalalpur ferry, where the Meerut road crosses the 
river. These boat-bridges are replaced during the rains by 
ferries. The latter are either owned privately or else under the 
control of the district board, which derives a considerable income 
from this source. A list of all the ferries in this district will be 
found in the appendix. The most important are those over the 
Ganges and Eamganga, and five of the former, at Sliishamwala, 

Nagal, Raoli, Jalalpur and Jafarabad, are maintained through 
the agency of the Public Works department; they bring in about 
Es. 8,200 annually, towards which the Raoli ferry contributes 
more than half. The remaining public ferries are leased to 
contractors. Tae chief of these are located at the point where 
the various roads cross the Khoh and Eamganga, those on the 
latter river being at Suawala on the route from Dhampur to 
Kashipur, at Salabatnagar near Afzalgarh, and at Barkhora just 
below the junction of the Khoh and Eamganga. 

There are two dt\k-buiigalows in this district under the Bmga- 
management of the district boat'd, at Bijnor and Kagina, while 
inspection-houses for the use of officials are maintained at 
Nagina, Dhampur and Nurpur. In addition to these, there are 
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the various bungalows belonging to the Forest and Irrigation 
departments ; but on the whole Bijnor is not so well provided in 
this respect as many other districts. With the exception of 
that at the headquarters town, the only Government encamping- 
grounds are those of Amhera and Puranpur on the road from 
Bijnor to Moradabad, and at Amsot and Shampur between 
Najibabad and Hard war. At all the principal towns sarais 
are to be found for the accommodation of travellers, but none of 
these are public property. 

The waterways of the district are quite iusignilicant. The 
only navigable river is the Ganges, and this is put to very little 
use. In former days vessels used to ascend the stream as far 
as Bijnor or even Nagal, but through communication has been 
stopped since the construction of the Lower Ganges Canal head- 
works at Narora in the Bulandshahr district. The development, 
first of the roads, and then of the railways, has effectually put an 
end to the carriage of goods by water, and the only use to 
which the Ganges is now put is that of floating down timber and 
bamboos from the forests in the north. The Eamganga is 
similarly utilized, but to a less extent, and it is cheaper and more 
expeditious to transport the produce of the forest to the nearest 
railway station. 


CHAPTEK III. 


The People: 


The district was already constituted as a sepamte charge Census of 
when the hrst attempt at a census of its inhabitants was made 
in 1847. The enumeration was conducted on somewhat crude 
principles j no distinction being observed, for instance, between 
the sexes, and the results can at the best bo regarded but as 
approximately ac nirate. The total population was ascertained 
to be 620,652, giving an average density of 325 to the square 
mile. There were 415,570 Hindus and 204,982 Musalmaiis, 

Other religions being either left out of account or else included in 
the latter figure. The number of inhabited towns and villages 
was 1,976, of which all but 72 contained less than a thousand 
persons. Of the remainder, eleven had a population exceeding 
five thousand, though the list excludes Najibabad, presumably 
because that place, the largest in the district, is made up of several 
separate mauzas. The towns in question were Nagiim, Chand- 
pur and Sherkot, in each of which the total exceeded ten thousand, 
and Bijnor, Seohara, Dhampur, Nihtaur, Kiratpur, Mandawar, 

Jhalu and Sahaspiir ; the urban population amounted in all to 
99,275 or 16 per cent, of the whole. 

The second census took place in 1853, and was a somewhat Census of 
more elaborate affair. The population in the six years had 
increased very rapidly, the total being 695,521, or nearly 75,000 
more than the number previously recorded. The average density 
was 366 to the square mile, but, as is still the case, the rate 
varied greatly in the different parganas. In Nagina it was no 
less than 645, and next came Kiratpur with 603, while all the 
parganas of the Dhampur tahsil were well above the average, as 
also was the northern half of Bijnor. The lowest rate was only 
108 to the square mile in Barhapura, and on this followed Najib- 
abad with 170, and Bashta with 287. As before, the whole 
population was divided between Hindus and Musalmans, the 
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former nnmberiBg 467,494, and the latter 230,727. There were 
1,975 villages, of which 1,900 had less than a thousand, 62 
between one and iivo thousand, and 13 over five thousand 
inhabitants. The last were the same as at the 1847 census, with 
the additions of Najibabad and Afealgarh, the increase in the 
case of the latter being due to the rapid development of what 
was formerly a wild and uncultivated tract. 

The next census, taken in 1866, showed a distinct improve- 
ment in method over both its predecessors, details regarding 
castes and occupations, and also of age and other matters, being 
taken into account for the first time. The total number of 
inhabitants showed a slight decrease, owing probably to famine 
and sickness rather than to the Mutiny, which does not seem to 
have had any marked effect on the population in any district. 
The returns showed 468,566 Hindus, 222,409 Musalmans, ancl 
34 others, giving an aggregate of 691,009 persons. The average 
density was 367 to the square mile, the increase being due to the 
diminished area, as the submontane road was now the northern 
boundary of the clistriet. The relative position of the various 
parganas was much the same as before, Nagina coming first, with 
a density of 722, and Kiratpur second, with 549. The former 
was one of the few parganas which showed an increased popula- 
tion, the others being Dhampur, Najibabad, Barhapura and 
Afzalgarh, while elsewhere there had been a more or less marked 
decline. The density in Barhapura had risen to 153 and in 
Najibabad to 191 persons to the square mile. The number of 
inhabited villages was 1,967, of which 1,888 had less than a 
thousand inhabitants, 66 between one and five thousand, and 13 
with over five thousand, the list of towns being the same as before. 

It seems probable that the census of 1865 somewhat under- 
stated the total population, for in 1872, only seven years later, 
the number of inhabitants had risen to 737,153, so that in seven 
years there had been an increase of more than 46,000, and that 
in spite of the severe famine of 1868-69. The average density 
had risen to oS8 to the square mile, or 394 if the figures of the 
revenue survey be adopted. Of the various parganas Nagina 
still headed the list with 740, followed by Ifihtaur with 586, and 
Kiratpur with a density of 574 persons. Every pargana in th^ 



district showed a distinct increase, excepting Barhapura,in which 
the average had declined to 145; Najibabad, too, was almost 
stationary, possessing only 193 persons to the square mile. The 
total of inhabited towns and villages had risen to 2,002, of which 
80 contained over a thousand inhabitants; the towns possessing 
more than five thousand persons remained 13 in number, the 
former list being unchanged. 

During the nine years that elapsed before the next census 
was taken in 1881, Bijnor once again experienced a severe 
famine, and this, combined with an abnormally high death-rate 
resulting from several epidemics of great intensity, necessarily 
brought about a decrease in the population. The total fell to 7 21,450 
persons, or 15,703 less than that of the previous enumeration. The 
density thus dropped to 386-2 to the square mile, placing Bijnor 
well below the general average for the provinces, although it had 
surpassed Pilibhlt among the districts of the Eohilkhand divi- 
sion. The decrease was confined to the western portions of the 
district, showing that the distress had been greatest in the higher 
and unirrigated soils. In Barhapura, Afzalgarh and Dhampur 
there had been a considerable increase, while the decline was most 
noticeable in Daranagar, Kiratpur and Bijnor. Burhpur and 
Seohara had remained practically stationary, and in fact showed 
a slight improvement. The highest density was 708 in Kagina, 
followed by 571 in Nihtaur and 563 in Dhampur; and the 
lowest 153 in Barhapura, 182 in Najibabad and 260 in Bashta. 
At this census the number of towns and villages was 2,040, those 
with over a thousand inhabitants comprising the 13 towns and 
68 other places. 

That the depression was merely temporary was amply 
proved at the census of 1891. The population then showed an 
enormous increase, the total being 794,070, Bijnor had thus 
developed far more rapidly than any other district in the three 
western divisions of the provinces excepting Meerut, while relat- 
ively the rate of progression had been much greater, amounting 
to no less than ten per cent. The mean density was now 418*2 to 
the square mile, or very little less than the provincial average. 
As before, JSTagina was at the top of the list with an average of 
784, followed by Nihtaut with 639, and Kiratpur was 626* 
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Every pargana showed a higher figure than in 1881, excepting 
Afzalgarh, where deterioration had already begun to set in. 
Barhapura still occupied the lowest place with an average of 183 
and next came Najibabad with 219. The number of inhabited 
towns and villages had risen to 2,139, of which 2,058 contained 
less than a thousand inhabitants, 65 between one and five 
thousand, and 16 more than five thousand. The number of 
towns had thus increased by three, the additions to the former 
list being Haldaur, Barhapura and Tajpur. 

The last census was that of March 1901, and- then it was 
•ascertained that the district had once more experienced a decline 
the total nmnber of inhabitants being 779,951. This showed a 
loss of 14,119 during the preceding ten years, and this loss is to 
be attributed mainly to agricultural depression in certain tracts. 
The decade opened with a series of unusually wet years, which 
produced much saturation in the low-lying portions of the dis- 
trict, the parts most affected being Afzalgarh and Barhapura, in 
which the population had decreased most rapidly, and to a less 
extent Mandawar and the northern portions of the central 
upland. The lihaMr lands of Bashta also suffered to a remarkable 
extent, as has been already mentioned in Chapter I, the climax 
occurring in 1904, when the dread of floods on the Ganges 
caused extensive migration. The deterioration of the eastern 
parganas was more serious^ as it involved a larger area ' the 
condition of this tract will be noticed further in the separate 
articles on the two parganas and in dealing with the fiscal 
history of the district. Elsewhere the population had either 
remained stationary or increased ; the parts which showed the 
most rapid development were the parganas of Bijnor and Eara- 
nagar, and the four which compose the Dhampur tahsil, the rate 
of increase being especially remarkable in Beohara. 

The mean density, as ascertained at this census, was 415-9 
persons to the square mile. This is, of course, distinctly lower 
than the general average for the Rohilkhand and the neighbour- 
ing districts of the Meerut division to the west; but it must be 
remembered that this result depends mainly on the existence of 
so large an area of forest land, in which the population is 
extremely scanty. Omitting those parganas which are included 
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in the forest belt; the density rises to 528 to the sqimre mile — a 
figure which approximates to that of Mnzaffarnagar on the west, 
and largely exceeds that of the Moradabad to the south and east. 

In pargana Ifagina the density is no less than 767 to the square 
mile, although this result is due to the fact that the tract contains 
the largest town in the district; but the whole Dhampur tahsil 
has an average of 578, and tahsil Bijnor of 422. The forest 
parganas, on the other hand, are still very sparsely populated, 
Barhapura possessing only 156 persons to the square miie, 
Kajibabad 217, and Afzalgarh 248. The last figure is perhaps 
abnormal, for the pargana lost nearly 20,000 persons between 
1891 and the follow ing census, and it is to be hoped that the 
tract may ultimately recover its lost prosperity. 

The cause of the decline observed in 1901 is not at first Migra- 
eight evident. It has been shown in a former chapter that 
the recorded number of births greatly outnumbered the deaths, 
the actual excess being over 37,000.* Further, the district 
gained, though to a very slight extent, by immigration ; 
for of all the persons enumerated in Bijnor only 96-84 per cent, 
were horn in the district, while of the remainder 3*4 per cent, 
came from adjoining districts, and *76 per cent, from other parts 
of India. Incidentally it may be noticed that the proportion of 
district-born persons to the population is remarkably high, and 
is only exceeded in Garhwal and Partabgarh. It cannot, how- 
ever, be assumed that the persons who came from elsewhere 
immigrated during the ten years in question ; in fact, the reverse 
is probably the nase, for in 1891 the proportion of immigrants was 
distinctly higher. Still it is certain that the number of inhabit- 
ants was to some extent swelled by immigration, so that it 
remains to account for a decrease of at least 60,000 souls. This 
decrease is in some measure explained by the returns of emigration. 

Of all the persons enumerated in India who gave Bijnor as their 
birth-place, 89*63 per cent, were found in that district at the time 
of the census, while 9*81 per cent, were residing in other parts of 
these provinces, and *56 per cent, elsewhere in India. ^ The actual 
figures show that 79,792 natives of Bijnor were enumerated in 
other districts of these provinces, and of these some 36,000 were 
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found in tho Meerut division^ 20^000 itx Moradabad, and 18^000 
in the adjoining territories of JSFaini Tal and Garhwal. The 
bulk of this emigration came from the Nagina tahsil, in which a 
decline of 17 per cent, was recorded. At all times Bijnor 
supplies a largo number of cultivators for the Tarai parganas of 
Naini Tal, and the movement was greatly eucouraged by the 
serious deterioration which set in during the early years of the 
decade in Afealgarh and Barhapura, where large areas went out 
of cultivation. It yet remains to be seen wdiether this shifting 
of the population is of a permanent nature, or whether the recur- 
rence of favourable seasons will have produced a reaction. 
Another fact worthy of notice is that the number of male emi- 
grants was almost as great as that of females. At all times and 
in all seasons female emigration goes on to a considerable extent 
in every part of the provinces, as the result of the general customs 
prevailing with regard to marriage ; ordinarily, on the other hand, 
the emigration of males is comparatively insignificaiit, and when 
the total for the two sexes tend to approach, the phenomenon may 
be considered a sure sign of a decreasing population. 

The census returns show that in 1901 the district contained 
2,148 inhabited towns and villages, and that of these 2,065 poss- 
essed less than a thousand inhabitants, 62 had between one and 
tw’o thousand, sixteen between two and five thousand, and the 
remaining fifteen had populations exceeding five thousand persons. 
The number of towns in Bijnor is indeed remarkable. In addi- 
tion to the five municipalities of ISTagina, Najibabad, Bijnor, 
Chandpur and Dhampur, there are four towns containing over 
ten thousand persons, namely Kiratpur, Sherkot, Sfihtaur and 
Seohara ; the remaining six being Mandawar, Aizalgarh, Jhalu, 
Sahaspur, Halclaur and Tajpur. Besides these, there is the smaller 
town of Davanagar, which is a qasha administered under Act XX 
of 1856. The urban population, comprising the residents of these 
towns, amounts to 169,725 or 2T8 per cent, of the whole, and this 
figure is only exceeded in a few districts which possess lax'ge 
cities, such as Lucknow, Benares and Agra. The villages are for 
the most part very small, containing on an average 286 persons. 
In their nature and appearance they rather resemble those of the 
rest of Rofailkhand than the large and compact sites to be found 
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in the Doab districts to the west. The houses are almost invariably 
built of mud, with thatched or tiled roofs, while those of the 
better class have flat mud roofs supported on rafters of timber. 
Brick houses are confined to the wealthier or else to 

the residents of the towns. 

Of the whole population enumerated at the last census, 
406,697 were males and 373,254 females. The latter thus con- 
stitute 47*8 per cent, of the total number of inhabitants, and this 
proportion has been closely approached at each previous census. 
As is the case almost everywhere, the number of females has 
increased somewhat more rapidly than that of males, for in 1853 
they formed 45-7 per cent, of the population, the figure rising to 
46*3 in 1872, to 46*9 in 1881, and to 47-8 per cent, ten years later, 
the succeeding decade showing no further change. In Garhwal 
to the north females outnumber males, but in all the districts of 
the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions the deficiency of females 
is very much more marked than in Bijnor. Within the district 
itself the variations are very remarkable. The disproportion is 
least in the northern tahsil of Najibabad, where 48*4 per cent, of 
the people are females, and greatest in ISTagina, in which the 
corresponding figure is only 45*6 per cent. The Bijnor and 
Dhamptir tahsils exhibit no great divergence from the general 
average, with 47*5 and 47*9 per cent, respectively. The reason 
for the inequality has not yet been determined, but remains a 
matter for speculation. The theory most commonly put forward 
is that of the influence of infanticide, and it is the ease that 
among Musalmans females are comparatively more numerous 
than among Hindus, the figure for the former being 49*4, as 
against 47 per cent, in the case of the latter ; while among the 
various Hindu castes none shows a greater proportional deficiency 
than do the Rajputs, whose females amount to only 44*3 per cent, 
of their total number. It is supposed that infanticide is now 
extinct; it certainly is so among the Jats, -who were notorious for 
the practice in old days; but it is quite possible that its eflpects 
still leave their mark on the sex statistics, and it is indubitable 
that among the higher castes female infants receive less care and 
attention than boys. On the other hand, it is clear that other 
influences have been at work, for in 1872 the proportion of 
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females to the entire Hindu population was 45-0 per cent., and 
the corresponding figure for Musalman females 47-9 per cent.; 
so that in the period that has since elapsed the Musalmans have 
advanced more rapidly towards an equalisation of the sexes than 
their Hindu neighbours. 

This superior rate of progression is not confined to females 
alone. Bijnor affords a striking example of the almost universal 
rule that Musalmans increase more rapidly than Hindus. This is 
the result of greater longevity and higher fertility, and these 
factors have been ascribed to the use of a more liberal diet, and a 
superior style of living, rendered possible by the fact that, 
generally speaking, fewer Musalmans than Hindus are included 
among the poorest of the people. Possibly, tod, the difference in 
the marriage age may have something to do with the result, though 
in these provinces there is no great difference between the customs 
of the two creeds. In 1881 Hindus numbered 67T3 per cent, of 
the population and Musalmans 82"/2; ten years later the propor- 
tions were 65'b3 and 33'/ 2 per cent. ; and in 1901 the respective 
ratios were 63'83 and 34'84 per cent. The changes may not 
be wholly due to a difference in the rate of natural increase, as 
emigration may have influenced one party more than the other ; 
but at all events they illustrate a general tendency. The returns of 
the last census show that the population was made up of 497,851 
Hindus, 271,701 Musalmans, 6,730 Aryas, 1,933 Christians, 1,707 
Sikhs and 1,029 Jains. No other district save Moradabad con- 
tains a larger proportion of Musalmans, and this phenomenon is 
the result of the general history of the tract. 

It ivill be more convenient to deal first with the less strono-ly 
represented religions. Among these the Aryas take the leadhicr 
place, the followers of this creed being more numerous here than 
in any other district of the United Provinces except Bulandshahr 
and Aligarh. • The movement originated here about 1881, and 
rapidly acquired strength. The founder, Swami Uayanand 
Saraswati, did not himself visit Bijnor, but several of his most 
prominent followers came to the district and gained many con- 
verts among the people. At the same time the spread of education 
materially assisted them, as the debased forms of Hinduism gener- 
ally in existence had become insufficient for the more enlightened 
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classes^ and all the materials for a religious revival were at 
hand. The preachers seized the opportunities afforded them by 
the various fairs, and especially that at Daranagar, where num- 
bers of converts have been made. By 1891 there were 2,406 
Aryas in the district, and in the ensuing decade a still larger 
number was added, in great measure owing to the exertions of 
Pandit Kripa Earn, who visited Bijnor about 1896. The first 
samaj was that at Bijnor, and this was soon followed by the 
institution of those at Nagina and at Muhammad pur Deomal in 
the Bijnor tahsii. Subsequently others were founded at Najib- 
abad, Dhampur, Seohara, Chandpur, Tajpur, Nihtaur and a few 
other villages; and weekly meetings are regularly held at these 
places. The movement is said to be still gaining ground, but not 
very rapidly. Its adherents are drawn from many different 
castes : at the last census 1,841 were Banias, 652 Tagas, 472 Eaj- 
puts, 437 Brahmans and 424 Kayasths, the rest being chiefly Jats, 
Sonars, Eawas, Barhais, Nais and Faqirs. There were four or five 
schools maintained by the Aryas, and two girls^ schools at Nagina 
and Najibabad; but the most notable institution of the kind is 
the gwruJcul at Kangri in pargana Najibabad, almost opposite 
Hard^war, This was started by the Arya Pratiuidhi Sabha of 
the Punjab, and was transferred in 1902 from Gujranwala to 
Kangri, the village having been made over as a gift by Munshi 
Aman Singh. This'' gurthhid was founded wdth the object of 
reviving the ancient system of teaching, and now contains some 
150 boys between the ages of eight and seventeen, the period 
of education terminating at 24, ,The scheme of education 
embraces Hindu philosophy, science, and art as well as modern 
subjects. The institution is lodged in a temporary building, but 
a very ambitious scheme is contemplated, involving the expendi- 
ture of some six lakhs, including the proposed medical college. 

Of late years Christianity has spread with some rapidity, 
as is the case throughout Eohilkhand, though the number of con- 
verts in Bijnor is still inconsiderable. Of all the Christians 
enumerated at the last census in this district, 1,853 w^ere natives, 
this figure having risen from 274 in 1881 and 866 in 1891. No 
fewer than 1,824 were Methodists, while of the remainder 13 
were Anglicans, 13 Eoman Catholics, and three returned no 
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speoijSn denomination. There is no Anglican Church in the dis« 
trict, but the headquarters station is visited four times yearly by 
the Chaplain at Eoorkee. The only proselytising agency is that 
of the American Episcopal Methodist Mission. This has its 
headquarters at Bijnor, where work w^as first started in 1860^ and 
also possesses out-stations at Nagina, Kajibabadj Bashta, Man- 
dawar, Nurpur^ Dhampur and Bashta. The mission has estab- 
lished six church es in the district, and holds house and other pro- 
perty to the value of Es. 17,245; there are eleven ministers, both 
European and native, as w^ell as a large staff of native readers 
and teachers. As elsewhere, the mission devotes itself largely to 
education and medical w-ork; in addition to a flourishing board- 
ing-school for girls at Bijnoi', there are at the out-stations 30 
schools for boys and 17 for girls, with some 400 and 200 scholars 
respectively, as well as 54 Sunday schools in which religious 
instruction is given to about 1,700 children. It was estimated 
that in 1906 the total number of adherents was nearly 3,600, 
so that a large increase may be expected at the next census. The 
native Christians are for the most part drawn from the lower 
classes, but there are several exceptions to this rule, the most 
notable converts being Eaja Sham Singh and Kunwar Sheonath 
Singh of Tajpur. 

As is generally the case in these provinces, the Sikhs are 
for the most part Chamars under another name, no fewer 
than 960 out of a total of 1,707 being thus described. Of the 
rest, 423 were Jats, whose forefathers embraced the Sikh religion, 
piobably before their migration eastwards, and others belong 
to various castes. Some are Punjabi Sikhs, who are employed in 
the police and other Government service. The Chamar Sikhs 
J)elong almost exclusively to the Nagina tahsil, and the bulk of 
the remainder to Bijnor. The Jains are scattered about the dis- 
trict, chiefly in the trading centres, and with very few exceptions 
are of the Bania caste, and principally of the Agarwal subdivi- 
sion, They differ but little from their Hindu brethren, and 
their creed is probably more a matter of tradition than of any 
definite schism from Hinduism. 

Comparatively few of the Hindus . of this district profess 
adherence, to any particular sect, or denomination. An attempt 
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was made at the last census to discover the relative position of 
the different forms of worship and belief, but the results were 
disappointing, because the great majority of Hindus recognise 
no sectai’ian divisions. About 11 per cent, were returned as 
belonging to sects of Vaishnavism, 8 per cent, as monotheists 
and 7-6 per cent, -as Saivites. These figures are in no way 
remarkable, and the only sect that calls for comment is the 
Vaishnavite form followed by the Bishnois. These numbered 
23,175 souls, or more than in any other district of Eohilkhand, 
the total being sui-passed only in Agra, Aligarh, Meerut and 
JMuzaffarnagar. The sect is said to have been founded some 
four centuries ago in Marwar by one Jhamaji, otherwise known 
by the Muhammadan appellation of Sheikh Makhdum Jahania 
J ahangasht. Till recently, his followers used to adopt Musalman 
names and customs ; but these have been renounced, and the 
Bishnois differ little from strict Hindus, being particular in 
matters of ceremonial purification and having as strong an 
aversion to taking life as the Jains. 

Though generally at one in the matter of religion, the Hindus Hindu 
of Bijnor have many divisions. Members of no fewer than 66 
castes were enumerated at the last census, while in the case of 
643 parsons no caste was specified. Many of these are, it is true, 
comparatively insignificant, for 27 castes had less than 500 
representatives, and 20 others less than 5,000. The fourteen castes 
with 10,000 or more members apiece constitute nearly 86 par 
cent, of the Hindu community, and few others are of much 
importance, although several of them are interesting ethnographi- 
cally, as being found in comparatively large numbers in Bijnor. 

Still there are no castes peculiar to this district, which in its 
tribal distribution closely resembles the Meerut division and the: 
other parts of Eohilkhand. 

As is so often the case, Chamars take the lead in po-int of Ctamais, 
numbers, aggregating 118,205 persons or 23-74 per cent, of the 
Hindu community. They predominate in every tahsil, except 
Dhampur, in which they give place to Eajputs, and are fairly 
evenly distributed. They form the bulk of the labouring popula- 
tion, seldom owning land, and appearing somewhat rarely as 

tenants, though most of them are engaged in agriculture, in many 
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cases doing the manual work in the fields for Brahmans and 
Eajputs. They seem to be of aboriginal descent, and are cut off 
from the rest of the Hindus in matters of religion and the social 
economy of the village, generally residing in hamlets of their 
own, known as 

Next come Eajputs with 72,396. representatives or 14-54 
per cent, of the Hindus. This is a high figure, exceeded in no 
other district of the Eohilkhand division, but at the same time 
the returns are misleading, for the total includes a great many 
who are almost indisputably of other than Eajput origin. More 
than half of the Eajputs belong to the Dhampur tahsil, and the 
bulk of the remainder to Nagina : there are but 10,000 in Bijnor 
and little more than 4,000 in IMajibabad. The recox-ds of the last 
census show that no fewer than 61,443 of the Eajputs were 
Chauhans, 30,223 of these belonging to- the Dhampur tahsil, 19,766 
to Nagina, 8,110 to Bijnor and 3,344 to ISTajibabad. Some o-f 
these Chauhans are no do-ubt of genuine Eajput descent and are 
recognised as such by the other clans; among them are the well- 
known families of Sherkot, Haldaur, and elsewhere. But the 
great majority are practically a separate class, and can only be 
described as Eajputs by courtesy. In character and origin they 
resemble the Gujars, axid make no claim to be considered the 
descendants of Prithvi Eaj, the last Hindu king of Dehli, from 
whom spring the great houses of Mainpuri, Partabner, and other' 
places in the Agra division. They are endogaxpous — a fact which 
sufficiently disproves the assertion of Chhattri descent, although 
they possess several improbable traditions, one account stating 
that their ancestors crossed the Indus in 1586 with Maharaja 
Man Singh and therefore lost caste, while another attributes their 
advent to persecution and migration hither under Eaja Tatar 
Singh in the days of Humayun. These Chauhans, who are mere 
cultivators and are also found in large numbers in the adjacent 
districts of Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, and Moradabad, are divided 
into three classes, known as Chaudhri, Padhan and Khagi, while 
further subdivision resolves them into Gahlots, Pramars, Bais 
and so forth. The Chaudhris are the highest and will not give 
their daughters to the other classes, and the Khagis, who are 
confessedly the lowest, permit widow marriage and the levirate. 


Excluding the Ghauhaiis^ the number of Rajputs becomes insigni- 
ficaiit* Very few clans are represented in any strength^ the 
chief being the Jadoiis^ lf227, almost all of Vv’hom were enumer- 
ated intahsil Dhampur; and the Kachhwahas, of whom there vrere 
1^054, all residing in the Dhampur tahsii; they appear to be akin 
to their namesakes in the Muzatfarnagar district. Next come 
Galuots, 665; mainly in tahsii Bijnor; Jaiswars^olS; in Dhampur; 
dornarS; 670; in various pargaaas; and GaurS; Bargujars and 
ChandrabansiS; also in Dhampur. None other occurred in numbers 
exceeding 200; at any rate of the clans specifiv^cl in t!,.e census 
report. No fewer than 5;2S4 are induded under the htading of 
^Ouher Rajputs^ and among then come SeleS; GbaghiS; Hatehs; 
Nagbaiisis^ Pansaras, birohis and Tarkhars^ all local septs of 
small status and no iiisto ideal importance. It is curious that 
oaiy three persons wnu'e enumerated as IvatchriyaS; though this 
clan is still numerous in other parts of Rohiikhand; and espeuially 
Moradal>ad: it seems proLable that the tlesigiiation of the Rajput 
i.u:.abitants of the country by the Musalman historians was 
rather territorial than tribal. As will be noticed hereaft.T; the 
Rajputs are the chief landowning ca^te in the district and hold 
more land; either as proprietors or a^ tenants in almost every 
pargana. 

The third place is taken by the JatS; of whom 55,220 or Jafcs 
IPOD per cant, of the Hindus were enumeratod. They are 
strongest in tahsii Bijnor, which contained no fewer than 28;220; 
and fewest in Nagina wdth 6;02S; the rest being divided, equally 
betw^een the two remaining sul>divisions. The caste is mainly 
confined to the w^estern districts, and in the Rohiikhand division 
the great majority belong either to Bijnor or Moradalad, into 
which they appear to have migrated from the Doab. In this 
district they belong for the most part to three classes; known as 
GhaudhriS; DeswudiS; and Pachhades. The first are the least 
numerous; and claim descent from the Gahlot Ranas of Mewar, 
asserting that their ancestors came to Bijnor. about three centuries 
ago; like Chauhaii ChaudhriS; they allow their sonS; but not their 
daughters; to marry into the inferior septs, and they style themselves 
Kholi Ranas, as a testimony to their exalted lineage. The 

^ Gazetteer o£ Miizaffaro igar, p. 83, 
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Deswalis comprise by far tbe largest number. Their chief family 
is that of Sahanpui*; which is said to have come from Jhiiid in the 
sixteenth century. The Paohhades are comparatively scarce in 
this district, and have no intermarriage with the others. The 
most famous of them was an eunuch and a Musalman, Khwaja 
Almas Ali Khan, who rose to high office under the Kawab 
Wazirs of Oudh, and administered Rohilkhand for some 
years, shortly before its cession to the British. The Jats 
are cultivators of a high oi’der, and own about one-sixtli 
of the district, their largest estates being in pargana Kajib- 
abad. 

The number of Brahmans is proportionately very low, and 
indeed is surpassed in every other district, except Dehra Dun 
and Pilibhit. At the last census there were 26,422 members of 
this caste, constituting 6’3l per cent, of the Hindu j)opulation^ 
as compared with a provincial average of 11*5 per cent. Twm- 
thirds of them are equally divided between the Bijnor and 
Dhampur tahsils, and the remainder are similarly distributed 
over the rest of the district. The immense majority are 
described as Gaurs, the other subdivisions being but sparsely 
represented } the principal are Saraswatis, Kanaujiyas, and 
Sanadhs. They arc mainly agriculturists, but their skill 
as husbandmen is not great, and the occupation is frequently 
considered derogatory to their dignity ; a more congenial 
calling is the priesthood, supported by offerings, alms^ 
and the peculiar perquisites of the caste. They own a fair 
amount of land, especially in the Bijnor tahsil. The Tagas, of 
whom 8,207 were enumerated, claim to be Brahmans, and to some 
extent are admitted as such, their position being analogous to 
that of the Bhuinliar Brahmans of the eastern districts. Half 
of them reside in the Dhampur tahsil, and there they acquired 
the important Taj pur estate, as well as several smaller properties, 
such as Nihtaur. They are capable cultivators and not ashamed 
to till the land. The great stronghold of this caste is the Meerut 
district, but they are also very numerous in Moradabad. Like 
the Jats, they have many subdivisions, but the only tw’o of 
importance in Bijnor are the Bissas and Dassas, the latter being 
considered of impure descent. 
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Xheii como two purely agricultural castes of a distiiietive Jtlaiis ana 
character and closely resembling one another. 'These are the 
Mails and Sainis or Saiiis, the former mum bering 23^208^, and the 
latter 19,619 souls. Mails, ^vho often go by the naane of Baghban, 
occur ill every district, but the total here recorded is only exceeded 
ill MoradabacI and Saharanpur ; they are most numerous in the 
Dhampur tahsil, and are somewhat scarce in Isajibaliad. The 
majority of the Sainis, on the other hand, reside in the Bijiior 
and K'agina talisils : they are not found elsewhere in Eoliilkhand, 
almost all the other members of this caste belonging to the 
Meerut division and in particular to the Mnzaffarnagar district. 

The two castes are almost identical, having the same manners 
and customs, and indeed the Sainis or Saiiis admit their Mali 
descent; both are market gardeners by tradition, but at the 
same time they engage largely in general farming, and are 
the most skilled and careful of all the cultivating castes. In this 
district they take the place of the Muraos, Kaclihis, and Koeris 
of other parts, these castes occurring in very small numbers in 
Bijnor. 

The Banias numbered 19,986 souls, and are very evenly Banias. 
distiubuted throughout the district. Most of them are traders 
and moneylenders by profession, though not imfreqiiently they 
betake themselves to agricultui*e, and as landowners they are 
steadily improving thjir position. Many Banias belong to the 
Bishnoi sect, to which some reference has been already made. 

Of the various subdivisions of the caste the chief is the Aganvala, 
with 9,588 representatives, this clan predominating in every 
tahsil; they are further subdivided into Bissas and Dassas, the 
latter being considered the inferior. Next come Mahesiis, 1,228, 
chiefly in Najibabad and Dhampur ; Rustogis, 863, and Barasenis, 

764, in the same talisils. There are also many Khandelwals, as 
well as a number of other sub-castes, such as the Qindaiiriyas, 

Lohiyas and Eohtakis, who are almost wholly confined to this 
district and Meei-ut, 

Few of the remaining castes call for any special mention. 

Those with more than 10,000 members apiece comprise Kahars, 

16,461 ; Barhais, 15,388; Gaclariyas, 16,202 ; Kumhars, 11,323; 

Bhangis, 10,993 ; Koris, 10,593 ; and Gnjars, 10,162. All these 
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are evenly distributed" exce^jt the last, who are mainly confined 
to the Dhampur and Bijnor tahsils, whither they are said to have 
migrated from Gujarat in the Punjab during the days of Fajib- 
ucl-daula, from 
in pargana Daranagar. 
and are too well known to 
whom there w'ere 9,787, are more numerous in Bijnor than in any 
other district ^ they do not occur elsewhere except in the Meerut 
division and in the parts of Agra and Muttra beyond the 
Jumna. They are cultivators of a high order, and are practically 
confined to the Najibabad and Bijnor tahsils, and especially to 
the Najibabad and Mandawar parganas, whore they rank equal 
with the Sainis. Little is known of this caste. Imt theiT 


whom they obtained a considerable grant of land 
The others are found in every district 
require description. The Eawas, of 
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but} are by no means confined to BijnoT ; nor is it necessary to 
Bay more regarding Khattris, Loclhs, and Bharbliunjas or Blmrjisj 
who aggregated more than a thousand members apiece. The 
Kbattris hold a good positioxi, and by their success in trade have 
acquired a fair amount of land in Nihtaiir^ Najibabad^ Bijnor 
and other parganas. One or two of the minor castes may be 
incidentally noticed. There were 685 Orhs, chiefly in the Bijnor 
and Nagina tahsils^ this being the only district of Rohiikhand 
in which these people are found : they appear to be related to 
the Koris, and most of thorn are weavers^ though they also 
indulge in money-lending and agriculture. Kutas are rare every- 
where except in Moradabad ; here they numbered 36S, almost 
all being residents of the JSfagina tahsil ; they are cultivators by 
profession^ but their peculiar oceupatioix is that of husking rice. 

Hindu Kunjras were found to the number of 417 in the Dhani- 
pur tahsil ; they occur in few districts, but do not differ from 
their Musalman: brethren. In pargana Afzalgarh 228 Bhuksas 
were found, this caste only occurring elsewhere in the Tarai 
parganas of the Kumaun division. Mention may also be made 
of the Kanibolis, of whom there were 198, most of the people thus 
styled being Musalmans, though Hindu Kambohs are not uncom- 
mon in the Meerut division and Moradabad j and of the Ivan- 
chaiis, who numbered 41 out of a provincial total of ©5, the rest, 
curiously enough, being residents of Unao. But as a matter of 
fact, the Kanchans are merely jSTats under another name, and bear 
the same equivocal reputation, being usually musicians who 
accompany dancing-girls ; the only noteworthy feature in this 
connection being that such people usually profess the Musalman 
faith. 

The great majority of the Musalmans belong to the Sunni Musar 
sect, w^hich numbers 95*8 per cent, of the whole Muhammadan 
community. Of the rest, 2*8 per cent, are Shias, 1*3 per cent. 
Lalbegis, and a very few Wahabis or else followers of Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian. The Lalbegis are only Musalmans by 
courtesy, as this style is adopted by sweepers who have nominally 
embraced Islam. The Shias are mostly Saiyids by race, and are 
far less numerous than in Muzaffarnagar and Moradabad. 

^ Graze tieer of Naiui Tab p* 100. 
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Proselytism is almost unknown^ and the number of recent converts 
is quite insignificant. Classified by tribes and castes the Musal- 
mans of Bijnor present as great a diversity as their Hindu 
neighbours. The census returns include representatives of no 
fewer than 63 different castes^ excluding subdivisions^ while 
as many as 920 persons are entered as unspecified. In eight 
instances the total exceeds 10,000^ these aggregating G9*2 per cent, 
of the whole ; and 21 more have more than 1^000 membervS apiece, 
A great many have their Hindu counterparts and are of no interest 
or importance^ but several occur in unusual numberSj being more 
strongly represented here than in other parts of these pro- 
vinces. 

The foremost place is taken by the Sheikhs^ of whom there 
were 59A94; or 21-8 per cent, of the whole Miisalman population. 
They are most numerous in the Bijnor tahsil^ vhere they far out- 
number any other caste, ^Yhile in Nagina and Bhampur the 
Julahas preponderate. There can be no doubt that the great 
majority of the Sheikhs are of Hindu origin, and it has been 
suggested that the converts adopted the class of their prosely- 
tiijers, the latter being Sheikhs who held the offices of qazi and 
in the various parganas, the conversion of infidels being one 
of the principal duties of these functionaries. And as the new 
followers of Islam styled themselves Sheikhs, so were they neces- 
sarily bound to enrol themselves in one of the recognised 
subdivisions of that tribe. Thus it comes about that their descend- 
ants are called by names wdiich arc of Arabian origin and were 
derived from the founders of the Khalifate. The great majority 
describe themselves as Qurreshis, these numbering 30,962 and 
predominating in every tahsil, and next to them come Siddiqis, 
19,005. The others are less common, and include Ansaris, 3,903, 
chiefly in Bijnor and Najibabad, this figure being unusually high 
and only exceeded in Moradalad and two other districts * 
Faruqis, of whom there were but 268 ; Bani Israil, 187, all in 
Bhampur ; Abbasis, Usmanis, and several more less generally 
known. The Sheikhs are one of the chief landholding classes in 
this district, their most extensive possessions being in the south 
of the Bijnor tahsil; they are mainly agriculturists, and occupy 
a prominent position among the tenants. 
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The second place is taken by Julahas^ of whom 56,506 were 
enumerated, or 20=8 per cent, of the Musalmans. They corre- 
spond to the Hinda Koris, and sfcili for the most part follow their 
ancestral industry of weaving, Avhich has suffered less in Bijnor 
than in most districts under the influence of foreign competition. 
Their chief centres are the Dhampur and jSTagina tahsils, but they 
occur in strength throughout the district, often working as 
cultivators and ajtiining a fair proficiency as husbandmen. 
The total number of Julalias is remarkably large, and is only 
exceeded in Gorakhpur, which has an immensely greater popula- 
tion. Behnas or cotton-carders, who are very nearly akin to them, 
are also very strong numerically, aggregating 11,827 souls, and 
being similarly distributed over the district. They, too, follow 
their traditional occupation, as it goes hand in hand with weav- 
ing. Neither of these castes occupy a high social position, and 
the same remark applies to the Telis or oil-pressers, who are so 
numerous through the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions. Here 
their total was 14,992 or 5*5 per cent, of the Musalman inhabitants. 
They reside in all parts of the district, the largest number belong- 
ing to the Dhampur tahsil. 

Few districts possess so large a Saiyid element as Bijnor, 
where 12,425 persons of this race were found at the last census. 
The number is constantly on the increase, as the title may be 
inherited from either parent ; but they are probably of purer 
descent than any other class of Musalmans. Many of them claim 
connection with the Barha Saiyids of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
whence their ancestors migrated after the great catastrophe which 
befel the clan when Jansath was destroyed in 1739, Tliey settled 
at Nagina, Chandpiir and several other places, and at various 
times acquired large estates. Of the various subdivisions the 
strongest are the Husalni and Zaidi, with 5,415 and 3,349 rex3re- 
sentatives respectively ; no others are of any importance, though 
Bukharis, Taqwis, Rizwis and Jafaiis are found in fair numbers 
in the Najibabad and Bijnor tahsils. Among the other tribes not 
separately detailed at the census are the Cliishtis and Tirmizis, 
who are more common in Bijnor than elsewhere : the former 
belong to the same family as the celebrated saint Salim Chishtii, 
whose tomb is the chief glory of Fatehpur-Sikri. 
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The number of Pathans, on the other hand, is su 

small, in view of their complete supremacy during the i 

century. The reason probably lies in the fact that"manj 
when the Rohilla power was broken, and still more a] 
have left the district after the Mutiny. They numben 
persons m all, and are naturally strongest in the J 
tahsil. They still hold considerable estates, in spite of 
confiscations for rebellion, their largest properties beir 
gana Nagina. ^Mauy diflPerent tribes of Pathans arefoui 
tiem, but the T usufzai with 3,160 represantati\-es alone 
any strength. There were 54S Kakars, chiefly in Ne 
441 Lochs and 323 Ptohillas, though the last is rather 
term than the name of a specific clan. The Muhammadz' 
anci Bangash also possess over 200 members apiece, but the 
of tne Pathans come under other heads than those record 
ceusiw report, and belong either to indefinite subdivisi 
as i ghan, or to those \vhich are found but rarely in tl 
viuces, as the Sarcrani and Barukhel. 

Excepting Eaqirs, 12,098, and Nais or Haijams, 1C 
0 1^1 ca.^tjs present a, total of more tliaii 10^000 persor 
next 111 order are Qassabs, Dhobis, Jhojims, Darzis, Eaip 
Lihipis^ tnese totalling in each case over o 000 Tlr^ 

.,-e ..ot fomKl i„ K„l.iIth„d,auJ hh. m.mleh 

half of them resiciing in the Biiuor tab^iil • t.Vn-. _ 
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n . T ^ mnmtl-arnagar, where this tribe of 

of the Hindu Ohaubans, seem to have their homo ; they believe 
themselves to be converted Eajputs, though the claim is not 

aamrttedby others. If theyareright, there is very 

jt uocn them and the people classified as Musalman Eaiputs in 
IS district, as the latter are mainly of Chauhan descent, though 
seieral other clans are represented, the chief being Pamvars and 
Bhattis in the western tahsils, and Galliots in Dhampur The 

TO • m,- known by the appellation of Lohar, 

Bhangi, Bhishti Kumhar, Banjara, Manihar, Eaj, and Barhai 
each exceeding 2,000 souls. They are all moie than ordinaritv 
numerous, but the Raj community alone exceeds the „„„ 
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district, thei'e being 2,329 persons of this caste, chiefly in the 
Nagina and Dhampiir tahsils. By occupation they are masons 
and bricklayers, and as often as not, are of Chamar extraction. 
]\liisalman Mallahs and Kahars are again more common here than 
elsewhere, and the same may be said of several of the less widely 
known castes, such as Bisatis and Eamaiyas, both pedlars by 
profession, Eansphors or workers in bamboo, Kadheras or Musal-* 
man Mails, Baghbans, wdio are practically the same, and LoclliS;, 
who are well enough known in their unconverted state. The 
eh’iminal tribes are fairly well represented, notably in the case of 
Bauriyas, Bijnor furnishing 96 Musalman members of this caste 
out of the provincial total of 98. The latter figure is doubtless 
short of the mark, for the Bauriyas are no whit behind other 
castes of like habits in euphemistically changing their designation 
to suit the requirements of the moment. 

In the matter of occupations Bijnor holds a somewhat peculiar 
position. Agriculture is, of course, the princi]>al form of employ- 
ment, but according to the census returns only 50*72 per cent, of 
the inhabitants were directly dependent on cultivation, and this 
figure also includes pasture and the care of animals. The propor- 
tion is extremely low, as compared with a provincial average of 
65*4 per cent., and only the two districts of Saharanpur and 
Aligarh, each of which contains large cities, show a smaller figure. 
The reason no doubt lies in the presence of so many considerable 
towns, in all of which there is a fair amount of commercial 
industry, and also in the fact that so large an area is covered by 
forest and out of cultivation, affording other kinds of employ- 
ment to the dwellers in the vicinity. On the other hand, the 
proportion must be considered in some measure short of the mark. 
Very many persons devote some of their time to agriculture, 
although their chief source of subsistence is shown under other 
heads : the census returns give but *64 per cent, of the inhabitants 
as partially agriculturist, but it is certain that this figure is quite 
inadequate. Still the results obtained in the case of the other main 
heads are very significant. The industrial population constitutes 
no less than 23*7 per cent, of the whole, and is proportionately 
greater than in any other district. Among the various forms of 
industry, those connected with textile fabrics and dress accounted . 
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for 40*77 per cent, of the jpeople coming under this head ; the 
supply of food, drink, and stimulants 26*3 per cent.; wood, 
bamboos and other jungle products 12'42 per cent.; while of the 
others the most important include metal-work, pottery, and work 
in leather. The professional population also is larger in Bijnor 
than elsewhere, aggregating 2*94 per cent., Muttra alone showing 
a higher figure. Religion bulks largely under this heaadiiig, the 
rest p>ertaining principally to law, medicine, and education, 
Oommarce, transport, and storage con tribute 2*22 per cent., the 
first of these ao counting for about half of the total, while the 
others include the railway service, post-office, carters, owners of 
pack-animals, and the like. Personal and domestic service and 
unskilled labour other than agricultural make up 8-12 per cent, 
in each case, and Government service in its various aspects 1*2 
per cent. This leaves 2*98 per cent, with no occupation, this 
category being of a very miscellaneous character, the component 
population ranging from independent gentlemen and pensioners 
to beggars and those entertained in the jail at tiis Majosty^s 
expense. 

The common tongue of the people is the Urdu or Hindustani 
dialect of "Western Hindi. It has sometimes been classified separ- 
ately as Rohilkhancli, but there is really no marked distinction in 
idiom or vocabulary between this and Hindustani. The last 
census returns show that the entire population, with the exception 
of a minute fragment or 740 persons in all, gave Western Hindi 
as their mother-tongue, and there is no district in the United Pro- 
vinces in which Urdu is more widely spoken, both by the peasants 
and the educated classes. The other latiguages enumerated were 
Punjabi, Pahari, Marwari, Bengali and English, the last occurring 
in 85 cases only. 

The district has produced no persons of any literary distinc- 
tion in the past, and at the present time Bijnor can boast of 
nothing beyond a few newspapers of little influence or merit. 
There are no literary or political institutions, and no attempts 
have been made to foster indigenous arts and letters. The news- 
papers have, for the most part, a precarious existence and a very 
limited circulation ; they contain local news, excerpts from other 
papers, and discuss social, religious, and political matters, not 
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iiafrequently exhibiting bias against the Government. Such are 
the Qiilqul, the BaUfa, and the TohfaA-Hmcl, Urdu ^Teeklies 
with a circulation varying from 300 to 400, and published at 
Bijnor, There is also a weekly journal, dealing with legal 
matters, known as the Rhala Tma NcizaiVy and a monthly 
magazine called the Zamindar ^uc^ Kashtkar, which is owned by 
Muhammad Khalil-ur-Eahman of Mandawar, and deals wdth 
agricultural questions. The only paper now published outside 
the headquarters town is the Uplcctr of Nagina, ^vhitdi a] spears 
at intervals and is distributed free of cost ; it is owned by a Jat of 
that town and contains merely local news. There are four or 
five lithographic ininting presses at Cijnor, one at Jfagina, and 
one at J^ajibabad ; most of them have changed hands frequently, 
each time appearing under a new name. 

The tenures of land in Bijnor present no peculiar features, 
being identical wdth those prevailing throughout the United 
Provinces. The chief characteristic of the district is the pre- 
dominance of the large proprietors, a comparatively small number 
of persons owning the greater part of the area. To the same fact 
may be attributed the slight increase, as compared with other dis- 
tricts, in the number of mahals : for the great estates have remained 
almost intact, and the partitions and subdivisions have been 
practically confined to the smaller landholders. In 1 906 the 2,981 
villages of the district w^ere divided into 5,853 mahals^ as com- 
pared with 5,260 at the last settlement, and’ 3,364 in that of 
1866-73. Of the j>resent number 1970 are the property of single 
owners, 2,692 were held in joint mmindar%225 were perfect, and 
823 imperfect pattidari, 398 were held in hhaiyacTiara tenure, 
eight w^ere the property of Government, and 237 were revenue free, 
most of them being single zamindari mcilia Is. The hhaiyaeliara 
form, and indeed all the coparcenary tenures, are found chiefly in 
the Bijnor and Dhampur tahsils, but in every case they are relat- 
ively unimportant, and in all parganas zamindari holdings largely 
prevail. It is noteworthy that recent partitions have been gene- 
rally perfect, the number of perfect pattidari mahals having 
increased from 146 at the last settlement to the present figure, while 
the other forms show little change. Mention may also be made 
of the fact that in this district the bhaiyachara tenure is usually 
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called lanadari, the v^ord tana hQing used to denote a share. 

As regards the areas bald by the different castes the latest 
reliable returns are those of the supplementary settlement report 
of 1903. Since that date there has been- some small change, 
though of no great importance, and the general distribution has 
remained unaltered. The proprietary community is extremely 
varied, and comprises a very large number of different eastes, 
but if those unth small scattered holdings be eliminated, 
there remain comparatively few communities, and these are in 
possession of the major portion of the clistriot. The foremost 
place is taken by the Chauhaiis, who now own 24*5 per cent, of 
the area: they are predominant in the Bijnor and Dhampirr 
tahsils, but occur throughout the district, and have lost but little 
in the past forty years. Next eome the Jats with 16-o per cent., 
their position being largely due to the inclusion of the wide 
domains of the Sahanpur family : the caste has lost ground 
rapidly, especially in the case of the smaller owners. Tagas 
hold 12*8 per cent., this being made up chiefly of a few large 
estates., which have slowly increased. Banias are now in posses- 
sion of 11*3 per cent., af the area, and between the two last 
settlements added 29,056 acres to their holdings, usually at the 
expense of the poorer communities, though the process /was has- 
tened by the sale of a large Pathari property. Next follow 
Sheikhs with 10*3 per cent., or rather less than formerly • Saiyids 
with 6*9, showing a distinct increase; Brahmans, wdth 2*7;. 
Bishnois, with 2*6 ; and Pathans, with 2 2 per cent, The three 
last have lost somewhat heavily, and especially the Pathans, 
whose estates have diminished by more than 15,000 acres. 
Gujars, Kayasths, Khattris and Eawas together hold 5 per 
cent., the Kayasths alone having lost, while the others have 
improved their position. There remains 5*7 per cent, in the 
possession of other castes, chief among w^hom are the Eajputs, the 
bulk of w'hose holdings is inclucled in the Kashipur estate. 
Purther details will be found in the several pargana articles. 

The Sahanpur family is said to have been founded by one 
Nahra Singh, a Jat of Eamraipiir, near Jhind, in the Punjab. 
His son, Basrii Singh, left the ancestral home in 1600 and settled 
at Bahadurgarh in the neighbourhood of Dehli. Tegh Singh or 
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P^dara;th^ the youngest son of Basru Singh, gained the favour of 
Jahangir, and obtained in 1603 the grant of 660 villages in the 
parganas of Ja]a1at)ad, Kiratpur and Mandawar, together with 
the title of Rai, which is to this day held by the family as an 
hereditary distinction. Proceeding to his jagir, with several 
members of his family, he founded JS'agal in 1604, and two years 
later built the fort of Sahanpur. Another version of the story 
is that the Jats migrated hither on the overthrow of the Suris by 
Humayun, and that Padarath won his estate as a reward for his 
services to Jahangir during a hunting expedition in the vicinity 
of Hardwar. Padarath died in 1631, and was succeeded by Rai 
Bhiin Chanel, the second of his five sons. This man died without 
issue, and the estate passed to Nathai Singh, the son of his 
youngest brother. He was followed by his brother, Rai Sabal 
Singh, who ga>v^3 his name to the fortress of Sabalgarh, and left 
three sons j the first two predeceased their faiher, and the pro- 
p<crty passed to Rajaram Mal.abali. The latter had two sons, of 
whom Tara Chand succeeded, but on his death in 1753, the estate 
was taken by his brother, Sabba Chand, instead of devolving on 
his son JasSvant Singh. Rai Sabba Chand seems to have been a 
man of energy, and made large additions to his domains, which 
are said to have embraced 1,787 villages. He died in 1784. and 
then Sahanpur was held for a year by Jaswaiit Singh, who had 
no children, and was succeeded by Rai Ram Das, the eldest son 
of Sabba Chand. He again left no issue, having been killed 
in the year of his accession in a fight with the Pathans while 
defending Sahanpur. The next incumbent was his brother, Rai 
Basu Chand, who held the estate for eleven years and died in 
1796. His elder son, Khem Chand, was murdered two years 
later, and the younger, Tapraj Singh, came into possession, 
holding the estate when Bijnor was ceded to the British, and 
retaining it till his death in 1817, Once again the eldest son, 
Rai Jahan Singh, met with a violent death, being killed in an 
affray with dacoits in 1828, and the property passed to the 
youngest brother, Rai Himmat Singh, who continued to hold 
Sahanpur for 45 years, dying in 1873. The elder son of Himmat 
Singh was Rai Umrao Singh, who died in 1882, and then the pro- 
perty was taken under the Court of Wards during the incumbency 
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of his brother, Rai Dal Chanel. It was released on his death 
in 1897, and made over to his eldest soil, Eai Partab Singh 
who died in 1902, leaving a minor son, Eai Datfc Prasad Singh, 
otherwise known as Aftab Jang. The property is managed by 
his iinclo, Kunwar Bharat Singh, the present aetiial head of the 
family. It consists of 90 villages in pargana Najibabad, 35 in 
Kiratpur, 18 in Akbarabad, 20 shares in Maiidawar and one in 
Baslita, with a total revenue demand of Es. 51,935. 

The only other titled family is that of the Tagas of 
Tajpur. This is of comparatively recent origin, the first mem- 
ber to rise to prominence being Balram Singh, who about the 
beginning of the ISth century acquired large estates in the Azam- 
pur portion of pargana Bashta. His son, Earn Ivishan, purchased 
land in the neighbourhood of Tajpur, and removed the family 
residence to that place. He was succeeded by Kidlia Singh, who 
made further a Iditions to the property, and was in possession 
when the district was ceded in 1801. Five years later he ren- 
dered good services to Government during the incursion of Amir 
Khan Pindari, and in reward obtained the estate of Qopalpur. 
He was followed by Jairaj Singh, who died young and left the 
property to his son, Partab Singh, who was styled Chaudhri 
of Tajpur. During the mutiny this man rendered signal services 
to Government, incurring thereby great personal danger and 
loss, as will bo narrated in the history of the district. Asa 
reward he received the title of Eaja Bahadur and a grant of vil- 
lages assessed at Es. 2,500, while the Tajpur estate, comprising six 
villages, was freed from revenue for his lifetime, with the remis- 
sion of half the demand during the life of his successor, Eaja 
Partab Singh died in 1873, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Jagat Singh, on whom the title was again conferred as a personal 
distinction. At his death in 1885, the property passed to his 
brother, Sham Singh, wdio was educated in England and has 
embraced the Christian religion. Ho was awarded the title of Eaja 
in December 1888, and the honour was declared hereditary ten 
years later. For a time the Eaja was a member of the provin- 
cial civil service, and is now an honorary magistrate of the 
second class for the police circles of Chandpur, Bashta, Kurpur, 
Shorkot, Dhampur and Seohara. His property is widely distributed, 
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and comprises 25 Tillages and shares in five others in par- 
gana Eurlipnr^ ten villages and one share in Nihlaur^ eight 
villages and one share in Dhampur, seven villages in l]ash(a^ 
five villages in Chandpur, and one village and two shares in 
Daranagar ; the total comprises 56 villages and nine shares^ with 
a present revenue demand of Rs. 15,947. His younger brother, 
Kiinwar Sheonath Singh, is also a Christian, and for years 
resided in England, where he qualified himself as a barrister-at- 
law. He resides at Taj pur in a house which he has built in the 
English style, and owns a large property, comprising 39 villages 
and shares in 33 others in the four parganas of the Dharnpur 
tahsil and in Dai'anagar, Chandpur, Bashta and Afzalgarli, the 
total assessment being Rs. 29,674. Raja Jagat Singh left two sons, 
of whom the elder, Kunwar Randliir Singh, after twelve years 
residence in England settled in the Rambagh Kothi at Taj pur. 
His share of the estate consists of 14 villages and four parts in 
Dliampur, and 15 villages and eight shares in Afzalgarh, with a 
revenue demand of Rs. 19,115. Kunwar Digbijai Singh, his 
younger brother, who lives at Roshaiipur near Nagina, owns 19 
villages in Nagina, and seven villages and one share in Kihtaiir, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 13,267. 

Another well-known family is that of the Chauhans of TTal- 
daur, where they claim to have been settled since the clays of tlie 
Miisalman conquest. They have always been styled Cliaudiiris, 
but no member of the family attained distinction under native 
rule, with the exception of Chaudhri Baklit hlal, during the time 
of the Rohilla domination. The first person of real importance 
was Chaudhri Man Singh, who acted as chaklaclar when the dis- 
trict was under the Nawab. Wazirs of Oudh, and held a very large 
estate on farm, in most of which he subsequently became recog- 
nised as proprietor when the district was ceded to the British. 
His grandson, Randhir Singh, remained loyal during the mutiny, 
and was engaged in constant fighting with the Pathans. He was 
rewarded with the title of Raja, together with a remission of 
revenue on his estate under conditions similar to those of Tajpur. 
tie died in 1861, and was succeeded by his nephew, Maharaj 
Singh, who in 1878 received the title of Raja as a personal 
distinction. On his death the property was divided into two 
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portions^ oue of which descended to his son^ Kniiwar Partab 
Singh, The latter diod^ leaving his estate very heavily encum- 
bered ; it is now managad by his younger brotherj Kunwar 
Tejbal Bikram Singh, but it is not yet in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The property comprises nine villages and 17 shares in 
Daranagar, nine villages and two shares in Nihtaur, one village 
and two shares iu Bijnor, two villages in Bashta, portions of t\yo 
villages in Maudawar, and single villages in the three parganas 
of the Najibabad tahsil ; the whole comprising 24 villages and 
parts of 23 others, with a revenue of Rs. 19,766. The other 
portions of the estate went to Kunwar Harbans Singh, the nephe ^7 
of Maharaj Singh, who is a landlord of great ability and has 
ma’ntained his estate in a flourishing condition.^ It includes 
eight villages and 22 shaies in Daranagar, 20 villages and eight 
shares in Kihtaiir, three villages in Nagina, two shares in Bashta, 
and one each iu Ghandpur and Bijnor, making in all 33 villages 
and 39 shares, with, a revenue of Rs. 25,113. 

One of the largest proprietors in the district is Chaudhri 
Ran Jit Singh, Rai Bahadur, of Sherkot, the head of an old and 
respectable family of Chaiihaiis, w’ho have been settled in Sherkot 
for several centuries. One of his predecessors, Chaudhri IJmrao 
Singh, took a prominent part in the mutiny, driving the Pathans 
out of Sherkot, of which he had been temporarily dispossessed ; 
he received in reward a large grant of confiscated property, and 
the estate has recently been increased by the purchase of land 
belonging to the late Saiyid Jafar Husain in the parganas of 
Ghandpur and Bashta. Chaudhri Ranjit Singh, who is an hono- 
rary magistrate for the Dhampur and Shei'kot police c’rcles, and 
received the title of Rai Bahadur in 1898, is an adopted son of 
the late Chaudhri Ghasa Singh; he is a man of great public 
spirit, and has done much for municipal administration in Dham- 
pur. His property comprises 75 villages in pargana Dhampur, 
34 in Afzalgarh, six in Nihtaur, four villages and eight shares in 
Burhpur, one village and 11 shares in Ghandpur, and one village in 
Bashta, with a total revenue of Rs, 82,042. 

Another family of Chaudhris is that represented by Rai 
Basant Singh Bahadur of Seohara. He belongs to a Taga 

t Harbans Singfi received the personal title of Baja In 1908, 
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family and resides in a fine house at Seohara built by Chaudhri 
Zalim Singh. His great-grandfather^ Chaudhri Jwala Bingh^ 
was one of the loyal Hindu zmmindaTS who distinguished them- 
selves ill the mutiny, and he himself is a prominent member of 
the district board, and is greatly interested in the development 
of agriculture; he is an honorary magistrate for the Seohara 
police circle, and was awarded the title of Rai Bahadur in 1893. 
His estate is confined to pargana Seohara, and consists of 60 
villages and shares in 23 others with a revenue of Es. 30,196. 

The Chaudhris of Sahaspur are of Afghan descent, and own 
a flourishing property, which %vas divided after the death of the 
late Chaudhri Masih-ullah Khan. The latter left t^vo sous, of 
wdiom the elder is Chaudhri Amir Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
who obtained his title in 1903 in recognition of his public ser- 
vices. He owns 12 villages and three shares in Seohara, assessed 
at Rs. 4,165, w^hile his brother, Chaudhri Muhammad Sami-ullah 
Khan, owns six villages and five shares, with a revenue demand 
of Rs. 2,706. 

The Raja of Kashipur is not a resident of this district, 
though he is numbered among the leading landholders of Bijnor. 
An account of the family, %vhich goes by the name of Raotela and 
is descended from the Chand Rajas of Almora, will be found in 
the volume on the Naini Tal district.^ Their possessions in 
Bijnor date from 1866, when Raja Sheoraj Singh was allowed to 
exchange the Chachait property in Bareilly for Barhapura, the 
forfeited estate of the KTawab of Afzalgarh, comprising 57,000 
acres of cultivated land and forest free of revenue. He died in 
1886 and was succeeded by his son, Raja Hariraj Singh, who 
died in 1898, leaving a minor son, Raja Uclairaj Singh, whose 
property w^as released in 1905 from the management of the Court 
of Wards. The present area of the estate is 59,508 acres or 92 
square miles, and though much of it is jungle land, it is of great 
value owing to the remission of the Government demand. The 
property has been increased by the purchase of the Kot Qadir 
estate, which was sold for debt, and now comprises 129 villages 
and two shares in Barhapura, and eight villages in Nagina, the 
assessed portion paying a revenue of Rs. 10,877. Kunw^ar Kirat 
* Gazetteer of Naiai Tal, page 131. 
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Singh, a younger son of Raja Sheoraj Singh, holds seven villages 
■with a revenue of Rs. 7,242 in Afzalgarh, while 11 villages pay- 
ing Rs. 2,417 are owned by Kunwar Bhopal Singh, the son of the 
late Kunwar Karan Singh, the third son of Sheoraj Singh. 

Another non-resident landowner who has considerable pro- 
perty in this district is the Gujar Rani of Landhaura in Saharan- 
pur. The history of this family will be found in the account of 
the Saharanpur district. The estates on this side of the Ganges 
were acquired partly by the Gujars of Landhaura and partly by 
those of Parichhatgarh in Meerut, and were amalgamated by the 
marriage of Khushhal Singh of Landhaura with Lai Kunwar, 
the only surviving member of the Meerut branch. The latter 
survived her husband and died in 1849, her successor being Har- 
bans Singh, who died a year later and was followed by his son, 
Raglmbir Singh, whose property remained under the Court of 
Wards until 1867. He died a year after its release, and his death 
was followed by that of his son, Jagat Prakash. The estate then 
passed into the hands of Kamal Kunwar, mother of Raghubir 
Singh, and Dharam Kunwar his widow. The former died in 
1897, and the latter is now the sole proprietor. She owns, in 
addition to property in other districts, 13 villages in Bashta, sis 
villages and one share in Daranagar, two villages in Bijnor, sis 
shares in Chandpur, and one in Mandawar, with a total revenue 
demand of Rs. 8,812. 

One of the principal landholders in the Afzalgarh pargana 
is Rai Labhan Singh of Rehar, who owns 28 villages assessed at 
Rs. 16,698. Ho is the representative of the old Gorwa Rajput 
family, which at the time of the mutiny was headed by Rai 
Bhup Singh ; the latter took a prominent part in the rebellion, 
with the result that most of his lands were confiscated, though 
a considerable portion was left for maintenance to his wife, 
Rani Pan Kunwar. She adopted Lakhan Singh, who succeeded 
to the property, but owing to its heavy encumbrances and the 
general deterioration of the pargana, it is in a far from 
satisfactory condition. 

Besides those already mentioned there are several land- 
owners possessed of considerable estates. Among the foremost 
of these comes the old family of Kiratpur, whose property 
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has been divided into six portions, and consists in all of 71 villages 
and shares in 16 others in the three parganas of the Najibabad tahsil, 
and pays a total revenue of Es. 22,928. JSTajibabad is the home of 
several wealthy Bania families who own extensive estates in that 
tahsil, the chief being represented by SahuHar Prasarl, who holds 
31 villages and 12 shares with the revenue of Es. 10,966. Among 
other Bania families are those of Dliampur, headed by Lala Badri 
Prasad, who owns six villages and six shares in pargana Dhampur 
assessed at Es, 5,620 ; Sahii Bisheshwar Nath of Nagina who posses- 
ses ten villages and 16 shares in the Naginatahsil; LalaMahhan Lai 
of the same place, and Lala Janki Prasad of Mandawar. The 
Jat Chaudhris of Bijnor still retain a considerable estate, the 
chief share being held by Gulab Kunwar, who has nine villages 
and parts of two others in the Bijnor pargana, paying Es. 4,686. 
The Eajput Chaudhris of Qasimpur Garhi in Afzalgarh hold 
seven villages, the Chauhan Chaudhris of Dhampur hold six 
villages in that pargana, and the Jat Chaudhris of Nagina own 
six villages and four shares assessed at Es. 4,400, The Chau- 
dhris of Kanth in Moraclabad are Bishnois, and their property in 
this district comprises 28 villages and four shares in Seohara, 
and nine villages in Dhampur, with a revenue of Es. 20,154. 
There are few Khattri zamindars of importance, the chief being 
Gurdayal Mai of Bijnor, who owns three villages and 19 shares 
in the parganas of Bijnor, Daranagar and Mandawar, and Sahu 
Sansar Chand of Najibabad, who own six villages in that par- 
gana and Akbarabad. The principal Musalman estate is that of 
Mir Al-i-Ali of Nagina, the head of a well-known family of 
Saiyids, who owns 30 villages and eight shares in pargana 
Nagina and twelve villages and one share in Barhapura with a 
total revenue of Es. 14,066. Ten villages and one share in 
Najibabad are the property of Durra-iiii-Najaf Begum, the widow 
of the late Wazir TTsman Khan “of Eampur, to whom they were 
given by the Nawab in recognition of his services to the estate. 
Six villages in the same pargana are owned by Eoshanaram 
Begum, widow of the late Ali Asghar of Eampur, but most of 
them are waqf and have been assigned by the owner to religious 
and charitable purposes. The remaining zaminddrs of any 
importance will be mentioned in the various pargana articles. 
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The rental arrangements of Bijnor are very complicated and 
in several respects peculiar. The most remarkable feature is the 
wide prevalence of grain rents, which still prevail to a quite 
unusual extent. The system adopted in apportioning the crop 
is either that known as batai or wherein an actual 

division between landlord and tenant takes place on the thresh- 
ing-floor, or else that termed ov amaldarij in which 

case the zmnindar receives either a money payment determined 
by an appraisement of the standing crop before reaping or else 
in kind at harvest according to his share of the outturn as 
already estimated. The selection of the system depends on 
local custom, but roughly speaking hemkut is generally as common 
as batai. The division is, however, not applicable to all staples, 
certain crops being generally exempted : such are, in the major- 
ity of villages, sugarcane, cotton, chari or jimr grown for 
fodder, munda or crops sown immediately after sugarcane, 
tobacco, vegetables, melons, and in some instances pepper, maize 
and iivd. These pay a fixed cash rent per unit of area, the rate 
being generally known as 0 a The amount of the landlord's 
share in the case of mjkari or grain-rented crops varies from 
place to place, depending not so much on the nature of the soil 
as on established custom and the power of the owner. Generally 
speaking, it ranges from 10 $ers in the maund in the precarious 
alluvial and forest tracts to 21 or 22 sers in the richer portions 
of the district, thoiigh ordinarily the rate is 20 sers or one-half; 
but in any case the share pertaining to the proprietor is subject 
to a deduction in the shape of the haiyag or ploughman^s fee, 
which is usually one-seventh of the half share, the latter being 
thus reduced to 17 J sers. On the other hand, compensation is 
sometimes secured by the addition of a special cess, known as 
zamindara^ of one or two sers in the maund, while the more 
pow^erful landlords adopt a heavy ser of 96 tolas in weighing 
their share, and others, by a local custom called beala^ take 
their half of a maund weighing 42 sers. But enhancements of 
grain rents seldom, if ever, occur : custom cannot be broken in that 
way, but at the same time custom is frequently invoked by the 
landlord to his own advantage, and his income is increased by the 
imposition of numerous pfetty dues and cesses. These are either 
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accidental^ as when they are levied to meet the expenses of a 
wedding or some other ceremonial, or else constant, like the 
weighment foes on produce sold in the village bazar and the due 
demanded for each sugar-mill worked on the domain. They are 
not taken only from the cultivators, for even the custodian of 
the village temple has to pay a percentage of the offerings, while 
all the craftsmen make their contributions in cash or kind, nor 
can a new house be built nor a. wife taken or given in marriage 
without the landlord's permission, which is only accorded on 
payment of the prescribed fee. To- some extent, perhaps, these 
customs are gradually disappearing, but the process in this most 
conservative district is very slow, and the payment of local 
cesses is almost as necessary as the payment; of rent. 

The mbH rentals occupy a class by themselves as being 
purely customary. They vary according to. the nature of the 
crop and the general capabilities of the different tracts, but in 
this case custom is not unalterable, and very large enhancements 
have been observed of late years. At the tenth settlement, be- 
tween 1865 and 1872, the rate for sugarcane averaged Rs, 9-8-0 
per acre, whereas thirty years later it ranged from Rs. 4-6-9 to 
no less than Rs. 43-3-2, the mean being about Rs. 20. The high 
rate for this crop results from the practice of leaving the land 
fallow for a year before planting, and consequently represents 
two years^ rent. Sometimes, and the custom is rapidly growing, 
a crop is sown on this pandra fallow, as it is called, in the 
preceding Jeharif; it is generally the custom for the landlord to 
allow the tenant the whole benefit, since it involves some risk to 
the sugarcane in the following year, but recently the more power- 
ful zemindars have successfully asserted' their claim to a share 
in the extra crop, possibty because the more important cane 
harvest has been shown by experience to be but little affected. 
The rates for cotton and miondcc crops average about Rs. 7 per 
acre, varying from Re. 1-3-2 to Rs. 15-3-2 according to the 
locality j for chari they average some Rs. 4, ranging from 
Re. 0-13-7 to Rs. 11-8-0; and for vegetables, garden crops and 
the like the average is Rs. 12 or thereabouts. These rates, except 
in the case of sugarcane, have not generally increased, remain- 
ing practically the same as they wore forty years ago. A 
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comnLOii custom of former years hasy however^ dropped out of 
general vogue. This was the allowance of a deduction of 10 
per cent, on the sum due on account of boLh cane and cotton in' 
the event of a poor harvest and also to meet the possibility, and 
often the probability, of over-measurement: it is known as 
nah^dj and is still found in several parts of the district. 

True cash rents, independent of the crop grown, are a 
comparatively recent introduction, and in most cases are merely 
cash payments in the lump. All round rents are seldom to 
be found, except in a few forest villages, and there they generally 
take the form of a special rate j)or higka for crops that are 
elsewhere grain-rented and the zeeUi rates remain unaltered for 
the particular staples they affect. The substitution of money 
payments for rent in kind is to be seen in all its stages. The 
first step occurs when the landlord leases the right to collect the 
mhti and grain rents to one or more of the leading members 
of the community or to outsiders, and the lessees continue to 
cohect after the usual custom. The next development is an 
agreement with the whole body of cultivators to accept a lump 
sum of money in place of a share in the produce. This is the 
naqshi lease, which is so common in many parts of the districb : 
the engagement is usually taken with the mihqacldcms or princi- 
pal residents on behalf of the community, and the liability is 
apportioned among the tenants by themselves, usually with the 
aid of the pahuari^ though certain landlords, as for example, the 
Eaja of Tajpur, assist in the fixation of the amount due from the 
several holdings. Such agreements are admittedly provisional 
and temporary, being made for a prescribed period, on the 
termination of which the landlord’s right to revert to payments in 
kind is recognised and frequently brought into play. In some 
cases a further step has been taken, the proprietor agreeing 
separately with each cultivator for a cash payment on each hold- 
ing in lieu of his share in the outturn. These rents again have 
no permanence, save in the few instances where the commutation 
occurred at settlement or where the proprietor has allowed his 
right of reversion to slide. Consequently the great majority of the 
cash rents so recorded merely represent the cash payments made 
in accordance with an unexpired lease, whether given to 
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communities or individuals : they only refer to the manner in 
which the rent is to be ];)aid^ and their existence does not confer 
status^ which depends on other circumstances than the conditions of 
the lease. Another point deserving notice is that as most of such 
payments have been evolved from calculations as to the money 
value of the landlord's sharo^ whether paid in kind or at zahti 
rates, there is but little diflfarence in the amounts due from 
different classes of tenants. On this account it was found 
unnecessary at die settlement to fix separate standard rates for 
occupancy tenants and for tenants-at-will; nor is any attention 
paid to the caste of the cultivator, as it seldom happens that 
tenants of the higher classes obtain any advantage in the matter 
of b:itaiy hankut, or zab i rates. Wherever differences exist, it 
is generally the case that, unless some conditions of service are 
implied or expressed, the lower rates are those paid by the 
descendants of former dispossessed proprietors or of old resident 
tenants. Such privileges, however, date from a period long 
anterior to the introduction of the present law, and therefore but 
little correspondence is to be observed between those paying 
these lower rents and the statutory tenants with occupancy or 
exproprietary rights. 

This is illustrated by an examination of the cultivating CiUtivat- 
tenures of the district and by comparing their relative position tenures, 
in each case with that of former years. In 1SG5, when expro- 
piietary rights were not sanctioned by law, 16*1 percent, was 
cultivated by proprietors, either as sir ovkhudhasht ; 47T percent, 
was held by occupancy tenants; 35’5 per cent, by tenants -at-will ; 
and the remaining 2*3 per cent, by owners of specific plots repre- 
senting old muafi lands which had been resumed and assessed to 
revenue. The returns of the last settlement, 1895—1902, show 
12-9 per cent, as sir or Ichudkasht, 42*8 per cent, cultivated by 
occupancy tenants, 42*2 per cent, by tenants -at- will, *5 per cent, 
by exproprietary tenants, and the remaining 1*6 per cent, rent 
free. Jt is unnecessary to differentiate sir and khibdkasht^ as 
the former is merely used to denote the special holding of a 
co-sharer, and consequently little reliance can he placed on the 
village records in this connection ; the mahal registers, however, 
showed 7*27 per cent, as air and 6*63 per cent, as kh-wdlcashU 
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The decline in proprietary cnltivation is mainly clue to two 
causes, one of these being greater accuracy in the record, leading 
to the exclusion of the considerable area sublet, and the other the 
many transfers, which have taken place, especially in the case 
of petty landowners in whose hands the greatest proportion of 
proprietary cultivation is usually found. This decrease has 
naturally led to the increase of the exproprietary holdings, 
though the area thus classified represents but a small proportion 
of the amount transferred. There has also been a decline in the 
area held with rights of occupancy, but the rate varies in different 
parts. In some parganas there has been an actual increase, as in 
the Dhampur tahsil and pargana Kiratpur, owing to the consi- 
deration shown to their tenants by the Tajpur, Dhampur and 
Kiratpur estates; but as a rule the landowners have resisted the 
acquisition of occupancy rights with their utmost power. The 
reason is, of course, that when the tenant has obtained a fixed 
cash rent, the landlord is barred, except at considerable trouble 
and expense, from gaining any share of the unearned increment 
accruing to the tenant from the rise in prices. This adjusts 
itself automatically when rents are paid in produce or according 
to a temporary cash valuation of such a division of the outtui'ii, 
but the case is very different \vhere the imposition of a fixed cash 
rent involves certain loss. The tenants, on the other hand, have 
learned to appreciate the value of a right which was formerly but 
nominal, with the result that the district has been flooded with 
an immense volume of litigation, in w'hich the landlords have 
been generally successful. Their position, {strong as it w*as from 
the first by reason of their influence and education, has been 
■rendered more secure by the peculiar rental customs of the 
district, enabling the grasping zaminclar to rackrent his occu- 
pancy tenants by means of temporary cash leases without 
recourse to the courts, and then to eject them for arrears. That 
this attitude has not been modified is clear from the most recent 
statistics. In 1906 the total area included in holdings %vas 
736,442 acres, and of this 12*59 per cent, represented proprietary 
cultivation, sho^ving a further, though slight, decrease ; 35*26 
'per cent, by occupancy tenants, the decline having been very 
‘ marked in this direction ; 50-94 per cent, by tonants-ati-will, and 


*84 per cent, by exproprietors^ the small remainder being rent 
free. 

The actual rate of cash rents varies greatly ^ both with the 
status of the tenant and with the quality of the land. That of 
occupancy tenants ranges from Rs. 3-11-1 per acre in Bashta to 
Rs. 7-4-7 in Nagina^ the average being about Rs. 6 in the 
Najibabad tahsil, Rs. 4-10-0 in Bijnor, and Rs. 6 in the rest of 
the district. Tenants-at-will pay from Rs. 4-11-7 per acre in 
pargana ISTajibaba^ to Rs. 9-5-1 in Nagina, the difference 
between their rates and those of the former class being about 
15 per cent. There is practically no distinction between these 
rents and those paid by sub-tenants, who cultivate 31,160 acres : 
they are to be found in all parts of the district, but especially in 
the north and east. 

The composition of the cultivating community corresponds 
pretty closely with the general distribution of the population 
already described in this chapter. First come the Jats, well 
ahead of any other caste, and then Chauhans, these two holding 
nearly half the land. They are followed by Sainis, Sheikhs, 
Chamars, Rawas, Brahmans, Tagas and Gujars, each of whom 
hold a very considerable area : while Gadariyas, Saiyicis, Pathans, 
Julahas and Banjaras constitute the bulk of the remainder. 
The best husbandmen are Rawas, Chauhans and Sainis, with 
Jats very close behind them. The preponderance of these 
excellent cultivators gives Bijnor an immense advantage over 
most districts, and it is probably true that the tract is surpassed 
by no other portion of the United Provinces in the character and 
attainments of the tillers of the soil. 

With regard to the condition of the people, it is only possible 
to indulge in wide generalisations. The large landowners are with 
few exceptions in prosperous circumstances, and invariably so 
wdien the management of their estates is intelligent and sym- 
pathetic. The proprietary communities in some cases are well-to- 
do, but as a rule the increasing numbei* of co-sharers renders the 
struggle for existence constantly more severe, and compels many 
of the members to seek an additional means of support in 
service of various descriptions. Their difficulties are greatly 
enhanced by the enormous number of resumed revenuo-free plots 
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which are to be found in the majority of the villages. The 
tenants, on the other hand, are undoubtedly more prosperous than 
was formerly the case, having benefited in a marked degree by the 
growth of trade and the rise in the price of agricultural produce. 
The improvement in their condition has been illustrated by their 
greater ability to withstand the effects of famine, and though 
they are not so well off perhaps as their neighbours in the riuh 
tracts of the Doab to the ^vest, there has been a noticeable 
advance in their standard of comfort. As a rule, both the 
tenants and the agricultural labourer are well fed, obtaining two 
substantial meals daily, and decently clothed ; their huts are neat 
and kept in good repair, and generally exhibit brass utensils, 
w^hich constitute a sure sign of easy circumstances. The w^omen 
are well clad and in most cases adorned with trinkets of silver, 
while perhaps the most convincing indication of comparative 
comfort and prosperity is the striking increase of litigation. It 
should be added, however, that all parts of the district are not 
alike in this respect. The depressed tracts of the Nagina tabsil 
and the Ganges Jekadir differ greatly from the rich central and 
eastern uplands ; the people are obviously poorer, and the squalid 
appearance of the villages testifies to the struggle for existence. 
It is impossible that the cultivators should not share in the 
misfortunes of the landlords, and the poverty and indebtedness 
of the agricultural population in the deteriorated parganas afford 
a remarkable contrast to the ease and affluence attained 
elsewhere. 
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Bijnor has always^ since the cession of the district in ISOt^ 
formed part of the territorial division known as Itohilkhaud^ 
and is in the charge of a magistrate and collector, who is siil/jeot 
to the control of the Commissioner of Bareilly. The sanctioned 
executive staff comprises a joint magistrate and two deputy 
collectors and magistrates with full powers ; but this is frequent- 
ly exceeded, a third deputy collector being generally in charge 
of the treasury. There are also four tahsildars, as well as the 
usual departmental officers, the latter including the superinten- 
dent of police, the civil surgeon and two assistants, the district 
surveyor, the postmaster, and the headmaster of the high school. 
To assist in the magisterial work there are benches of honorary 
magistrates at Bijnor and Nagina, and one sitting singly at 
Chandpur; while outside the municipalities the present honorary 
magistrates are Raja Sham Singh of Tajpur for the police circles 
of Chandpur, Bashta, ISTurpur, Seobara, Dhampur and Sherkot, 
Chaudhii Ranjit Singh Rai Bahadur for Dhampur and Sherkot, 
and Chaudhri Basant Singh Rai Bahadur for Seohara. JFor 
criminal appellate and civil jurisdiction the distriet is included 
in the Moraclabad judgeship. There are two muusifs stationed 
at Nagina and Bijnor, between whom the district is divided, 
the former taking the whole Nagina tahsil, the Dhampur tahsil 
-with the exception of pargana Burhpur, and the Najibabad 
pargana in the tahsil of the same name, wffiile the latter’s 
charge consists of the remaining parganas. The experiment of 
village munsifs was first attempted in 1894, when the parganas 
of Bijnor, Mandaw-ar and Daranagar were divided into nine 
circles, this number being increased to 29 in 1899. The result has 
been but fairly satisfactory, but the system works unevenly, as 
is only to be expected ; the difficulty lies in obtaining competent 
men in particular localities, and for this reason the operations 
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of the Village Courts Act have not as yet been extended to the 
rest of the district, while at present half the circles are without 
incumbents, owing to the absence of qualified persons. 

When the country was made over to the East India Com^ 
pany by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh in 1801, it was at first 
included in the vast area known as the collectorate of Moradabad. 
This arrangement continued in force till 1817, Avhen a neAv district 
was found under the name of the northern division of Morad- 
abad, with headquarters at Nagina, the first collector being 
Mr. Bosanquet. He was succeeded by Mr. .N. J. Halhed, who 
removed the headquarters to Bijnor in 1824, the ostensible reason 
being the imhealthiness of Nagiiia, tliough probably the great 
distance from the military station of Meerut had something 
to do with the change. It was not, howevei*, till 1837 thcrt the 
old appellation was dropped altogether and the district was 
regularly known as Bijnor. The subsequent changes have been 
but small. The principal alterations in the area were efiected 
by the transfer of kdtiqa Chandi from Garhwal to this district 
in 1842, and the relinquishment in 1866 of the villages lying 
between the foot of the hills and the submontane road ; while 
minor rectifications have taken place from time to time on the 
western border by reason of the action of the Ganges, 

At first the district comprised seventeen parganas, but ihe^ 
total has bejii since reduced by various changes and amalgama- 
tions. Islamabad was united with Kagina as early as 1802, 
but was again separated to form the nucleus of the new pargana 
of Barhapura in 1842. In the same year Afzalgarh and Rehavr 
became a single pargana, Haldaur and Jhalu were absorbed in 
Daranagar and Bijnor, while in 1844 pargana Burhpur was 
formed out of drafts from the neighbouring parganas, bringing 
the total up to fifteen, at which figure it now stands. A further 
considerable change Avas made in 1894, Avhen Burhpur received 
a largo portion of Chaiidpur,its AA’’estern boundary having hitherto 
been the Ban river. This synchronised AAnth an alteration in 
the arrangement of the tahsils. Formerly there had been fiA'C 
such subdivisions, known as Nagina, which contained the 
parganas of Nagina, Barhapura and Afzalgarh ; Najibabad, 
including the Najibabad, Kiratpur and Akbarabad parganas ; 
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Bijnor, made up of Bijnor, Mandawar^ aad Daranagar ; Dham- 
pur, the headquarters of which were at Sherkot up to 1S44, 
comprising Dhampur or Sherkot^ Nihtaur and Seohara ; and 
Chaiidpur, which consisted of the remaining parg an as of Chand- 
pur, Burhpur and Bashta, In 1894, the Chandpur tahsil w^as 
abolished, and its component parts w^ere distributed between 
Bijnor and Dhampur, The Nagina and Najibabad tahsils have 
remained unaltered, while Bijnor now contains the parganas of 
Bijnor, Mandawar, Daranagar, Bashta, and what was left of 
Chandpur ; and Dhampur, those of Dhampur, Seohara, Nihtaur 
and the enlarged Burhpur. Further details of the internal 
changes will be found in the various pargana articles in the 
second half of this volume. 

The fiscal history of Bijnor properly begins with its 
constitution as a separate charge, but as the present area was 
from the first inception of British rule treated more or less as 
a distinct subdivision, it is better to trace the history of the 
revenue administration to the earliest date, although the records 
of the initial settlements are extremely meagre. The destruction 
of old papers makes it impossible to obtain correct figures of the 
early assessments, but those which are extant will be found in 
the appendix, the entries being derived from the papers preserved 
in the office of the Board of Eevenue.* There were no 
regular reports of the summary settlements which were effected, 
and the only papers in existence before the first regular settle- 
ment refer to the accepted demand for individual villages or 
groups of villages, the revenue of wffiich was the amount tendered 
by the highest bidder. Another serious difficulty arises from 
the constant alterations in the pargana boundaries and the 
formation of new fiscal subdivisions. Adjustments have been 
made as far as possible, and the j)argana totals as given in the 
appendix may be accepted as representing the demand imposed 
from time to time on each pargana as it now exists; but an 
exception must be made in the case of parganas Burhpur and 
Chandpur so far as the latest change in their respective area is 
concerned. The names of villages have altered and many fresh 
villages have been formed since 1844, so that it is no longer 
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The fifth settlement synchronised with the formation of a 
separate district of Bijnorj or rather Nagina^ which for seven 
years remained the headquarters station. The new demand^, 
which was fixed after the same method as before^ was necessarily 
far lower^ the highest total being Rs. 10^89438. This sum was 
collected with ease for the five years^ currency of the settlement, 
and it may therefore be presumed that the district had improved 
rapidly, since a much lighter revenue had proved excessive only 
ten years before. It seems that the assessing officer on this 
occasion was Mr. S. M. Boulderson, who had already gained 
considerable experience in Agra; but no details are forthcoming 
as to the methods he adopted, nor can the separate figures for the 
various parganas be ascertained. 

The next assessment was again made for five years, and 
lasted from 1822-23 to 1826-27 inclusive. It was made by Mr. 
Halhed on the principles and under the procedure of its forerun- 
ners, but was affected to some extent by Regulation VII of 1822. 
No attempt was made to form the record of rights prescribed by 
this enactment, but it was laid down that the assessments of the 
fifth settlement should continue in all estates in which engage- 
ments had been taken from proprietors, whose zamindari status 
was thus for the first time recognised by law. The increase must 
therefore have been confined to those estates which had previously 
been farmed, and these were apparently numerous, for the total 
demand was raised to Rs. 11,33,351 ; and this amount was paid 
without difficulty, except perhaps in the parganas of Kiratpur 
and Nagina. 

Before the expiry of the sixth settlement, a partial endeavour 
was made to conduct the village survey required under Regula- 
tion VII, but the cumbrous nature of the machinery provided for 
the purpose soon proved that the experiment was impracticable, 
and after a few villages had been dealt with at an immense loss 
of time and trouble, the task was abandoned. The new settle- 
ment, which was to run for five years, from 1827-28 to 1831-32, 
was effected by Mr. Grote, though Mr. Augustine assessed part 
of pargana Nagina and Mr. Halhed the whole of Chandpur. 
Where the system of Regulation VII had been introduced, the 
settlement was made in accordance with the provisions of that 
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law, but the bulk of the district was treated in the same summary 
manner as hitherto* The revenue amounted to Rs. 11,84,436, 
so that it appears, in the absence of detailed statistics, that the 
expiring demand was left practically untouched. Isagina again 
seems to have experienced some difSeulty in payment, but 
elsewhere no balances were reported at any time. 

The eighth settlement differed in no way from those that had Eighth 
gone before, so far as the principles of assessment vrore concerned, 
and no further attention ww paid to Regulation VII. The 
operations were entrusted to Mr. E, C. Ravenshaw, who took 
engagements for periods ranging from seven to *.en years in 
different pargaiias, but commencing in all cases from 1832-33. 

The demand was Its. 11,35,286, or very much the stxme as that which 
had just expired, but arrears accumulated in Kagina, Kiratpur 
and Bashta, which possibly had al! along been over-assessed, 
though the true reason more proluxbly lay in the harassing unrest 
and uneertaiuty caused by revisions at so frequent intervals. 

This condition of affai rs vras accentuated when the introduction isrinth 
of Regulation IX of 1833 necessitated further operations. This 
amended and called attention to that of 1822, but the obvious 
benefits which it w’as intended to convey, and which ultimately 
resulted from the measure, were largely discounted at first by the 
confusion that ensued. The new’’ assessment came into force at 
dates varying, in the different parganas, from 1834-35 to 1839- 
40, so that the eighth settlement lasted from two to seven years 
only, and in the greater part of the district for barely four years. 

This nintli revision w'as the first regular settlement, and differed 
in a marked degree from any that had hitherto been made. It 
was conducted on a fairly thorough system, and was based on a 
scientific record- of-rights, while perhaps the most important 
innovations were the abandonmont of farming and the fixation of 
the revenue for a term of twenty years. The initial task was that 
of carrying out a professional survey, which was commenced in 
1834 and completed in 1839. At the same time accurate village 
papers were prepared, and from these were obtained a precise 
record of the rights existing in the soil. The latter having been 
determined, the villages in each pargana were classified by circles 
according to their character and capabililies, and standard rent 
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and reveniio rates were educed as a preliminary to assessment* 
Unfortunately the work was carried out by a number of officers, so 
that considerable unevenness resulted. The pargana of Bijnor 
and the Xajibabad tahsil were assessed by Mr. H. Lushington ; 
Daranagar and Dhampur by that officer in combination with Mr. 
E. Ker Dick ; Maiidawar by Messrs. Lushington and A. Trench j 
the Kagina tahsil by Mr* C* Allen, and the remaining five par- 
ganas by Mr, Dick alone. Beyond the amount of its demand and 
a few minor details, little is known of the settlement and the 
manner in which the rates and results were obtained, as almost 
all the records were destroyed in 1857, and no printed report of 
the proceedings was ever published. The revenue amounted at 
the outset to Es. 11,48,488, giving an average incidence of Es. 
2«7-0 per acre of cultivation, the rate ranging from Es. 3-8-4 in 
pargana Iviratpur to Ee. 1-8-0 in Bashta. Large additions were 
subsequently made by the resumption of revenue-free lands and 
by the assessment of alluvial accretions, though the latter were 
more than compensated by losses due to diluvion ; the total 
demand at the expiry of the settlement being Es. 11,83,585. The 
original term of twenty years Was extended by Act VIII of 1846, 
and the end of June 1866 was fixed as the date of termination 
throughout the district. 

Judged by the initial revenue incidence the assessment of the 
ninth settlement was distinctly heavy, but conflicting views on 
this subject rendered the question highly controversial and occa- 
sioned much acrimonious correspondence in years to come. The 
rate was undoubtedly much higher than that of Moradabacl, 
Bareilly or Budaun; and though the settlement worked well 
throughout its course, the explanation probably is that the people 
had always been accustomed to a high revenue demand, and that 
a high standard of rent had consequently long prevailed. The 
actual increase on the expiring revenue was not great, and it is 
practically certain that in most cases prospective assets were taken 
into account ; and although the chief fault of the assessment lay 
in its unevenness, it was admitted to be a great improvement in 
this respect on its predecessors, the improvement consisting in the 
greater equality with which the revenue was imposed on indivi- 
dual estates. The blame for the state of affairs existing when 
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this settlement was introduced cannot of course be ascribed to the 
settlement. To quote Mr, li M. Bird, the chief revenue authority 
of his day The state of the district of Bi jnor, at the time the 
settlement was made, presented insuperable difficulties to the 
assessment of an equal demand. The district had been heavily 
assessed with reference to the state of its cultivation, and cruelly 
treated. The modes of extracting the revenue then employed 
are now happily almost forgotten. Forced transfers of property 
to unwilling purchasers and mortgagees ; forced loans extorted 
from unwilling bankers ; forced labour required for the cultiva- 
tion of mauzas which, from abandonment, had fallen into the 
management of the public officers, were among the practices 
resorted to. Of course, in such a state of things, the only course to 
be adopted was to give such relief as the circumstances of each 
village required, and fix for the coming term such a demand as 
coidd be regularly levied without employing means of duress 
unauthorized by law or inflicting distress. The object was effected 
in a satisfactory manner, the distinct has recovered from its 
sufferings, and the revenue is regularly and easily collected, but 
the object of equality in assessment has not been obtained.'’^ If 
this account is accurate, the settlement could afford to be called 
stiff: it should be remembered too that the Government share was 
tlun considered to be two-thirds of the assets, and it is of great 
importance to bear in mind that during the term of the ninth 
settlement prices almost doubled, the effect of this on a district 
in which grain rents prevailed to an altogether unusual degree, 
being almost incalculable. 

The burden was further lightened by an increase in cultiva- 
tion to the extent of 25 per cent., and it was therefore perhaps 
reasonable to expect that the next settlement would result in a 
substantial enhancement. Such, however, was not the case, and 
it was this fact that caused so much controversy between the 
various officers who took part in the revision. Operations began 
in November 1863 with the survey ; while the actual measure- 
ments, together with the classification of soils and preparation 
of village maps and records, were commenced in the following 
May. The survey was not completed till 1866, though that of 
the forest tracts lasted till 1872. These undertakings were quite 
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independent of the professional revenue survey, which was 
conducted by Major Vanrenen between 1868 and 1870. With 
the aid of these returns and personal inspection, the assessing 
officers proceeded to form circles based on natural divisions of 
soils and situation. The next task was that of educing standard 
rates, and this was complicated by the prevalence of rents in kind, 
with'high customary rates in cash for special crops, and the small 
proportion of ordinary cash rents. In determining the standard 
rates somewhat different methods were adopted by the different 
officers. Mr. G, Palmer was at first in charge, and assessed all 
tahsil Bijnor and a considerable part of ISTagina; he was assisted 
by Mr. 0. W. Carpenter, who assessed nearly all the IsTajibabad 
and Dhampur tahsils between May 1864 and April 1868; and 
then by Mr. A. M. Markham, who completed the work, assuming 
independent charge in August 1868 and submitting the final 
report in 1874, Mr. Palmer depended largely on the cash leases 
of villages to farmers, which are very common even where, the 
rents are paid in kind; 'from these he obtained an average 
money rate per acre, and then framed soil rates in each circle 
from estimates of the produce of each class of soil, converting 
the landlord's share into money. The result of assessing on 
these principles was a reduction of 7 per cent, in the old Bijnor 
tahsil, and it was therefore argued by his successor that the 
accepted assets w^ere inadequate. They may have been so at the 
time, but no general rise in rents occurred till the assessments 
were concluded, so that w^hat was but a fair moderate demand in 
1866 became unexpectedly light in the course of ten years. A 
further difficulty was caused by the uncertainty of prices, the 
decided upward tendency of which \vas not yet manifest, and 
also by the inaccuracy of the patwafW returns, which rendered 
a revision of assessment to some extent empirical and arbitrary. 
Mr. Carpenter followed a similar method, framing his rates j>artly 
on the cash leases of the expiring settlement, and partly from 
estimates of produce, in which the mmindar^s share was 
commuted into cash. This again gave a decrease of 9’7 per cent, 
in Najibabad and 7*2 per cent, in Dhampur, which was adversely 
criticised in the same manner; but it should be borne in mind 
that both officers relied ratiier on. their own inspections than on 
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the more or less presumi)tive evidence to be obtained from 
returns, and both were convinced as to the necessity of a light 
assessment, while it was obviously unreasonable to attribute 
blame to them for not allowing adequately for unlooked-for 
developments in the near future. Mr. Markham differed from 
the others in his procedure, though he first ascertained the same 
average cash rate from leases and other sources, and also like 
them prepared crop and soil rates from the estimated outturn. 
He then undertook to correct the recorded assets by adding 
12| per cent, to the returns as given by the pativaris on. account 
of short entries, and increasing the recorded leases by 7| per 
cent, to cover dues and miscellaneous receipts. Had this been 
done throughout the district, a general enhancement would, no 
doubt, have resulted ; but though it was in some measure sup- 
ported by probable reasoning, the assumption was on the face 
of it arbitrary and im verifiable. Still it appears that his assess- 
ments were based principally on the crop rates, obtained partly 
from zaUi cash rents and partly from estimates of produce; the 
value of the latter being calculated by takiiig the zamindar^s 
share at 17| and 16| sers per maund respectively in the uplands 
and lowlands, and converting it into cash at the average market 
price for the ten years ending in 186S. In all the parganas 
assessed by Mr. Markham a substantial enhancement was taken^ 
tlie average for the Chandpur tahsil, as then constituted, being 
19*5 per cent, on the expiring demand, and that of tahsil Nagina, 
11-2 per cent. The net result of the assessment was a revenue o£ 
Es. 11,83,029, or less by Rs. 556 than that of the former settla- 
ment at its close. It was almost. unavoidable under the circum- 
stances that the incidence should be uneven: it ranged from 
Es. 2-14-0 in. Nagina to only Ee. 1-4-7 per acre of cultivation 
in Bashta, the average for the whole district being Ee. 1-15-2. 
This was a higher figure than that obtained in any other part 
of Rohilkhand at the same period, so that on this score the 
assessment can hai'dly be considered inadequate. The cost of 
the settlement was unusually heavy, amounting to Es. 5,38,300 
or Rs. 283 per square mile; this included the survey, and the 
excessive expenditure was due to the protracted duration of the 
work, resulting from the constant changes of officers and the: 
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difficulty experienced in correcting the record. The settlement 
was sanctioned for a j>eriod of thirty years from the introduc- 
tion of the new demand in each pargana: that is, from 1867 
in the Bijnor and Najibabad tahsils; 1868 in Dhampur and 
Nagina, excepting pargana Nagina ; and 1872 or 1873 for the 
rest of the district^ including the Chandpur tahsil and the Nagina 
pargana. 

It was only to be expected that the demand would be 
collected without difficulty, and such proved to be the case. 
Large balances accrued on account of the famine in 1878, when 
Es, 85,803 were remitted, but apart from this the entire amount 
due was realise:!. The more severe forms of coercive processes 
had seldom to be employed : in a single case was sale of the 
defaulter's immoveable property necessary, while in six instances 
the settlement was annulled. Statistics of transfers show that 
about one-third of the revenue-paying area changed hands, but 
so many of these transactions w^ere purely nominal that the 
returns afford no true indication of the condition of things. 
Sales by order of court exhibited a constant tendency to decline 
throughout the period, and on the other hand the value of landed 
property rose to a marked extent. When the settlement expired, 
the demand had decreased by Es. 1,352, mainly as the result of 
appropriation of land by Government and of diluvion, though 
the latter was largely compensated by accretions in other portions 
of the Ganges, course. 

Owing to the great difference between the dates on which 
the tenth settlement expired in the various parganas, the 
revisional operations could not be conducted at the same time. 
Consequently the four i:)arganas of Chandpur, Burhpur, Bashta 
and Nagina, together with certain forest villages of Najibabad, 
Barhapura and Afzalgarh were excluded from the settlement as 
originally undertaken, and dealt with at a later period by a 
different officer. It was anticipated that a large enhancement of 
revenue would be the result of the revision, for though the 
cultivated area generally had not increased to any marked extent, 
, there had been a great improvement in the quality of the crops 
grown, a wide extension of the double-cropped area, and an 
extraordinary rise in the value of agricultural produce, resulting 
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from higher prices and the development of the district since the 
opening of the railway. This forecast was fully Justified^ as 
the event will show. The district was declared under settlement 
in the cold weather of 1893, and the first year was occupied in 
the preparation of village maps and records under Mr. W, 
Fraser, the collector, ISo fresh survey was undertaken, except 
in the forest villages, of which the existing maps were found to 
be useless; elsewhere the old settlement maps wmro merely brought 
up to date, and the-.e corrected maps j)roved eminently service- 
able. At the same time the records were compiled and attested, and 
when Mr. F. J. Pert arrived in jSTovember 1894 and took over 
charge as settlement officer, he was enabled to start the wmrk 
of assessment at once. Circles 'were formed, as before, on topo- 
graphical considerations, and then standard rent-rates were 
selected. This task "was one of great difficulty owing to the pre- 
valence of rents in kind, the absence of any classified soil rates, 
and the unreliable nature of the entries in the iKit'WO/ris^ records. 
Eventually it vras decided to use merely the verified rentals of 
the cash-paying area, with the assistance afforded by cash leases 
paid in grain-rented villages during the past tw’clve years* But 
these merely gave all-round rates, and differential soil rates had 
to be evolved by taking the average rentals of holdings similar 
in quality, aided in a large measure by personal experience. By 
applying these rates to the area under assessment, which was 
distinctly full and included a largo amount of current fallow, 
and by making the necessary additions on account of sayar 
income and deductions for sir land, the assessable assets w^to 
obtained. The proportion taken as revenue amounted to 46*41 
per cent., the lowmess of the figure being due partly to the 
impossibility of imposing a full demand in many cases owdiig to 
the enormous eiihancem nit that W'ould have resulted ; partly to 
the necessity for caution in villages held mainly or wholly on 
grain rents ; and partly to the desirability of moderation in those 
communities in which the number of proprietors was excessive. 
The revenue represented an increase of 30 pet cent, on the 
expiring demand, ranging from 18*5 per cent, in Afzalgarh to 
over 38 per cent, in Daranagar and Nihtaur. In order to 
mitigate the results of a suddenly enhanced demand, wherever 
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the enhancement exceeded 25 cent., progressive assessments were 
adopted^ the final revenue being payable in the el evenbh year. The 
settlement came into force at different dates in the different parga- 
naSj but for the sake of convenience it was sanctioned for a period 
terminating in 1927 for the Bijnor and Najibabad tahsils and a 
year later for the' rest of the district. The final demand for each 
pargana will be found in the appendix.* 

The remainder of the district was assessed by Mr. A. T, 
Holme^ who was appointed settlement officer in the cold 'weather of 
1901. His work was completed in 1903, and the settlement of the 
four parganas w^as sanctioned for a period ending in 1929, that 
of the forest tracts being made conterminous with the period 
fixed for the parganas in which they lie. The method of assess- 
ment was practically identical with that followed by Mr. Pert, 
the only difference being in the treatment of grain-rciited lands, 
Mr. Pert held that as in practice villages changed from grain to cash 
and from cash to grain, the rates were therefore interehangeablej 
but it was afterwards proved that grain rents generally prevail 
in inferior lands, and consequently the ordinary circle rates w^ere 
reduced by 25 per cent, for those villages in \yhich rents are 
customarily paid in kind, and a special investigation into the 
previous history of the village was made where the systems were 
found to have al tornatel. This method romlted in proportionately 
reduced assets, and at the same time a slightly less full area w^as 
taken for the purpose of assessment. The proportion of the revenue 
to the net assets was 47*76 per cent., this higher figure being neces- 
sitated by the more lenient conditions • the average enhancement on 
the expiring revenue was 1 1T6 per cent., but it must be remembered 
that these w’ere the parganas formerly assessed by Mr. Markham, 
who was deliberately more exacting than the other officers engaged 
in the tenth settlement. The revenue incidence per cultivated 
acre was Rs. 2*24, as compared with Rs. 247 in the rest of the 
district, the difference being doubtless due to the inferior nature 
of the tract concerned, excepting Nagina and the canal-irrigated 
portion of Burhpur. So great indeed was the deterioration in 
pargana Bashta, that a number* of villages were settled for five 
years only ; a normal cultivated area and a maximum revenue 
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were determined, well as rates for use at intermediate revisions, 
so that at the end of five years either the maximum could be 
fixed for the remainder of the full term, or a second revision 
could be made in case the cultivation had not reached the pre- 
soiubed standard. 

The net result of the eleventh settlement was a revenue of 
Es. 14,65,341, representing an enhancement of nearly 24 per 
cent, on the preceding assessment. The increment was not large, 
if it be remembered that for nearly sixty years the demand had 
remained almost stationary, \Yhil 0 the general development dur- 
ing that period had been immense. This total included Rs. 38,285 
for short-term villages, and also the revenue of the alluvial 
makals. Of the latter some were assessed for the full term at 
Es. 10,460, irrespective of any changes that might occur in the 
future; they are the property of substantial zarnindars^ such as 
the Raja of Tajpur and Chaudhri Ranjit Singh of Sherkot, who 
did not wish to be troubled with the usual quinquennial revisions, 
but preferred to incur the risk of loss with the possibility of gain, 
and they lie in the basins of the Khoh and Ramgaiiga rivers. 
Other alluvial niahals, paying Rs. 11,686, were assessed by the 
settlement officer, merely because the date of revision happened 
to coincide with the inspection of the pargana in which they lie ; 
but the great majority w^ere assessed nominally at Es. 44,274, 
as a temporary measure until such time as they should come up 
on the regular roster. 

The alluvial mahals were thus settled simultaneously with 
thorestof the district only in those cases where the year of revision 
under the ordinary rules coincided with the year of inspection 
for settlement purposes. There was a large number of these 
mahals on the register, but in many cases the assessments had 
never been revised, or else the rules had been but imperfectly 
followed. For future guidance rates were framed for all the 
circles, a new register was prepared, and a record-of-rights drawn 
up for each estate. The total number of these mahals is 357, 
of which 151 are in the Bijnor tahsil, chiefly in the Mandawar 
and Bijnor parganas, all of them being affected by the Ganges; 
23 are in Kajibabad ; 95 in Nagma and 88 in Dhampur, wffiere 
the influence of the Eamganga makes itself chiefly felt. The 
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tofcal revenue at the preceding settlement was Rs. 46^757, and this 
has been constantly changed, especially in Bijnor, Mandawar and 
Dhampur, the other parganas as a rule coming up for revision only 
after the usual term of five years. Further details will be found 
in the several articles. In 1906-07 the total revenue of the 
mahalSy taking the last assessment in each case, was Rs. 44,079, 
a large increase having occurred in Bijnor, Eashta, Nagina and 
Afzalgarh, while other parganas, and notably Mandawar and 
Dhampnr, showed a marked decline. 

The new assessment worked smoothly from the first, except 
in one portion of the district. This comprised pargana Afzal- 
garh and most of Barhapura, which were in a depressed state at the 
time of settlement ; this was thought to bo of a temporary nature, 
and the revenue was based on the average figures for previous 
years, but the serious nature of the deterioration was hardly 
realised, and it was not till 1902 that it became evident that 
relief was necessary. The assessment had been made on an 
area of 49,887 acres, which was less than the average for the 
preceding twelve years, but 9,500 acres in excess of the amount 
recorded in the year of verification. Instead of recovery 
there had been a further decline, and but for the wealth of the 
proprietors, chief among whom was the Raja of Tajpur, the 
settlement would have broken down. Mr. Holme was acc3rdingly 
deputed to examine all Afealgarh and the depressed portion 
of Barhapura, and in the interim revenue was suspended to 
the amount of Rs, 6,065. The investigation showed that both 
cultivation and population bad declined, that jangle had spread, 
and that the crops were more than ever exposed to the ravages of 
wild beasts. A substantial reduction of the revenue was accord- 
ingly sanctioned. In Afzalgarh 90 mahals, including eight 
alluvial mahals^ which had been settled unconditionally for the 
full term, came in for treatment. Their initial revenue stood at 
Rs. 43,855 and the final demand at Rs. 45,430. The effect of the 
revision was to reduce the total to Rs. 31,470 in the non-alluvial 
mahals for ten years, from 1902-03, and to Rs. 2,730 in the 
alluvial area, conditional on the relinquishment by the proprietors 
of the long-term settlement; the mahals being brought on to the 
alluvial register and made subject to the same periodical revision 
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as the other* alluvial lands in the pargana. In Barhapnra th© 
state of affairs was less serious, while th© conditions were largely 
modified by the fact that most of the pargana is held revenue-* 
free by the Eaja of Kashipur. All that was done was to reduce 
the demand from Es. 1,565 to Es. 1,000 in 14 mahals ior period 
of five years only. 

Save for these exceptional circumstances demanding excep-» 
tional measures, the settlement may be said to have worked 
admirably from the first. The only difficulty experienced in 
collecting the revenue is that which must necessarily occur where 
shares are minutely subdivided. The deteriorated villages have 
made a marked recovery since th© revision, and a great deal of 
new cultivation is to be seen in the jungle and forest areas. 

Eents have risen everywhere to some extent, though the increase 
in the total rental, amounting in 1906 to about 13 per cent, above 
the accepted assets of the settlement, is largely due to the exten- 
sion of tillage. The average rental demand for the past five 
years has been Es. 32,73,156, and the collections for the same 
period have averaged Es. 29,17,938. The revenue at present 
payable amounts to 48*9 per cent, of the latter, though the inci- 
dence is very much lower if the gross demand bo taken, as so 
large an area is revenue-free. The full i*ental would, if collected, 
make the pressure of the revenue extremely light. 

In addition to the regular land revenue, the ordinary cesses Cesses, 
are collected. These now comprise the owmers^ and occupiers^ 
rates, of wffiich some mention has already been made in connec- 
tion with the canals, and the ten per cent, local rate, which dates 
from 1871, when the various old dues, such as the school, road 
and district ]30st cesses, Avere amalgamated and received the sane- 
tion of law. The famine cess of tw^o per cent., which originated in 
1879, was abolished in 1905, and further relief was afforded in 
1906 by the withdrawal of the four per cent, patwari rate, wffiich 
had been in existence since 1889. The total amount realised under 
the head of cesses, but excluding the canal rates, in each pargana 
and the whole district in 1906 will be found in the appendix.* 

Police administration originated, though in a modest and Police; 
tentative fashion, with Eegulation XXVII of 1803, whereby the 
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tahsildars^ who had at first no fixed salaries^ but received a per- 
centage of the gross revenue colleotions, were bound to maintain 
an efficient cratch and ward within the limits of their jurisdiction, 
excepting the large towns and important markets in which the 
provision of police appertained to Government. This system not 
unnaturally broke clown. The tahsildars failed to employ an ade- 
quate force, and the men in their pay were insufficiently controlled. 
Consequently in 1807 the power of appointing police officers was 
withdrawn from the tahsildars and vested in the magistrate, who 
thenceforward assumed the entire control. It was nou till the 
enactment of the present Police Act in 18G1 that this arrangement 
was abolished, and the organization and mauagement of the police 
was entrusted to a superintendent, under the general supervision 
of the district magistrate. At the same time the regular police 
came into existence, many new stations were established, and the 
area was divided into clearly defined circles. The village police, 
however, still remained to be brought into lino. Hitherto they had 
been paid by the landowners, their remuneration generally taking 
the form of a jagir or rent-free grant of land, and this system 
was no more successful in Bijnor than olso where: the men were 
inadequately paid, almost invariably inefficient and ignorant of 
their duties, and considered themselves rather the servants of the 
0 aminclar than of Government. The general substitution of a 
cash wage was effected about 1873, and since that time the village 
police have been paid in cash at the regular police-stations to 
which they are attached. The composition and distribution of 
the police force in 190G is shown in the appendix.* The whole 
is under the district superintendent, subordinate to whom are the 
European reserve inspector, the prosecuting or court inspector, 
and two visiting inspectors. Under the reserve inspector are the 
armed police, comprising one sub-inspector, 15 head-constables, 
and 78 men, and the civil reserve of 14 head constables and 61 
men, located in the po-lice lines at Bijnor and detached for 
duty as occasion requires. The force distributed among the 
various stations comprises 25 sub-inspectors, 20 head-constables, 
and 181 men. In addition, there are 126 men of all grades for the 
watch and ward of the municipalities, and 84 men for the Act XX 
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towns. The rural oliaukidars number 1^776, and the road police 
50, the latter patrolling the routes from Moradabad to Bijnor and 
Hard war, and from Bijnor to Nagina. 

The allocation of the regular police as effected after the 
mutiny has remained practically unchanged up to the present 
time. The original arrangement comprised ten stations of the 
first class, at Bijnor, Ifagina, Najilmbad, Dhampur, Nihtaur, 
Chandpur, Kiratpiir, Seohara, Afzalgarh and Amhera ; one of the 
second class, at Barhapura; and nine of the third class, at 
Am sot, Gan j or Daranagar, Bashta, Mandawar, Nagal, Nurpur, 
Eehar, Slier kot and Kauria. Basides these, there were subordinate 
outposts at Chandi, Kot Qaclir, Sahaspur and Jalalpiir-ghat, 
These last have all been abolished, while other changes include 
the substitution of Shampur for Amsot, the reduction of Kauria 
to an outpost of Kajiba')ad, and the conversion of Amhera and 
Nurpur to the second class. This gives a total of 19 stations, 
with an average area of 93*3 square miles to each circle and a 
population of 41,050 persons.’^ These circles were well arranged, 
in many cases coinciding with the pargana boundaries, while 
only in the case of Chandpur did the jurisdiction of any ihana 
extend into two tahsils so that the administrative difficulties, 
which in so many districts have been caused by an arbitrary 
determination of police circles, are here singularly absent. Under 
the new scheme of 1906 several modifications will be effected. 
It is proposed to reduce the number of stations by four, by 
amalgamating Ganj with Bijnor, Rohar with Afzalgarh, and 
Shampur with Kagal, and by partitioning Bashta between Chand- 
pur and Amhera, the latter station to be moved, when oppor-^ 
tunity occurs, to Haldaur. Shampur is to be retained as an out- 
post, as some force of police is required at intervals along the 
pilgrim route, and the existing outpost at Kauria is also to be 
retained. There will thus be 15 stations, with an average area 
of 124*5 square miles and 51,997 inhabitants to each circle. The 
Bijnor tahsil will be divided between Bijnor, Mandawar, Amhera 
and Chandpur ; tahsil Najibabad between Najibabad, Kiratpur 
and Nagal, with outposts at Kauria and Shampur; tahsil Kagina 
between Nagina, Barhapura and Afzalgarh; and tahsil Dhampur 
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between tlie Dhampnr, Nurpur, Nihtaur; Seoliara and Slierkot 
police ci3‘cles. Further changes refer to a slight increase in the 
force entertained j and the substitution of regular police for the 
municipal climihidarS) to be carried out as soon as the requisite 
funds are available. 

The criminal work of the district is on the whole fairly 
ligbtj though every year brings to light a considerable number of 
serious offences. Fluctuations must necessarily occur, especially 
in the case of offences against the person ; murder and grievous 
hurt are usually the result of jealousy on the part of an injured 
husband or relative, and while such crimes are more or less 
common, they are not always easy of detection. The returns, 
given in tables VII and VIII of the Appendix, also show that 
sexual offences are not infrequent; but complaints of this nature 
are often false, and are in most instances made in order to 
conceal their guilt by the women concerned. The commonest 
crimes, as usual, are those against property, and these are the 
work, generally speaking, of two distinct classes, the professional 
criminals and the wandering tribes. The latter comprise Haburas, 
Bhantus and similar castes, as well as resident Nats and sweep- 
ers, and are responsible for at least two-thirds of the offences. 
Their habits distinguish them readily from the professional class. 
In dacoities they seldom or never attack houses, but confine 
their operations to the forest tracts, w^here they rob pilgrims and 
wayfarers on the jungle roads. In burglaries they hardly ever 
employ the usual stock-in-trade of the professional, but obtain 
ingress by scaling walls, removing screens or entering through 
open doors. Their plunder consists mainly in jewels snatched 
from sleeping women or children, clothes, shoes and domestic 
utensils. Such persons are rarely arrested, and offences of this 
nature can only be repressed by wholesale prosecutions under the 
preventive sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The 
result of numerous police raids has been that the Bhantus and 
Haburas have taken to concealing themselves while their women 
roam from village to village. It is remarkable how closely the 
advent of their camps synchronises with an outbreak of crime in 
the vicinity, and the only effective check under such circum- 
stances is to cut off the shelter and food supplies of the concealed 
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males by prosecuting the women for bad livelihood. Their 
burglaries are not confined to any portion of the district^ but the 
heaviest returns come from the J^Tajibabad and Kiratpur circles, 
w^hioh are overrun by Nats and others of a like stamp. Dacoities 
are only common where the jungle affords a place of refuge; but 
the professional dacoits generally resort to the country south 
and east of the railway. The latter are drawn from all castes, 
though Jats as a rule predominate : they are usually local bad 
characters, and their term is always limited, since although they 
may continue their depredations for months at a time without 
leaving a clue behind them, one of the gang is certain in the end 
to turn informer. In most instances they attack the houses of 
the well-to-do, and they often provide themselves with fire-arms. 
The professional burglar patronises the large towns. He most 
frequently resorts to boring, but look- breaking is not uncommon, 
though the latter method is generally ascri bed to chanhklars or their 
confederates. The professional plays for a higher stake than the 
wanderer, but while success brings in a rich return, he fails in two- 
thirds of his ventures, whereas the wanderers appear to succeed in 
getting aw’ay with their less valuable booty in eighty or ninety per 
cent, of the cases reported. The latter too are far more successful in 
evading arrest, and for every vagrant criminal detected, at least ten 
of the professional type are brought to book. As already mentioned, 
there is but one effective way of dealing with the wandering tribes, 
and this is not always easy to carry out ; the professional, on the other 
hand, should be a marked man, if a close surveillance be kept of bad 
characters and time-expired convicts, together with an intelligent 
use of information sheets recording their movements. Among 
other crimes mention may be made of riots, which arise from quarrels 
about the possession of land and are fairly frequent, and cattle 
theft. The latter is' don© in two ways : either the bullocks stolen 
from villages are yoked to a tanga and driven off, an old woman 
being usually seated in the cart to allay suspicion ; or else the 
herds grazing in the jungles are raided by Banjaras and by 
Gujars from other districts, several heads of cattle being carried 
off at a time. Numerous losses of single animals in the jungle 
pastures are not even reported, the owners being satisfied that the 
cattle have fallen victims to wild animals. 
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Till quite recently Bijnor was considered one of the worst 
districts of the provinces in the matter of infanticide^ but the 
crime is now regarded as extinct. The |)rincipal offenders were 
the Jats and the Chauhans of the Chaudhri subdivision^ the 
former being especially notorious. No regular preventive 
measures seem, however, to have been adopted till 1876, when two 
clans of Jats w^ere proclaimed as suspected of killing their infant 
daughters, the population thus affected numbering some 17,800 
souls and inhabiting 147 villages, mainly in the Bijnor and 
Najibabad tahsils. The successive of the punitive measures was 
at once established, so that in a short time it became possible to 
reduce the list of guilty villages to comparatively small pro- 
portions, Twenty years later there were but forty left on the 
list, of which 31 were in tahsil Bijnor and the remainder in 
Naji!)abad, the inhabitants being Jats in 28 instances and 
Chaudhris in the rest. . In 1897 it was proposed to exempt the 
entire number, but eventually eighteen were reserved for further 
surveillance. The number was further reduced by five in the 
following year, and in 1899 three more were released, leaving 
six in Bijnor and iour in Najibabad, the conditions of which 
were still unsatisfactory. Three of these were exempted in 1904, 
and a year later the operations of the Act were entirely with- 
drawn from the district. The measure had done its work, and it 
only remains to be seen whether the crime, now openly deprecated 
by the Jats, will show any signs of recrudescence in the future. 
The difficulty lies rather in the prevention of neglect than of 
actual and deliberate murder. 

The district jail is located at Bijnor, and is a building of 
the third class, constructed on the usual pattern. It dates from 
1852 and has undergone but few modifications : there is accom- 
modation for 257 prisoners, exclusive of those detained in the 
civil prison and the magistrate's lock-up, both of which form 
integral portions of the jail, while the hospital can hold 16 
others. The maximum is, however, but rarely attained, and 
when this is the case the jail is very crowded, the average super- 
ficial area per prisoner being but six square yards, or less than 
^ in any other institution of the kind in the United Provinces. 
The superintendence is vested, as usual, in the civil surgeon. 
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The ordiBary manufactures are conducted in the jail by convicts, 
the most important being the weaving of cotton cloths, durric-s 
and the like, and of different varieties of ropes, twine, and 
matting from aloe fibre, baib and other jungle grasses. 

In the early days of British rule excise administration was 
of a very simple description, the whole district being farmed to 
contractors, whose right to manufacture and sell country liquor 
was obtained by an auction sale of each pargana. This system 
continued in force till 18C2, when the right of private distillation 
u^as abolished and Government distilleries established ; the shops 
were sold by auction, though in 1869 a fixed rate was determined 
in each case by the collector in place of competition. There was 
only one distillery in this district, at Bijnor, and this continued 
to serve the entire area till 1882, when the outlying parganas of 
Kajibabad, Afzalgarh and Barhapura, as well as the portion of 
Dhampur beyond the Khoh, were brought under the outstill 
system. There had previously been a reversion to farming, 
beginning with pargana Nagina in 1879, while two years later the 
whole district was thus treated. With the introduction of outstills, 
the rest of the tract was managed under the ordinary distillery 
system, and the only subsequent change was effected in 1897, 
when the j 5 ra? 26 ’-Khoh portion of Dhampur was included in the 
distillery area. In 1904 the Bijnor distillery was closed, and ^ 
liquor was thereafter imported by the licensees from Saharanpur, 
Dehra Dun, Meerut and Moradabad. The spirit is almost wholly 
obtained from the distillation of sMw, and is mainly consumed 
by the labouring and industrial classes, though the advent of 
plague seems to have induced a tendency among the higher 
grades of the population to indulge in spirits, owing to the belief 
that it acts as a preventive. The shops are sold annually by 
auction, the purchasers being usually Kalwars. There are now 
73 retail and 15 wholesale shops in the distillery area, and 13 
stills and shops combined in the outstill tract. In addition, 
branch shops are permitted to be opened in the case of certain 
markets and bazars. The price of liquor varies according to its 
strength, from ten annas to a rupee per quart bottle ; that made 
at the outstills is usually weaker, and is coloured in order to 
prevent smuggling. The consumption and income depend to a 
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large extent on the nature of the season and the outturn of the 
harvest, but both exhibit a general tendency to rise. From 1877 
to 1886 the total receipts, whether from still- head duty, license- 
fees or other sources, averaged Es. 19,800, though this would 
have been much higher but for the famine at the beginning of 
the period, which reduced the income to an unprecedentedly low 
figure. For the next ten years the annual average was Es. 85,840, 
the revenue from the outstill area going up at a remarkable rate 
till about 1892, when the agricultural depression in the N agina 
tahsil first set in, and a striking drop was recorded, though in 
the rest of the district it remained fairly stationary. From 
1897 to 1906 the average rose to Es. 39,600, the highest figure 
being no less than Es. 57,616 in the last year. The consumption 
for the same period averaged 11,850 gallons, though this only 
refers to the distillery area; a safer index is afforded by the 
incidence of revenue per 10,000 of the population, which 
averaged Es. 474, a very low figure ; even in the last year, when 
it reached Es. 755, it was only half the general average for the 
provinces, and very much less than in any of the adjoining 
districts.’^ It is now proposed to introduce the contract system 
into Bijnor with effect from April 1909. According to this 
scheme the district will be grouped with Saharanpur and Muzaf- 
farnagar, the right of manufacture being leased to a single con- 
tractor for three years. Bonded warehouses will be maintained 
at Bijnor, Najibabad and Dhampui-. 

The receipts from foreign liquors, including Eosa rum, are 
very small. .Four licenses were granted in 1903, and the number 
was increased by one in the next year, exclusive of that for the 
Najibabad station refreshment-room. The income in 1906 was 
Es. 614. The fermented liquors known as tari and sendhi 
have no place in the excise administration of this district. 
Toddy trees do not exist, and though the khajur palm is to be 
found in several places, there is no demand for sendhi. A 
license for Es. 50 was granted in 1901 to a contractor, but the 
experiment proved a failure and was not repeated. 

, The consumption of hemp drugs, on the other hand, is fairly 
. popular with many classes of the peopl e, although the practice 
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seems to haye decreased markedly of late years. The decline is 
porliaps not unconnected with the enhancement of the price, 
resulting from a higher duty, and possibly with the smuggling 
that is suspected from the hills of Garhwal, where a lower rate 
is in force ; but the amount consumed lias fallen to such a degree 
that it seems certain that the use of drugs is less widely spread 
than was formerly the case. They take the form of charas and 
hhang, that known as ganja never being imported. The right 
of vend is leased to a single contractor, under present arrange- 
ments, for a period of three years. This system has always 
been in force, and has been found to work satisfactorily. 
The contractor is also permitted to collect the wild hemp w’hich 
grows almost everywhere in the district, and is especially 
abundant in the forest tracts of the north. The income from 
1877 to 1886 averaged Es. 5,192 annually, and for the following 
decade Es. 9,450 ; while from 1897 to 1906 the average was no less 
than Es. 13,230, the last triennial contract being for Es. 58,000. 
This has not, however, been accompanied by an increased 
consumption, but rather the reverse. From 1891 to 1900 the 
amount of charas sold retail averaged 3,622 sers, and of bhang 
2,821 sers annually, while for the five years ending in 1906 the 
corresponding figures were but 1,035 and 1,594 sers,* The 
incidence of receipts per 10,000 of the population was Es. 302 in 
the last year, and this is wxdl below the provincial average, in 
spite of the increased revenue. 

The cultivation of poppy is prohibited in this district, but 
the consumption of opium is comparatively large, ouung no 
doubt to the strong Musalmaii element in the population. The 
revenue, whether from license fees or the sale of Government 
opium, averaged Es. 9,057 from 1877 to 1886, the amount issued 
being 953 sers annually. For the next ten years the figures 
rose to Es. 12,100 and 1,124 sers respectively ; and from 1897 to 
1906 the averages were Es. 13,122 and 912 sers^ so that an 
increased income has been accompanied by a smaller consump- 
tion. This is due mainly to changes in administration. Prior 
to 1873 each pargana was put up to auction, and the highest 
bidder had a monopoly of the sale in that particular tract ; but 
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afterwards licenses were given for each shop, and a much larger 
revenue was derived from this system. The only subsequent 
change of importance was the abolition of official vend in 1900, 
resulting in a large enhancement in the license fees, which rose 
from Ks, 1,946 in 1897 to Es. 7,959 in 1906, or roughly four 
times as much. The number of shops has also increased, and 
now stands at thirty. The incidence of the revenue per 10,000 
inhabitants in the same period has advanced from Es. 124 to 
Es. 209, the latter figure being fairly high, though it is largely 
exceeded in Moradabad and all the districts of the Meerut 
division. 

Prior to the introduction of British rule, the duty of 
registering documents was entrusted to the qazis and pargana 
qanungos, their seal and signature being sufficient proof that 
the deeds were genuine. By Eegulation XVII of 1803 the 
system was changed, and the work was entrusted to the -officer 
styled the Eegistrar of the Judge’s court at Moradabad, a fee 
being, levied in each case and credited to Government. By Act 
VII of 1832 the work was made over to the Scidr amin^ and 
this arrangement continued till 1864, when it was modified by 
the appointment of the tahsildars as deputy registrars in their 
subdivisions, while the Judge of Moradabad became the 
registrar for the whole area under his jurisdiction. The last 
alteration in the scheme was the substitution of departmental 
sub-registrars at the tahsils in place of the executive officials. 
There are now sub-registrars at the four tahsil headquarters 
and at Chandpur, the office at the latter place having survived 
the abolition of the tahsil. The income from this source 
has. grown steadily of late years, especially in the case of fees 
for optional registration. The average receipts for the ten years 
ending in 1906 were Es. 11,160 annually, the charges for the 
same period averaging Es. 4,900; there is but little difference in 
the matter of business done between the various offices, IsTajib- 
•abad taking the first, and Chandpur the lowest place. 

Stamp duty seems to have been introduced with Eegulation 
XLIII of 1803, the income thus derived being apparently the 
I V sole remuneration of the munsifs in whose courts the payment 
of duty was made* How long this lasted is not clear, but at 
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all events the munsifo obtained fixed salaries under Eegalation 
XIII of 1824, The use oi stamps on legal documents^ however, 
continued to be obligatory, and the duty is now collected under 
the Indian Stamp Act and the Court-Fees Act, which represent 
the most recent stage in a long course of legislative 
evolution. A table given in the appendix shows the receipts 
from stamps, judicial and otherwise, for each year since 1891."^ 
The amount is very considerable, and exhibits a constant- 
tendency to increase. From 1872 to 1876 the average income 
was Es. 66,800 ; from 1892 to 1890 it was Ks. 1,19,650 ’ and 
from 1902 to 1906 the annual total had risen to no less than 
Es. 1,53,800. Taking the average for the last fifteen years, it 
appears that some 76 i)3r cent, of the total is obtained from 
court-fee and copy stamps. This is not an unusual proportion, 
but the rise in the revenue from stamps points to an extensive 
increase in litigation, both the settlement operations and the 
introduction of the new tenancy la’sv having hal a marked 
effect on the volume of work done in the revenue and civil 
courts. 

Before the mutiny no direct taxation wms imposed, and 
the first step taken in* this direction was the introduction of 
income-tax under Act XXXII of 1860. This afi'octed all 
incomes of Es. 200 and upwards, whether derived from land, 
trade or service ; but its collection and assessment proved 
difficult and exacting, and under Act XVI of 1865 the minimum 
income was raised to Es. 500 and the rates were lowered. The 
original measure was limited in duration to five years only, 
and accordingly the tax was abolished in 1865. Soon afterwards 
it was found necessary to impose a license tax on trades and 
professions, but this lasted for a single year, and under Act IX 
of 1868 a certificate tax on incomes of Es. 500 and over was 
introduced for a similar period. This tax was succeeded by 
a regular income-tax in 1869, the original rates of assessment 
being increased by one-half under Act XXIII of 1869. This- 
was renewed by Act XVI of 1870, but the tax, assessed on 
all profits exceeding Es. 500 at the rate of six pies in the* 
rupee, was abolished in 1872. Another license tax was started 
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under Act VIII of 1877, in the first year realising Es. 15,902, as 
compared with Es. 62,644 collected under the former enactment 
in 1871. The last change occurred when Act II of 1886 
introduced the present income-tax, though this again w^as 
modified in 1903 by the exemption of incomes under Ils, 1,000. 
Tables in the appendix show the amount collected in the w-hole 
district and in each tahsil for every year since 1890-91.^ For 
the ten years ending in 1903 the average revenue was Es. 32,555, 
while for the three following years, when the new system wms 
in force, the average dropped to Es. 25,200. The persons wdth 
incomes of Es. 2,000 and upwards, paying at the higher rate of 
six pies, contributed on an average Es. 94' 64 apiece, this figure 
implying an income of nearly Es. 3,200. The average number 
of such assessees is about 150, the greatest proportion being 
residents of tahsil Dhampur, and the low^est in Na]iba!.)ad, 
though the latter is practically on a level with Nagina in this 
respect. They are chiefly merchants in sugar and grain, shop- 
keepers, moneylenders and pleaders. 

In early days the transmission of the official post was 
entrusted to the police, and no provision wsls made for private 
correspondence. In 1838 a Government post-office w^as opened 
at Bijnor, thus establishing Gommimicalion with the headquarters 
of the adjoining districts, and at the same time Mr. E. Ker Dick, 
the magistrate, who did so much to improve the roads, started 
the district cJdfc, regular mail lines being instituted so as to 
connect the town of Bijnor with the principal trade centres and 
police-stations, the cost being defrayed from a cess levied on 
the landholders. It was not, however, till 1846 or thereabouts 
that this district post wms thrown open to the public, the rate of 
postage being two xnce per packet. The Governmont post wms 
greatly extended in 1860 and the following years, a number of 
the local mail lines being taken over from the district authorities 
and placed under departmental agency. This process has been 
gradually continued : in 1876 there were eleven imperial and 
eight district offices, the latter being mainly in the northern 
and eastern extremities of the tract, or at police-stations off the 
i regular mail lines ; while in 1906 the last of the local offices was 
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handed over to the imperial authorities. As will b© seen from the 
list given in the appendix^ there are now, in addition to the head 
ofSce at Bijiior, 12 sub-offices, and 20 dependent branch 
offices. The mails are now carried as far as possible by rail, 
the introduction of the railway having brought about groat 
modifications in the old arrangements ; but a large part of the 
district is still served hy runners, who are paid from imperial 
funds. The jarisdietioii of the Bijnor postmaster extends beyond 
the limits of the district, taking in a considerable area in the 
south of Garhwal, but the offices coming under this head have 
not been included in the list. There are combined post and 
telegraph offices at Bijnor, Nagina and Najibabad, the two first 
being connected by a Government line along the metalled road ; 
while in addition railway telograiffi offices are maintained at 
the various stations. 

Owing to the unusually large num])er of towns, municipal 
administration and local taxation assume a very prominent 
part in this district. The towns of Bijnor, Chandpur, Dliampur, 
Nagiua and iSTajibabad, wei’e first constituted municipalities 
under Act XXVI of ISoO under a single notification of the 17th 
of April 1865; the provisions of successive enactments have been 
applied to them, and they are now administered under Act I of 
1900. In each case the income is derived mainly from an octi-oi 
tax on imports, while in Bijnor a tax on professions and trades 
has been collected since 1895, and a similar tax has been levied 
in Xagina and Dhaoipur since 1903 ; other sources of income 
include receipts from cattle-pounds, the sale of manure, and the 
rents of municipal lands, houses and shops. Details of the 
income and expenditure under the main heads for each year 
since 1891 will be found in the appendix, and some further 
account will be given in the separate artiedes on the places in 
question.’^ The Vacednation Act has been in force in each 
municipality since 1891. 

The towms of N ihtaur, Sherkot, Seohara, Kiratpiir, Mandawar, 
Daranagar and Afzalgarh have been administered under Act XX 
of 1856 sixice the 17th of April 1865, and Jhalii was added to 
the list on the 27th of August 1872. Formerly Earhapura, 
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Qasimpur Garhi, and Eehar came into the same category, but 
the operations of the Act were ^withdrawn from the two first 
in May 1882, and from the last on the 1st of April 1901, 
Sahaspur also was made an Act XX town in 1873, but the p)la>ce 
proved too poor to stand the imposition of the tax, and it was 
struck off the list a year later. In every case watch and ward 
are provided from the house-tax assessed by a representative 
committee of the inhabitants under the superintendence of the 
district magistrate. The balance is devoted to conservancy 
and to small public improvements. Details of the income and 
expenditure for the last three years will be found in the articles 
on each town. The provisions of the Sanitation Act regarding 
the water-supply were applied to the Act XX towns and also to 
Barhapura and Sian in January 1907. Section 34 of the Police 
Act is in force in the municipalities and the town of Sherkot. 

Outside the urban area the local affairs are managed by 
the district board. In early days there were several distinct 
committees entrusted with the administration of the various 
local funds, such as the road and school rates and the district 
ddh cess. These were amalgamated into a single body known 
as the district committee which came into existence in 1871, and 
lasted till the formation of the district board with its widely 
extended functions and powers under Act XIV of 1883. By 
this arrangement the local or tahsil boards supplied one member 
apiece each year for a period of three years, the remainder 
consisting of the magistrate as chairman and the subdivisional 
officers. The system remained unchanged till the introduction 
of the Act of 1906, by which the tahsil boards were abolished, 
and the members of the district board elected direct. There are 
now twelve such elected members, while the nominated element 
remains as before, though the chairman is chosen by election 
from among the members. The powers of the board have been 
extended in many ways, but their functions are not altered, and 
comprise the many miscellaneous departments, such as education, 
local communications, medical arrangements and institutions, 
cattle-^ and many others: some have been dealt with 

, already, but it remains to mention several of the most important. 
^ The income and e^peij^diture of the board under the principal 
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heads for each year since 1891 will be found in the appendix. ^ 
As is generally the case, the bulk of the work falls upon the 
chairman, but Bijnor is fortunate in having several members 
who take an interest in the work and for many years have 
rendered good service. 

Foremost among the duties of the board comes the manage- 
ment of the public educational institutions. In early days these 
did not exist, and instruction was alfordad solely by the small 
indigenous schools; the mass of the population was wholly 
illitirate, and there was little desire for improvement. The 
first practical step towards reform were taken in connection 
wath the circular of 1845, directing district officers to ascertain 
the state of affairs in the matter of vernacular education, and 
this resulted in the submission of a report two years later. 
There were then 278 schools, attended by 2,301 pupils; of the 
former 174 were Persian, 89 Hindi, 14 Arabic, and one Sanskrit. 
The teachers in almost every case received a small fixed salary, 
but this was generally supplemented, and in some instances 
replaced, by allowances of food and other perquisites. The 
Persian schools aimed at a more or less literary education, wffiile 
in the Hindi schools nothing was attempted beyond reading, 
writing, and a knowledge of accounts. The Arabic institutions 
existed merely for the sake of instruction in the Quran, which 
was also taught in 55 of the Persian schools; and similarly the 
Sanskrit school at Ifihtaur was of a purely religious character. 
The collector was directed to utilise the best of these indigenous 
schools, but the initial steps were of a very modest nature. 
Tahsili or pargana schools were started in 1856 at the five tahsil 
headquarters and at Nihtaur, and at the beginning of 1867 
they contained 451 pupils; the remaining 247 schools had 2,336 
scholars on the rolls, but these continued to be private establish- 
ments, though open to Government inspection. The mutiny 
did much harm to education, especially in Bijnor, where the 
development of rancorous hatred between Hindus and Musalmans 
accentuated the difficulty that had already been experienced in 
smoothing down differences of religion and caste so as to admit 
all classes to any school. In 1859, after ten months’ tranquillity, 
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the five schools contained 285 pupils, Dhampur having apparently 
dropped out of the list, 'while 3,376 children were attending the 
402 indigenous schools. Funds were then obtained from tuition 
fees and a Government grant, the latter contributing three-fourths 
of the whole; but in the following year the receipts from fees 
amounted to Es. 524 out of a total expenditure of Es. 1,400. 
In 1860 the first anglo-vernacular school wms opened at Bijnor by 
the American Mission, which also started a school at Najibabad 
in the same year; the former was given a grant-in-aid in 1863, 
and at the same time a Government anglo-vernacular school 
came into existence at Bijnor, this being the parent of the 
present high school. In 1865 a new departure was made by the 
establishment of private middle-class schools at Slierkot and 
Taj pur, by the liberality of the mmindars, these being known 
as subscription’^ schools; and two schools for girls were 
started by Government at Bijnor and Chandpur. The mission 
school at N"ajibabad was raised to the status of a middle sohool, 
and operations were extended to JSTagina in 1866. 

So far there was but little attempt at co-ordination or at 
effective supervision of the aided and private schools ; but in 
1867 and the following year far-reaching reforms were initiated. 
The old tahsili school at Bijuor, ^Yhich w^as now classed as an 
anglo-vernacular subscription school, was converted into a zila 
school of the inferior grade ; and in the next place a school cess 
of one per cent, on the revenue w^as instituted, and from the 
proceeds halqabandi or Government village schools were opened. 
This measure w^as introduced gradually, being first applied to 
the Bijnor and Najibabad tahsils in 1868, while it wms not till 
1872 that it was extended to tahsil Chandpur. The five tahsili 
schools remained the same as before, the other institutions of a 
higher class comprising the three mission schools, and the sub- 
scription schools at Sherkot, Tajpur, Kiratpur, Dhampur, Eehar 
and Puraini. The grants-in-aid were soon afterwards with- 
drawn from the four last, as being unnecessary in presence of 
the new cess ; that at Dhampur again became a tahsili school, 
and the others were brought on to the hcclqahandi list. The 
• latter has steadily increased up to the present day, absorbing the 
majority of the indigenous schools, while the remainder are, with 
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few excej)tioiis, supported by a grant-in-aid^ this system having 
of late years been revived with great and increasing success. 
Statistics of schools and pupils for each year since 1896 will be 
found in the appendix, as well as a list of all the schools in the 
district in 1906,'^ There is now the high school, with some 250 
schools, and in addition there are two aided and four unaided 
schools in which English is taught. The former comprise the 
girls’ boarding school at Bijnor, managed by the missionaries, 
and the Bullock school at Kajibabad, started aLout twenty years 
ago and named after the then collector of the district ; the cost 
was defrayed largely by the subscription of prominent inhabit- 
ants of the place. The unaided angle- vernacular schools are of 
little importance and teach up to a very low standard* The 
vernacular secondary schools are eight in number and are all, or 
shortly will be, under the district board. The primary schools 
numbered 221 in 1906, including 14 girls’ schools, and the num- 
ber of pupils was about 8,700. No fewer than 122 of the former 
are aided, this system having j)rovecl very popular. ISiany of 
the schools owe their origin to local enterprise ; a notable 
examxde is the girls’ school at Nihtaur, recently founded by 
Chaudhri Debi Singh of Asaura in Meerut, who endowed it with 
Es, 4,000, the management being entrusted to the district board. 

Eurther, there are 179 unaided schools, with some 2,570 scholars, 

40 of whom are girls. These are mainly for teaching Sanskrit 
and Arabic in an elementary form, and are distinct from the 
mission schools which are maintained to the number of 60, with 
an average daily attendance of 430 pupils ; 24 of these, with 200 
pupils, are girls’ schools, but with the exception of that at Bijnor, 
already mentioned, the majority are very small. Though the 
district board exercises a general control over the state schools 
and those receiving a grant-in-aid, the executive supervision is 
undertaken by departmental oiBBcers. The office of deputy 
inspector for Bijuor dates from 1855, while the first sub-clej)uty 
inspector was added in 1860, and a second was appointed in 1905. 

The returns of successive enumerations illustrate to some Literacy, 
extent the progress of education in this district. The first 
statistics of this nature to be prepared were those of 1872, when 
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it was found that -5,556 persons or only *75 per cent, of the 
population were able to read and write. Female education was 
then unknown, and literacy w'as confined to males, the propor- 
tion in the case of the latter sex being 1*4 per cent. By 1881 a 
marked improvement w^as noticeable, as 3*5 per cent, of the 
males and *09 per cent, of the female inhabitants were literate> 
and since that time the figures have steadily risen. In 1891 they 
were 3*8 and *12 i)er cent, respectively, while at the last census 
3*9 per cent, of the male population and *15 per cent, of the 
females were thus classified, the combined total being 2*11 per 
cent. This figure is still very low, as compared with the pro- 
vincial average, but it is identical with that of Moradabad, in 
which the history of education -has been very similar, and much 
superior to the results achieved in Budaun. Literacy is more 
common among Hindus than with the Musalmans, for in the 
case of the male population alone the proportions of the literate 
persons in 1901 was 3*82 and 3*44 per cent, respectively, the 
difference being greatest in the case of children. As is only to 
be expected in a distriet in which Urdu is almost universally 
spoken, the Persian character is more generally known than the 
Nagri, though the difference between the two is not great ; about 
48 per cent, of the literate persons ’were acquainted with the 
former script only, and 41 per cent, with the latter, wFile the 
remainder either knew both or were literate in other languages. 
English education has made very little headway, and the lan- 
guage is only known to one person in a thousand, this being but 
half the average proportion for the provinces. 

. The public hospitals and dispensaries are under the manage- 
ment of the district board, though the immediate supervision and 
control are vested in the civil surgeon amd his assistants. Of 
the latter one is in charge of the dispensary at the district head- 
quarters, and the other of that at Nagina, while the remaining 
institutions are entrusted to hospital assistants. The needs of 
the district in the matter of adequate hospital accommodation 
were recognised at an early date. It appears that the Sctdr dis- 
pensary at Bijnor came into existence some years* before the 
mutiny, while those at Nagina, Najibabad and Sherkot were 
aMed^betvreen 1860 and 1870. For the benefit of the south- 
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western portion of the district the Chandpnr dispensary was 
erected in 1880, while in 1905 female hospitals were opened at 
Bijnor and Nagina. The two last are aided institutions, snj>- 
ported partly from the original endowments and subscriptions, 
partly from local funds and partly by a Government grant. 
There are also private dispensaries at Tajpur and Dbampur, 
maintained by the leading landowner in each case ; and at Bijnor 
is the usual police hospital. All have accommodation for in-door 
patients, but the number of persons so treated is but a fractional 
proportion of the total attendance. In 1905 the latter aggre- 
gated 58,020 persons at the five district board dispensaries and 
10,135 at the female hospitals. The figures for the private dis- 
X>eiisaries are somewhat lower, but both do good work, and their 
existence is not only a credit to their supporters, but a real boon 
to the X)opulation of the neighbourhoock 

A large number of cattle-pounds are maintained in the 
district, and many have been established for a long period, 
having been instituted soon after the mutiny. With the excep- 
tion of those kept up by the municipalities of Bijnor, Nagina 
Dhampur, Najibabad and Chandpur, they are under the manage- 
ment of the district board ; prior to 1891 they were controlled 
directly by the magistrate, but were handed over in that year to 
the local authority, and constitute an important source of income ; 
the net receipts credited to the district board averaging Rs. 6,300 
annually for the ten years ending in 1906.* They are now 
nineteen in number, and are located at Mandawar, Jhalu, Ganj 
or Daranagar and Bashta in tahsil Bijnor; at Sherkot, Seohara, 
Sahaspur, Nihtaur and Nurpur in tahsil Dhampur ; at Kiratpur, 
Nagal, Shampur and Laldhang in tahsil Najibabad ; and at 
Afzalgarh, Rehar, Barhapura, Kot Qadir, Bawan Sarai and 
Kaurali in tahsil Nagina. They are thus to be found at every 
police-station except Amhera, and at five other places, Bawan 
Sarai and Kaurali are not shown in the map ; the former lies 
on the road between Kot Qadir and Kotdwara, in the extreme 
north of pargana Barhapura, and the latter, which was started 
in 1903, stands about a mile north of the road from Nagina to 
Afzalgarh, near the right bank of the Eamganga. 
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The receipts are largest in the neighbourhood of the forests^ 
the most profitable pounds being those of Afzalgarh, Kot Qadir^ 
Nagal and Barhapiira. 

The total area of naml land in the district is 4,615 acres, 
distributed among all the different parganas. It consists for 
the most part of land acquired by Government for roads, schools, 
and other buildings, though in a few instances there are plots 
which have escheated to the crown, such as the sites of old forts 
at iSFajibabad and elsewhere. These are leased when of any 
value for agricultural purposes, and the proceeds are credited to 
the district board or else to the municipalities. The largest 
areas are 728 acres in pargana Najibabad, 689 in Bijnor, 654 in 
Nagina and 553 acres in Daranagar. 


CHAPTER V. 

Histoey. 

Materials for the ancient history of the district are at present 
scanty, though it appears probable that much awaits the explorer 
who will some clay excavate the mounds of ruins existing in 
many parts. A local legend relates that Sita’s purification by 
fire took place at a site in pargana Bashta now marked by a 
temple called Sitabani; but the connection is obviously due to 
the name alone, and similar traditions are to bo found in many 
districts. The first legend of any historical pretensions is that 
which ascribes the foundation of Bijnor to Raja Ben. This 
Ben, Bin, or Bain, the Vena of the Mahahharata and the 
Fwanas, is one of the minor hero kings of northern India, 
and though his name is less a household word than those of 
Eama, V ikramaditya and Salivahana, he has from the Punjab to 
Bihar a fairly familiar reputation as a Ghahravarii or universal 
emperor. Named after him are castle mounds at or near Bijnor, 
Berni in Moradabad, Binawar in Budaun, Atranjikhera in Etah, 
and Kesariya in Ghamparaii, near the Gorakhpur border. He 
has a tank within the great hill-fort of Rohtasgarh in Shahabad, 
adjacent to Mirzapur ; and he is regarded as the founder of Soron 
in Etah and Ivabar in Bareilly. Widely different j>eriods are 
assigned to him in most of these places. In Bijnor, for instance, 
he is made contemporary with Eama, and in Etah with Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori (1202 — 1206), In Bareilly he is said to have been 
one of those Bhils who, with other aboriginal races, supplanted 
the Aryans in 1000 and 1400 A. D. Of his aboriginal descent 
other proofs are not wanting. Brahmanical writers have habi- 
tually sought to blacken his name and record his contempt for 
Hindu rites. It was he who allowed all men to mate themselves 
with women of any caste or country. To him, writes Mann, the 
custom of raising up seed to one^s brother owes its sanction. 

When he was inaugurated by the Eishis monarch of the earth, 

-- ^ ^ ^ B., 1891, page X. 
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Bays the Vishnu Purana, ‘^he caused it to be everywhere 
proclaimed that no worship should be performed, no oblation 
offered, no gifts bestowed on Brahmans.” It was for this 
impiety, continues the same authority, that he suffered death; 
saintly men “fell upon the king and beat him with blades of 
holy grass consecrated by prayer and slew him.” And now 
comes a yet stronger proof of Ben’s aboriginal blood. From 
the thigh of his corpse, when rubbed by his murderers, sprang a 
man of dwarfish stature, flattened features, and charcoal-like 
complexion, the ancestor of the “ inhabitants of. the Vindhya 
mountains.” By these mountaineers are intended the Gonds, 
Kols, Bhils and other aborigines of the Central Indian hills • 
and indeed in another Pwawa Bhils are mentioned by name as 
amongst Ben’s posterity. The term Benbans is applied in 
various districts to subdivisions of the Ahir, Bansphor, Dabgar, 
Darzi, Dhalgar, Dharkar, Domar and Jhojha castes, besides the 
pngle Kharwars, and a small sept of Eajputs who are probably 
Kharwars by origin. 

It has been stated that the Malin river is possibly the 
Erineses of Megasthenes, and it is certainly the Malini of the 
dramatist Kalidasa, familiar to all readers of the SaJamtala,* 
We can only guess at the course of events in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, when the submontane tract in these prov- 
inces seems to have possessed an importance which it subsequently 
lost. Coins "of the Kushan Vasudeva, and one of the later 
Kushan rulers- with the cognomen Bhri Shaka, were found at Tip 
on the bank of the Ganges hhadir.f Mandawar in the Bijnor 
tahsil was identified by St. Martin and General Cunningham with 
the Mo-ti-pu-lo of Hinen Tsiang,t but the identification is open to 
the usual doubts, though an attempt was made, without excava- 
tion, to recognise the obiects described by the Chinese pilgrim. § 
The kingdom of Mo-ti-pu-lo may certainly have included part of 
this district, and Buddhism still flourished. Clearer proof of the 
prevalence of that faith was afforded by the excavation of 
Mordhaj (Mayuradhwaja) fort in the Najibabad tahsil.H A 
. .llmound, 35 feet in height and 808 feet in circ umference, was 

» J. E. A. S., 1894, p. 241. i t J. A. S, B., 1891, p. 1. 1 t Beal, I, pp. 190-8. 
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found to have been a stupa^ possibly surmounted in later flays l)y 
a temple* The relic chaml)er had apparently been rifled^ and 
vras full of terra-cotta tablets, specimens of which are now in the 
Lucknow museum. The country round is covered with almost 
uninterrupted traces of ancient ruins* 

It is impossible to ascertain the origin and nature of the The 
early Hindu and Buddhist inhabitants. They were probably 
not of Aryan descent and their posterity may perhaps be traced 
in- the low-caste population of to-day. The modern Brahmans 
are doubtless sprung from immigrants, as are certainly the Jats 
and the genuine Rajputs, in contradistinction to the inferior 
race which bears the proud name of Chauhan, but which can 
have no connection with the monarchs of old Dehli. At what 
period the new arrivals reached Bijnor is a more matter of 
conjecture. The advent of the Musahnans drove the Hindus, 
eastwards and northwards, beyond the great rivers and to the 
shelter of the forests ; and this pressure was exerted gradually 
and was maintained for a course of many centurits. Here \ 
ill Bijnor the refugees seem to have remained almost undisturbed, \ 
but the proximity of the famous Musalman settlements of 
Amroha and Sambhal seems to have prevented the formation of 
any local principalities of note or importance. 

The annals of Bijnor under the early Musalman riders of Tlio early. 
Dehli are to a large extent identical with the history of tlie maS!" 
country known as Katehr, which at first seems to have been 
included in the single government of Budaun and afterwards to- 
have been divided between Budaun and Sambhal. There are no 
traditions connecting this district with the raid of Saiyid Salar 
Masaud, nor is it clear whether Qutb-ud-din Aibak, -when ho 
captured Budaun in 1190, took any steps to bring the northern 
country under his subjection. A local legend, however, states that 
Mandawar, which had been rebuilt by Agarwalas of Dehli in 
1114, was taken by the Sultan, who founded a mosque there in 
1193, though the latter date seema improbable.’^ Qutb-ud-din 
left Shams-ud-din Altamsh in charge of Budaun, where he 
remained till his succession to the throne in 1210. Seven years 
later we learn that the monarch subjugated all the country as 
Meerut was, liowever, takeu in tlie preceding year. E. H. I., il, 297* . 
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far north as the Siwaliks, and that he took Mandawar. It has 
been suggested that the town is the place of that name in Jaipur^ 
but the identification seems clear enough^ as it is expressly stated 
that it lay in or near the Siwalik hills.* The conquest was not 
yet permanent; and the successive governors of Budaun exercised 
but a nominal sway over the more remote parts of Katehr ; but 
in 1254 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud led an expedition through the 
north of the Doab; and crossing the Ganges near Hardwar, 
continued his march along the foot of the hills to the banks of 
the Rahal); or ]3robably the Eamganga. His progress wa^s not 
unopposed; for the historian records that Izz-ud-din Daramshi 
was slain at a place called Tankala-wali; Avhich yet remains to be 
identified; and that in his southward journey to Budaun the 
Sultan inflicted on the people of Katehr a lesson that they would 
not forget.f The cause of this measure on the part of KTasir-ud- 
din is perhaps traceable in a casual statement that in 1248 one 
Malik Jalal-ud-din had been placed in charge of Budaun and 
Sambhal; the latter being for the first time mentioned as a seat 
of government; and that he was compelled to abandon his district 
owing to the disturbed state of the country. The importance of 
Sambhal does not seem to have been great as yet; for in the 
beginning of the reign of Ghias-ud-din Balban the country is 
referred to under the name of Amroha. On this occasion all 
Katehr was in a state of ferment; and the Sultan visited the 
people with exemplary punishment/]; Another rebellion occurred 
in 1289; when JalaEud-din Firoz was on the throne; and 
this was quelled in the same terrible fashion. It may be truO; as 
it is commonly alleged, that this Sultan founded the town of 
Jalalabad, but the story is unsupported by documentary evidence. 
The next casual referonce is to the incursion of the Mughals in 
1308 during the reign of Ala-ud-din Muhammad, The invaders 
entered Hindustan while the Sultan was in the Deccan, and 
keeping along the foot of the hills, made their way into Bijnor 
under Ali Beg Gurgan. Kear Amroha they were met by Malik 
Kafur, who had been sent northwards with an army, and utterly 
^ overthrown. § Some account of Bijnor at this period is to be 
^ : / found in the wr itings of the poet, Amir Khnsru, who states that 
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when the Sultan quarrelled with his 80 % Khizr KImn, in 1316, 
he sent him in disgrace to Amroha, adding that the prince 
might have the country between that town and the hills as a 
hunting-ground ; for game was so numerous there that ten 
antelope might be killed with a single arrowd’*' But whatever 
may have been the state of the district then, it was rendered far 
worse in 1380, when Firoz proceeded to Katehr to repress the 
rebellion of Kharag Singh* He laid the whole tract waste, 
converting all western llohilkhand into a vast hunting preserve, 

60 that nothing but game lived there;’’ and to prevent the 
recurrence of trouble he repeated the operation for several years*f 

After the death of Firoz the kingdom fell into a state of Timur 
anarchy and civil war, and by 1394 Ifusrat Shah, the Sultan of 
Dehli, held only Sambhal and a few other districts in the vicinity 
of his capital.J His more powerful adversary, Mahmud, ivas 
actually in possession of a portion of Dehii, l}iit their quarrels 
wmre brought to an end by the news of Timur’s invasion in 1398. 

The Mughals, after capturing Dehli, entered the Doab in the 
beginning of next year, and the right wing, under Pir Muham- 
mad, crossed the Ganges at Firozpur in the Muzaffarnagar district, 
landing in the neighbourhood of Bijnor; while Timur himself 
continued his march higher up the sl roam, defeating a large force 
which was coming down the river in boats, and then crossing 
at Tughlaqpur, not far from the Balawali ferry. There he was 
confronted by an army under Mubarak Khan, which largely out- 
numbered the Mughals ; but the fortunate arrival of Shah Eukh 
and 5,000 horsemen, who had crossed lower down, enabiod Timur 
to deliver his attack, wdth the result that fcho defenders were 
driven in headlong panic, abandoning their camp and losing a 
great proportion of their force. On the same day ''Iniiiur proceeded 
northwards towards the Chandi hills with only 600 horsemen, and 
there fell upon another body under one Malik Sheikha, who also 
wms defeated, his men being scattered in the dense jungle. Kot 
content with this success, Timur achieved yet a third that day, 
hearing that another body of the enemy had taken up a position 
at the foot of the hills. These too he overthrew, owing mainly 
to the fortunate arrival of his son, Pir Muhammad, wdio had 
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marched up the country, ravaging and destroying every village 
on Ms way.* Timur then retired to the scene of his second battle, 
where he rested for the night; but the next day he continued his 
forward march towards Hardwar^ again defeating his adversaries 
in the Chandi hills. With this action he appears to have been 
satisfied, for on that very day he recrossed the Ganges five miles 
below Hardwar, and retraced his steps eastwards. He may well 
have found this jungle warfare distasteful : there was little profit 
to be derived in so remote a tracts the rapid flight of his opponents 
baffled pursuit through the trackless forest, and it is not unlikely 
that the losses experienced by the Mughals were out of all pro- 
portion to the results achieved. To this day a gorge above 
Laldhaug is said to mark the spot where many of Timur’s 
followers were buried, though it is hardly possible that in so 
short a time tombs could have been erected. A more plausible 
suggestion is that the graves are thoso of the Rohillas who were 
encamped near that unhealthy spot some four centuries later. 
At all events the invasion of Timur was a mere raid, so far as this 
district was concerned. The Mughal forces were in the country 
for three days only, ani great as the loss of life undoubtedly 
was, their presence could not have wrought any lasting effect. 
When Timur left India, Nusrat Shah regained Dehli for a 
short period, but soon had to fly before the armies of Mahmud ; 
but'the latter was a man of no personality, and the power was 
divided between the various chieftains, pre-eminent among whom 
was the Saiyid Khizr Khan, In 1407 Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur 
seized the opportunity afforded by the general confusion and 
marched on Dehli. Sambhal was then held by Asad Khan Lodi, 
but the place vms taken after a siege of two days, and the country 
was placed in the charge of Tatar Khan, a Jaanpur noble.f 
The occupation was but brief, for Ibrahim hurriedly returned to 
his capital on hearing of a threatened attack from the south, and 
Mahmud soon recovered Sambhal, which was restored to the 
former governor. The Sultan, however, failed to follow up his 
success, nor did he pay any serious attention to the action of 
Khizr , Khan in the west, but instead spent his time hunting in 
district, allowing the affairs of state to fall into the greatest 
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disorder, His passion for the chase eveniaally cost him his 
life^ for in 1412 he again returned to the jungles of Katelir, and 
there contracted an illness of which he died. The nobles selected 
as his successor Daulat Khan Lodi, who seems to have* brought 
this part of the country under his sway, by securing the submis- 
sion of Rai Har Singh, the Hindu chieftain of Katehr, in 1413 ; 
but in the next year he was overthrown by Khizr Khan, vlio 
occupied the throne in all but name till his death in 142 l.f The 
now ruler at once devoted his attention to Katehr, which he had 
already laid waste in the beginning of 1414, wdiilo on his way 
to Dehli ; he sent Taj-uI-Mulk to reduce Har Singh, and the 
latter w^as pursued from Aonla along the Earaganga as far as 
the hills above Bijnor. There he surrendered, and Taj -ul-Mulk 
turned back to attack the rebels in Etah and Parriikhal-ad. The 
submission of Har Singh w'as but brief, for he again refused 
tribute in 141S, and at the same time ravaged the borders of 
Sambhal and Budaun. Once more Taj-ul-Mulk pursuoi him to 
the hills, but Har Singh retired into the mountains of Kumaun 
and the forces of Dehli had to retreat. The boundary of Katehr 
at this time seems to have been the Eamganga, so that almost all 
Bijnor was under the effective rule of the central government; 
for when in 1419 Khizr Khan himself proceeded against the 
Hindus, his campaign opened in the jungles along that liver.l 
The results of this expedition were apparently small, for another 
attempt proved necessary in the next year, and then Har Singh 
at length agreed to pay tribute, though to all intents and purposes 
he remained unsubdued. Still Mubarak Shah, the successor of 
Khizr Khan, was able to collect the revenue in 1423, and a 
settlement was effected by w’hich Har Singh’s son entered the 
service of the Sultan, though in the following year it was found 
advisable to chastise the smaller chieftains of Katehr, and an 
army once more made its w^ay through the forests to the foot of 
the hills. In 1430 the town of Amroha and the adjacent country 
was given to Saiyid Salim, a dependent of Khizr Khan, and 
this man and his sons appear to have administered the country 
for some years, § His elder son, Saiyid Khan, vras one of those 
who conspired with Allahdad Khan Lodi, t he governor of 
•* # E, H, 1, IT, 43, I i 50. j § iHd, 68. 
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Sambhal^ in 1434 against the powerful minister^ Sarwar-ul-Mulk, 
and put the latter to death in Dehli. He received a substantial 
reward from Muhammad hin Farid, gi*andsoii of Khizr Khan, 
who was then on the throne ; but he appears to have exchanged 
Amroha for other territory, as that pla^e was assigned to Ghazi- 
ul-Mulk Jiman Khan.* 

After the death of Muhammad, his incapable and inactive 
son, Ala'iid-din Alam, ascended the throne, but his authority 
over the nobles was of the slightest. The Lodis still held Sambhal, 
which was now governed by Darya Khan, who exercised sway 
as far north as the hills. Bahlol Lodi had already assumed the 
royal title, and in 1451 occupied Dehli, Ala-ud-din remaining 
content with the single province of Budaun. Darya Khan at 
first threw in his fortunes with Mahmud of J aunpur, but soon 
repented and acknowledged his allegiance to Bahlol, by whom 
he was confirmed in possession of Sambhal.f Nevertheless be 
continued to intrigue with the rulers of Jaunpur, and was replaced 
by Mubarak Khan, who was defeated by Husain Shah, so that 
not only Budaun but all Sambhal passed for a time into the 
hands of the eastern king.J The subsequent overthrow of Husain 
restored this district to the kingdom of Dehli, and nothing 
further is heard of the tract till 1493, when the Hindus seem to 
have been infected by the rebellion of the Rajputs in eastern 
Oudh and Jaunpur. Sikandar Lodi himself marched against 
them and crushed the insurrection after a well-fought battle. 
This ruler seems to have spent much of his time in the neigh- 
bourhood, for Sambhal was his residence from 1499 to 1503.§ 
The abundance of sport appears to have been the main attraction, 
though the inherent turbulence of the’ inhabitants of Bijnor 
necessitated close supervision. The governor was Qasim Khan 
Sambhali, who was still in possession when Babar arrived in 
Agra. 

The emperor, in 1526, sent Za Jiid Khan to take charge of 
the district, but the power of the Afghans was yet unbroken, 
:A:and the Mughal forces were compelled to evacuate Sambhal, 
which became one of the strongholds of the opposing party. 
Humayun himself was despatched thither with a large force 
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ill 1529j but was recalled by the news of Babar^s death. The 
Mughal occupaixoii was^ howeTer, established to some extent 
in the following years^ for it is stated that i n 1539, Ilaibat Khan 
Kiam and other Afghans drove all the Mnghals out of Ouclh 
and Eohilkhand and captured Sambhal^ afterwards retiring to 
join hands with Slier Shah in the east ; and again in ISfl, when 
JEiuinayun had been defeated^ JSTasir Kha^ was enffiisted l)y 
Sher Shah with the task of recovering Sambhal.^^ This man 
rendered himself obnoxious by his tyranny, which produced a 
very disturbed state in the country^ and his place was taken by 
Is^vhan Kalkapuii^ a man of great distinction, who for many 
years ruled ivostern Rohiikhand with a rod of iron, liringing the 
contumacious mmi7idaT8 into subjection and compelling them 
to cut down the jungles which had hitherto aftbrded them a 
secure place of refuge. He was succeeded by Taj Khan Kiran^ 
who became notorious during the reign of IsFam Shah as the 
perpetrator of the treacherous murder of Khawas Khan, the faith- 
ful servant of Sher Shah. This chieftain had become estranged 
by the suspicious conduct of Islam Shah and was driven into 
rebellion in Mewat ; thence he proceeded to Sirhind and after- 
wards into Bijnor, ravaging the parganas at the foot of the hills. 

On receiving a promise of pardon from Islam Shah he surrendered 
himself to Taj Khan, who forthwith obeyed his master’s injunc-^ 
tion by assassinating his prisoner.f Little information can 
be gleaned from the confused annals of the troublous times that 
followed on the death of Islam Shah. Practically there W'as 
no government, and the local zaniindars were almost indepen- 
dent, as their adherence was sought in turn by the various claim- 
ants to the throne. We learn that for a time Samldial was the 
headquarters of Ibrahim Suri, but his occupation docs not seem 
to have been of long duration, nor to have affected this district, 
which was soon afterwards regained by Humayu n and hcld^ 
by his youthful sucGessoi’,^ Alkbar, 

"Huma^iTgave the district to Mirm^Askar^ and afterwards Akbar. 
to the famous Baira m Kh an, who left tE^ost to become the guardian 
of Akbar. But the mere list of successive governors of Sambhal 
has little to do with the history of Bijnor, belonging rather 
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to that of Moradabacl ;‘and it merely remains to mention the 
few incidents that were directly connected with places in this 
district. The most prominent of these was the revolt of the 
Mirzas, relatives of Akbar, wkich took place in 1666.* The 
Mirzas were the sons of Ulugh Mirza, who had rebelled against 
Huma^n, and were known o.s Sikandar and Muhammad Sultan j 
the latter had several sons, of whom the two eldest were Ibrahim 
Husain • and Muhammad Husain. Akbar had given to Muham- 
mad Sultan the pargana of Azampur, corresponding to the 
modem Bashta, while the sons had other jagirs'iu. the neighbour- 
hood. "When the emperor was absent in the Punjab fighting 
with his brother, hli rza Hakim , the Mirzas rose in revolt and 
ravaged the neighbouring country ; but on being opposed by 
the landholders of Bijnor, -they turned eastwards to join AH 
Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, who was then in rebellion dn eastern 
Oudh and Jaunpur. Disagreeing with the latter, they retraced 
their steps, defeating a loyal force in the Sitapur district, and 
plundered the country as far as Dehli. There they were checked 
by Mu nim Khan, Khan-i-K hanan, and in consequence they 
turned into Malw’a, afterwards seizing Gujarat. A long and 
■difficult campaign in that country broke the power of the Mirzas, 
'but in 1673 Ibr ahim Husain a nd one or more of his brothers 
returned to Azampur, where their arrival caused consternation 
among the jagirdars, who ^ut themselves up in Sambhal along 
with the weak and inactive governor, Muin-ud-din Khnn 
Farankhudi. Matters became serious when Ibrahim attacked 
Amroha, but the situation was saved by the energetic though eccen- 
tric governor of Kant and Gola, Husain Khan Tukriya, W'ho 
marched from Bareilly to Sambhal in one day, and urged 
immediate action. But the jagirdars refused to move, and 
Husain Kkan at once set off against the rebels with his small 
force, with the result that Ibrahim crossed the Ganges, hotly 
pursued at the ferry of Garmukhtesar, and thus passed into the 
Punjab, where he was subsequently captured. The peace of 
the district was not again disturbed till the great military 
rebellion broke out in Jaunpur, headed by Arab Bahadur and 
others. After a chequered career, the insurgent leader was 
', >• E, H, L T, 31S, 356, 305 ; VI, 123. ~ 
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defeated in Ouclh, and in 1582 turned westwards into Rohil- 
-khand. Sambhal was then held by Hakim Ain-iil-Mulkj who 
defended Bareilly against Arab Bahadur and then drove him to 
the hill)3 of Kumaun, There the insurgents remained in security 
for some time, raiding the submontane tract and disturb- 
ing the north of Bijnor. Eventually, in 1587, Arab Baha(fiir ven- 
tured as far south as Sherkot, where he w’as overtaken and 
killed by the servants of Kur Abul-Fateh, who then held that 
pargana. 

Such casual references are of less value than the fiscal Akbar’s 
1 7 • I 1 T *7 aaminis 

records preserved in the A m-i-A/coxn, which anord some idea tratiou, 
as to the general condition of the district at Jhak^perind, The 
W'hole of Bijnor was included ^fn the sarkar of Sambhal in 
the sviba or province of Dehli. The tract was divided, as now, 
into fifteen parganas, but in several cases the names have 
been changed, and the modern areas known as Daranagar, 
Afza^arh and Barhapura did not then exist. Generally, how- 
ever, the identification is a matter of no difficulty. Bijnor was 
knowm by its present name, and included x>art of Daranagar ; 
its cultivated area was 60,362 bigkas^ and the revenue 3,355,465 
dams. This mahal w^as held by Tagas and Brahmans, who 
supplied 50 horse and 500 foot. The rest of Daranagar 
was comprised in Jhalu, a Jat pargana, which had 26,795 
kigftos under cultivation, paying 237,809 dams; the local levies 
were 50 horse and 400 foot, Mandaww was owmed by Bais, 
the only Eajput zamioidars mentioned in the whole district; 
it j)aid 1,256,995 dams on 65^710 bighas, the military contin- 
gent being 25 cavalry and 300 infantry. Chandpur then included 
most vi the modern Burhpur as well as the existing pargana 
of that name. It had a cultivated area of 87,273 bighas^ but the 
revenue was only 431,071 dams, though half as much again 
was assigned as suyurghal : the landholders w^ere Jats, Tagas 
and others, the contingent being 50 horse and 200 foot. Bashta 
w^as then made up of two mahals, Gandaur and Azampur, j^art of 
the latter now lying in Moradabad. Gandaur had 18,577 bighas 
under tillage, assessed at 751,520 dams and Azampur paid 
2,389,478 dams on 55,467 bighas; the owners in either case were 
Tagas, who furnished 60 cavalry and 500 infantry. The jwesent 
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Najibabad tahsil contained the mahals of Kiratpnr, Akbarabad 
and Jalalabad, the last being conterminous with the IS'ajibabad 
pargana, and no important changes have since taken place 
in the subdivision, though probably it did not then include the 
Chandi hills. Jalalabad, which was held by Jats, contained 
49,393 bigkas under cultivation, paying a revenue of 1,470,072 
cZamS; and contributing 25 horsemen and 100 foot-soldiers. 
The zamindars of Akbarabad are not specified, wdiile those 
of Kiratpur were Tagas and Jats : the former paid 640,264 
dams on 63,791 bighas, the local levies being 50 horse and 200 
foot; while the revenue of the latter was 900,496 <iams, the 
cultivated area 80,973 highas, and the military force 20 horse 
and 200 foot. The present Nagina tahsil was divided between 
the two mahals of JsTagina and Islamabad ; Afzalgarh did not 
come into existence till the days of Pathan rule, and, so far as it 
was cultivated, belonged to ISTagina, while Islamabad practically 
Tepresents the modern Barhapura. Th.B zamindaTS oi Nagina 
were Ahirs, a caste which is only mentioned in this connection 
and in the case of pargana Sardhana in Meerut; they con- 
tributed 50 horse and 500 infantry, and paid 2,647,242 dams on 
99,233 bighas. Islamabad was either far smaller or far less 
developed ; the landholders were Jats, who furnished a contingent 
equal in strength to that of Nagina, and paid 346,348 dams^ 
the cultivated area being 25,261 bighas. The existing pargana 
of Dhampur was then and for nearly three centuries afterwards 
•known as Sherkot. Though the cultivated area was only 19,870 
■bighaSj the revenue demand was no less than 4,921,051 
dams^ wdiile the zamindars, whose caste is not specified, pro- 
vided no fewer than 100 cavalry and 1,000 footmen. Pargana 
Seohara was then composed of the two mahals of Seohara 
and Sahaspur, though a portion of the latter now lies in the 
Moradabai district. Both were owned by Tagas, who were 
responsible for 100 horse and 700 foot; the combined cultivated 
area was 82,789 bighas^ and the revenue 2,278,036 dams. There 
Yemains pargana Nihtaur, which has undergone but slight 
alteration ; this too was a Taga mahal, the area under tillage 
'being 35,975 bigkas^ the revenue 1,738,160 dams^ and the local 
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These figures are in several respects highly suggestive. The Tho reva- 
area under .Gultivatioii was surprisingly large^ amounting to 
475^918 acres or nearly 70 per cent, of the land now tilled. This 
implies a very high state of development, for it is hardly lU’obahlo 
that the extent of forest ^Yas any less then than now, but rather the 
reverse ; unless indeed the submontane tract was still thickly inha- 
bited in Akbar’s day. That this was once tlie case is certain : hero 
and there the remains of ancient towns are to be seen in the jungles, 
as is also the case in the Bhabar of Kumaun, and though some 
may have belonged to an older era of civilization, coutein- 
poi^aneous -with the ruins at Dhikuli in Kaini Tal, it would 
appear that the old Musalman fortresses at Pir Zain-ul-Abdin, 
Saiyidbhura, Dharmagarhi and elsewhere, were not built in the 
midst of sujh forests as now surround them. Still the central 
and southern parganas were the most highly tilled, and the 
military force, amounting on paper to 630 cavalry and 5,400 
infantry, testifies to the strength and density of the Jat and 
Taga population. The general prosperity is further evinced by 
the large amount paid in revenue. At the rate of 40 dams to 
the rupee the demand was no less than lis. 5,85,600, to which 
must be added some Rs. 26,500 in the shape of sv/yii^rghal 
revenue assigned for some special purpose. This makes a total 
of Rs. 6,12,1 00, giving an incidence of Re. 1*28 per acre of cultiva- 
tion ; and if it be remembered that in Akbar’s d ay the purcliasing 
power of the rupee was fully four times as great as that of the 
present time, it will be obvious that the people of Bijaor were 
far more highly taxed than in the twentieth century, even after 
making all due alloAvance for the elasticity then permitted in the 
matter of collection. 

For a considerable period after the roign of Akbar nothing The latter 
is heard of Bijnor. Like the rest of Katehr, the district remained 
in peace, and never attracted the notice of the historians till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.. The tract continued to be 
administered from Sambhal, generally through the agency of a 
deputy, as in most instances the rulers of this rich government 
were favoured nobles residing permanently at court. The 
Katheriya Rajputs were still a power in the land, and in 1624 t heir 
leader^ Raja Ramsukh, incurred the imperial displeasure by his 
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oppression and by his invasion oftheTarai, He was overthrown 
and slain by Rustam Khan DakhinL who in 1625 founded the city 
of Moradabad, which henceforward became the capital. This 
Rustam Khan seems to have held charge for a long period^; he 
ultimately lost his life at Samogar in in the battle between 
Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh, and his jagir of Sambhal and 
Moradabad was given to a pardoned rebels Muhammad Qasim 
Khan, Mir Atish. Two years afterwards the latter was trans- 
ferred to Muttra, and another long gap appears in the history. In 
1713 Muhammad Amin Khan, Itimad-ud-daula, was sent to 
Moradabad by Farrukhsiyar, but was soon recalled in order to 
conduct the campaign against the Sikhs. The incursions of tho 
latter seem to have thrown the country into a state of disorder, 
which became so serious that in 1717 no less a person than Nizam- 
ul-mulk was deputed to this government; he went there in person, 
and effectively subdued the rebels, returning to court in 1718.*^ 
The next year Moradabad was given to Farrukhsiyar’s favourite, 
Muhammad Murad Itiqad Khan, but this man was merely a 
nominal governor, and was stripped of his estates by the Saiyids 
and Itimad-udrdaula after the murder of Farrukhsiyar,*}*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ > 

In 1726, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, the gover- 
nor was one Sheikh Azmat-ullah Khan, wdio had to quell a rising 
in Kashipur and the Tarai, originated by an impostor named 
Sabir ShahJ It is said that the insurgents were mainly^^^ 
Eohillas, a term applied to the immigrants from the hillcountry 
of Afghanistan, who had come to India in quest of military 
service. The whole country was by this time full of such 
adventurers, and many of them had made for themselves a 
settled home in Bijnor and the adjacent districts. Their power 
was not yet, however, established in these parts : the first leaders 
of note among the Rohillas were Daud Khan and his adopted 
son, Ali Muhammad, and their territories were confined to the 
neighbourhood. of Aonla in Bareilly. But by 1737 Ali Muham- 
mad was a person of great importance, having acquired much 
, fame and the title of Nawab for his action in crushing the Barha 
> ! Saiyids in Muzaffarnagar. He then proceeded to extend his 
v; authority, and in 1742 defeated and killed Raja Harnand 
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Khatbrxj the governor of Moradabacl, thus acquiring all Sam- 
bhal and Amroha. Such an act of rebellion was too flagrant to 
pass unnoticedj and a force was despatched against him under Mir 
Manu, son of Qamr-ud-din, the Wazir, who had hitherto secretly 
supported the Eohiilas. Ali Muhammad thereupon proceeded 
with his army to Daranagar on the Gauges in this district, and 
then arranged a compromise with Mir Mauu, to whom he gave 
his daughter in marriage with a large dowry, the result of this 
agreement being the retention of all Sambhalby the Afghans. In 
1743 Ali Muhammad established his ^vay over all the country 
south of the hills, and continued in possession till 1740, when he 
was compelled to submit to Muhammad Shah in person at 
Bangarh in Budaun. For two years he was kept practically a 
prisoner at Dehli, but the invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali in 
1748 enabled him to return. In the meantime Moralabad had 
been held by Farid-ud-din, the son of Azmab-ullah, and after his 
death by Baja Chhatarbhoj. The latter was at once displaced, for 
on entering the district at Nagal, Ali Muhammal gave* the Jala l- 
alad pargaiia to Najib Khan, annexed Pham pur an d Sh erkot, which 
iSid formerly been the property of his enemy, Safdar Jang, and 
allotted Rehar and other parganas in Moralabad to his officer, 
Dunde Khan. Having secured his position and patched up a 
truce with Safdar Jang, the old chieftain died, and his posses- 
sions were divided among his sons, though the real power was 
vested in the regent, Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The disappearance of 
Ali Muhammad gave a fresh opportunity to Safdar Jang, who 
persuaded the emperor to appoint one Qutb-ud-din as governor of 
Moradabad ; but an attempt at obtaining possession of his charge 
cost that official his defeat and death at Dhampur at the hands 
of Dunde Khan. A second attempt was equally disastrous, for 
Qaim Khan of Farrukhabad was overthrown near Budaun by 
the Rohillas in 1750, and the Nawab Wazir was forced to look 
elsewhere for assistance. 

The requisite aid was forthcoming from the Marathas, wiio 
joined Safdar Jang in his campaign against Farrukhabad, and 
then followed him in his pursuit of the Rohillas, who had with 
great ineptitude involved themselves in the troubles which befell 
the Bangash leaders. They were compelled to abanrlon Aonla, 
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and thence fled by way of Moradahad and Kashipur to the 
foot of the hills, where they took up a strong position in an 
entrenched camp at Laldhang on the submontane road. Here they 
were blockaded by the allies for a long period : several attempts 
were made to storm the works, but with no success, and on more 
than one occasion Hajib Khan made vigorous sallies against 
the. enemy’s lines. The Maratha and Jat allies of the Kawab 
Wazir soon became discontented with this form of warfare, in 
which there was much fighting and little plunder, while the uuheal- 
thinoss of the climate told severely on both forces. The news of a 
second inroad on the part of Ahmad Shah Abdali in 17 52 afforded 
a suitable excuse for negotiations, and eventually the Rohillas 
agreed to pay an indemnity of fifty lakhs and an annual tribute, 
the bonds being handed over to the Marathas as consideration for 
their services. The district was then left in the possession of the 
Eohillas, being nominally the portion of Sadullah and Allah Yar 
Khan, sons of Ali Muhammad ; but this arrangement does not 
seem to have been in any way final or permanent, for in 1764 
they were superseded by Dunde Khan. Allah Yar died in the 
same year, and Sadullah ten years later, both being victims of 
consumption. 

This division of the Rohilla territory did not affect JSTajib 
Khan, who was secured both by his personal prowess and by his 
marriage with the daughter of Dunde Khan. He was a Qamrkhel 
Afghan, who came to India at an early age and enlisted in the 
service of Muhammad Khan Bangash, afterwards holding a sub- 
ordinate command under the Wazir, Ghazi-ud-din, the elder of that 
name. He subsequently joined Ali Muhammad, who recognised 
his ability, giving him the feof of Jalalabad, as already men- 
tioned. After the peace of Laldhang he increased his posses- 
sions, both in this district and in Sahai aopur beyond the Ganges : 
and in a short time ho became a prominent personage at the court 
of Dehli, obtaining the title of Kajib-ud-daula about 1756, the 
year in which he founded Najibabad and the neighbouring for- 
tress of Pathargarh. In 1757, when Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded 
India for the third time, he was governor of Saharanpur and 
hckhksU of fthe Empire, and his services rendered to the Abdali 
gained him the poft qf Amir-nl-umra. He was placed in charge 
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of Dohli^ but no sooner had Ahmad Shah turned his back on the 
capital than he was ejected by Ghazi-ud-din and Ahmad Khan 
and compelled to retire to Saharanpur. At that place he received 
Ali Gauhar, the fugitive prince, who afterwards became Shah 
Alam* Kajib-ud-daiila gave him an allowance of Es. 50,000 a 
month, and attempted to enlist the support of the other Eohilla 
leaders ; but the negotiations fell through, and Ali Gauhar was 
passed on to the care of Shuja-ud-daula, the Xawab Wazir of 
Oudh, in 1758. Ghazi-ud-din then obtained the aid of Sindhia 
and the Marathas in an attempt to crush his rival ; and Najib- 
ud~daula, unable to meet their superior force in the field, entrenched 
himself at Shukartar, a fort on the right bank of the Ganges, 
opposite Eaoli. Here he appealed to Hafiz Eahmat Khan and 
Shuja-ud-daula, but assistance did not reach him till after the 
rains of 1759, during which time he had wdth difficulty main- 
tained his position. The first reinforcements consisted in 4,000 
horse under Sardar Khan of Kot, who found that the Marathas 
had already entered Bijnor, and conseq[uently threw himself into 
the fort of Sabalgarh, which stands near the confluence of the 
Kotawali and the Ganges in pavgana Najibabad. On the arrival 
of fresh troops he attacked the Marathas, driving them from the 
district ; their retreat seems to have been hastened ])y the advance 
of Eahmat Khan and the Oudh troops, by whose means the siege 
of Shukartar was raised. Ahmad Shah Abdali once more afforded 
a pretext for a truce, and* in 1761 the Marathas were overthrown 
at Panlpat, Najib-ud-daula then assumed the position of prime 
minister, and continued to hold the chief office in the state with 
much distinction till his death in 1770. In the same year died 
Dunde Khan, who was buried at Bisauli in Budauii, while Najib*. 
ud-daula was laid to rest in a handsome tomb at Najibabad. Ha 
left three sons, Malu Khan and Kalu Khan by the daughter of 
Dunde Khan, and Zabita Khan, who succeeded to his father’s estates. 
In the mean time nothing had occurred to disturb the peace of Bijnor, 
except in 1764, when the Sikh marauders of the Punjab in one of 
their many raids actually crossed the Ganges and ravaged all the 
country to the east as far as the town of Nihtaur. Najib-ucl-daula 
was then absent, and Hafiz Eahmat Khan was unable to reach 
the district before the Sikhs had withdrawn unscathed. 
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When Najib-ud-daula died, the Marathas were once more om 
their way northwards, and Zabita Khan found that he was to- 
be debarred from succeeding tO' his father’s position. He there- 
fore fled to Saharanpnr, ccdlected his forces, and took up a defen- 
sive attitude at Shukartar, Eahmat Khan did his utmost to 
dissuade his- comrade from engaging so strong an enemy, but in.- 
vain : in December 1771 the Emperor and the Marathas attacked 
Shukartar, and Zabita. Khan, finding that his opponents were, 
already threatening his line of retreat, having crossed the Ganges- 
near Chandi and repulsed the small force defending the river at 
that place, abandoned the fortress and retired hastily to Faizullah 
Khan at Rampur . N aj ibabad so on afterwards fell into the hand s> 
of the Marathas, who defaced the tomb of Najib-ud-daula, and 
than proceeded to plunder the district from end to end. The- 
Eohillas seem to have been reduced to a condition of panic- 
by this reverse ; they fled without fighting to their strong- 
holds at the foot of the bills, and thence sent the most urgent 
appeals for help to Shuja-ud-daula. The result was the treaty o£ 
the 15th of June 1772, countersigned on behalf of the Company 
by Sir Robert Barker, according to which the Nawab Wazir 
enoaoed to drive the Marathas out of Rohilkhand, and in return 
to be paid an indemnity of forty lalrhs within three years. This 
agreement proved the downfall of the Rohilla power, but the end. 
was hastened by the action of Zabita Khan himself, who in the 
following August entered into negotiations with the Marathas.. 
His reasons were fo-rcible, for his family was in the hands of the 
invaders, and their recovery was conditional on his defection.. 
It is true that this step saved Bijnor from a fresh raid in the 
winter of 1772, but it seems probable that this weighed but little 
with Zabita Khan, who was reinstated in the government of 
Saharanpur and obtained the ooVeted title of Amir-ul-umra. 
Eventually his gain was but slight, for in 1774 Shuja-ud-daula,. 
after fruitless attempts to secure payment of the promised subsidy, 
made war on the Rohillas and ovei'threw Rahmat Khan at Miran- 
pur Katra. 

Faizullah Khan of Rampur escaped from this disastrous- 
battle, and fled to his home : there he collected his family aud 
valuables^ aiid once again the shattered Kohilla forces retired to 
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Laldhaiig. The Nawab endeavotired to come to terms with the 
enemy, offering a large annual tribute to Shuja-ud-daula and an 
indemnity to the English j but the latter were already pledged to 
place the country in the hands of the Oudh ruler^ and Warren 
Hastings justly declined to interfere. The allied army reached 
Najibabad, which \vas occupied without opposition, and thence 
marched to Eatipur Mohan, on the road to Hardw'ar. From that 
point a line of outposts w’-as thrown out, so as to intercept any 
convoys endeavouring to reach Faizullah-s position, the intention 
being to starve the Eohillas into submission, as the supplies from 
the hills w’^ere obviously inadequate to maintain an army of forty 
thousand men, Faizullah, on the other hand, continued to fight, 
hoping that the climate would compel adversaries to withdraw ; 
but the blockade was continued for a month or more, and 
eventually the Eohillas agreed to treat, and on the 7th of October 
1774 a compact was effected, whereby Faizullah received tho 
jugir of Eampur together with Rehar and other dependencies, 
reduced his army to 5,000 men, and promised allegiance and 
support to the Nawab Wazir. The remainder of his forces were 
banished from Eohilkhand, and it is estimated that 18,000 men 
with their families crossed into the Duab. Most of them joined 
the standard of Zabita Khan at Sabaranpur, and fought on his 
behalf against tho emperor^s troops under Abdul Qasim Khan in 
1775, and in various raids into Bijncr, But Zabita Khan had by 
this time ceased to have any real connection with this district, and 
his territory was confined to Sabaranpur till his death in 1785. 
He left two sons : one the notorious Ghulam Qadir, who in 1788 
blinded the unfortunate emperor Shah Alam and was afterwards 
tortured to death by the Marathas ; and the other Muin-ud-din, 
generally known as Bambu Khan, w^ho in 1803 w^as pensioned by 
the British and allowed to live at Bareilly, whence he was permit- 
ted to return to Najibabad in 1812. 

The district thus passed into the hands of the Kaw^ab 
Wazir of Oudh, and its history for a few years is identified with 
that of Shuja-ud-daula, who died at Fyzabad in 1775, and of 
Asaf-ud-daula, his son, who lived till 1797. . The country was 
subject to the usual system of misgovernment by revenue 
farmers, who have left nothing but an evil reputation behind 
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them. Under the Pathan rule the tract was in a highly 
flourishing state, but the oppressions and exactions of the Ouclh 
officials reduced it to a deplorable condition. No doubt it 
had suffered greatly from the inroads of the Marathas, but it is 
certain that the effect of the new maladministration was many 
times worse; land went out of cultivation, ownership and 
interest in the soil largely disappeared, the forest spread rapidly, 
and the depopulated state of the country rendered recovery 
impossible for years to come. The only incident which affected 
Bijnor during this unhappy epoch was the revolution at Rampur, 
resulting in the deposition and murder of Muhammad Ali Khan, 
the eldest son of Faizullah, by his brother, Ghulam Muhammad, 
in 1794. This necessitated armed intervention, and after the 
defeat of the Rampur troops at Bhitaura in Bareilly by Sir 
Robert Abercrombie and the Nawab Wazir, Ghulam Muhammad 
fled to the foot of the hills. The allied forces took up the 
pursuit, passing through Rehar, with the result that Ghulam 
Muhammad made his submission ; but he still maintained a 
secret correspondence with the Rohillas, so that it was deemed 
advisable to remove him to Moradabad. A proclamation was 
then issued to the effect that the infant son of Muhammad Ali 
Khan would be installed as ruler of Rampur, on receipt of 
which the insurgents, after some delay, delivered up their 
arms. 

Seven years later the district again changed hands. Saadat 
Ali Khan, who had succeeded to the throne of Oudh in 1797, 
after the deposition of Wazir Ali, found himself quite unable to 
meet his engagements to the English Company on account of the 
subsidies due for the support of a British force maintained in his 
territories. In extinction of the debtRohilkhand, theDoab, and 
other tracts were ceded to the Company by the treaty of the lOtli 
of November 1801. The transfer was effected without any 
disturbance, presumably because by this time the people realised 
that any change must be for the better. Certainly the state of 
the district could hardly have been worse, and the task that 
confronted the first collector, Mr, W. Leycester, who had charge 
; of the large stretch of country included in the old district of 

difficulty. 
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The work of organization was proceeding quietly, when a 
rude interruption occurred from ati unexpected quarter. Early 
in 1805, Holkar was reduced to great straits by the repeated 
successes of Lord Lake, and he conceived the brilliant idea of 
carrying the war into the enemy country* His weapon was a 
large body of cavalry, composed of Pathans of Hindustan, 
south-country Hindus, and Afridis from ihe north-west; and 
their leader was Amir Khan, commonly known as the Pindari. 
He was a Salarzai Afghan, born near Sambhal, and had from his 
youth been a soldier of fortune : eventually he had thrown in his 
lot with Holkar, and had remained for many years faithful to 
that chieftain, fighting continuously on his behalf since 1798. 
On the 7th of February 1805 he crossed the Jumna at Mahaban, 
and then proceeded up the Doab as far as Parichhatgarh in 
Meerut. He experienced great difficulty in his endeavours to 
cross the Ganges, but at length discovered a practicable ford and 
passed into the Moradabad district, encamping at Dhanaura. 
Advancing the next day to Moradabad, he there met with a 
stubborn resistance on the part of Mr, Leycester ; foiled in his 
attempts and hearing news of the arrival of General Smith, he 
left the town and marched by night to Kashipur, which was 
given up to plunder. Thence he rode to Taj pur, where nearly a 
week was spent, while plundering parties scoured the Tarai to 
the east. In the meantime Smith had reached Rampur, and 
Amir Khan, finding his position dangerous, proceeded once 
more to Kashipur, but subsequently turned back to Sherkot, 
Dhampur and Nagina, Pushing on with the remnants of his 
force, now reduced to two or three thousand sabres, he reached 
Najibabad, and then Kiratpur, where he halted to collect his 
scattered troopers. But Smith had been too quick for him, and 
at Kiratpur a skirmish ensued between the outposts of the two 
armies. Amir Khan saw that his opponents were too strong, but 
gave up all hope of eluding them, and with the object of tiring 
them out as far as possible, made his escape by way of Sherkot 
to Afzalgarh. The British force, however, followed with 
astonishing rapidity, and on the 2nd of March brought the raiders 
to bay. He drew up his force with his best troops in the centre^ 
and his Afridi cavalry on the left* The latter were at once 
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driven in flight by Smith’s wtillery, and while Amir Khan went 
to rally them, his centre and right met with the same fate, 
A bold charge by a picked body of horse was frustrated by 
Colonel Skinner and 'his cavalry ; and nothing was left but 
flight. The invaders retired hastily to Eehar and Thakurdwara, 
and thence to Moradabad: Brjnor %Yas now cleared of the 
enemy, the account of whose subsequent proceedings belongs 
more properly to the history of the Moradabad district. 

This petty campaign had no marked effect on Bijiior, and it 
is chiefly noticeable as a specimen of forced marching which 
reflected equal credit on both pursuers and pursued. There- 
after the peace of the district remained undisturbed, the only 
events of importance being the separation of Bijnor from 
Moradabad in 1817, the various revisions of the land revenue, 
and the occasional visitations of famine, to all of which some 
reference has been made in the precedii>g chapters. The sole 
occurrence that requires detailed mention in the subsequent 
^annals of the district is the great rebellion of 1857, 

The story- of the mutiny in Bijnor is in many ways remarkable* 
Thougb there was no sudden upheaval nor were there any of those 
inhuman n3assacres and cowardly outrages svhich sullied the anpals 
of so many districts, the course of events proceeded slowly and 
surely to an almost complete extinction of British authority ) a rebel 
government was established with some show of sovereignty, and them 
the whole structure collapsed like a pack -of cards. But what was 
more noteworthy than any other feature in the history -of 4hat 
brief epoch was the strong line of cleavage that developed from 
the first between Hindu and Musalman. The distinction of faith 
led immediately to the formation of rival and markedly anta- 
gonistic parties, and the followers of Islam proclaiming their 
allegiance to the throne of Dehli, it necessarily for^owed that their 
Hindu opponents declared themselves in favour of the Company 
and the British Crown, It must be admitted without reservation 
that, whatever may have been the proximate cause leading to the 
adoption of this standpoint, the loyalty of the leading Hindus 
remained unimpeachable, and probably no district can point to 
more noble examples of fidelity and devotion than were displayed 
i by the most prominent Hindu landowners of Bijnor, It is only 
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foir to remark, however, that the exhibition of loyalty was not 
solely confined to the Hindus, for the names of the officials at the 
district headquarters, such as Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Muhammad 
Eahmat Khan and Mir Turab AH Khan, should never be forr 
gotten ; though these men, who • did their utmost under the most 
trying circumstances, were natives of other parts of India, and 
were in no way connected with the Rohillas nor fired by the 
memories of former power. 

When, on the I3th of May 1857, rumours reached. Bij nor, Begi 
though only forty miles distant, of the calamitous outbreak at 
Meerut three days before, the European population of the district 
included Mr, A. Shakespear, the collector, his wife and child ; Mr. 

G. Palmer, joint magistrate; Mr. E. Currie, a civilian on his 
way to the hills; Dr. Knight, the civil surgeon, and his wife; 

Mr. Lemaistre, the head clerk, his wife and three children ; Mn 
Johnson and Mr. Murphy, both clerks in the magistrate's office,, 
together with thelatter^s wife and four children, and a Mr. Cawood. 
There was, perhaps fortunately, no military force stationed in the 
district, the nearest posts being those at Meerut, Roorkee, Moral- 
abad and Saharanpur. On. hearing the vague rumours of the 
mutiny at Meerut, Mr. Shakespear at once despatched hither some 
mounted police to ascertain the facts of the case. His emissaries, 
found the whole country in an uproar, swarming with maraud- 
ing Gujars and escaped convicts bent on. nothing but plunder, 
and the extent of the disturbance at this early date may be judged 
from the fact that these Bijuor policemen were the first tG< 
establish communications between Meerut and the outlying thana 
of Bahsuma in that district The return of the earners. and their 
confirmation of the, reports that had already arrived was imme- 
diately followed by overt acts of violence. Fortunately the 
Ganges rose, suddenly and prevented incursions from the Doab, 
but on the IGth a-lad case of highway robbery took. place within, 
eight miles of Bijnor, the offenders being the Gujars of Jhal and 
Olenda in pargana. Daranagar, and this was followed by an open 
attack on the village of Bhahbai'.pur Khaddar, On the next clay 
a servant of Mr. Currie w^as robbed close to the station, and 
thereupon the collector sent requisitions for aid to the principal 
landholders, and called upon all native soldiers on leave in th^ 
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district to come in and do service at Bijnor. The summons 
met with an immediate response from the Chaudhris of Haldaur 
and Tajpnr, while several non'-commissioned officers and men of 
the irregular cavalry and other corps came in to assist the police 
force, to which considerable additions had been made. A new 
cause of alarm was the arrival from Saharanpur on the 18th of a 
company of the 29th K I., passing through to join their regiment 
at MoradabacL The men were in a very uncertain frame of 
mind, and considerable relief was felt when they marched off 
without orders, in spite of the collector’s efforts to retain them, a 
message soliciting sanction for this step having actually been sent 
forward toMoradabad. Their departure was most opportune, for 
on the 19th of May some 300 Sappers and Miners, who had 
mutinied at Eoorkee, reached Najibabad, and there opened 
negotiations with the self-styled Nawab, Mahmud Khan, the 
grandson of Zabita Khan. The Na^vab seems to have been anxi- 
ous to avoid a disturbance at that j)lace, but apparently instigated 
the mutineers to attack Bijnor, News of their advent preceded 
them, and the magistrate put his house in a state of defence 9 
but the soldiers, who were short of ammunition, determined to 
make straight for Moradabad, hoping there to gain assistance from 
the disaffected 29th. Entering Nagina on the 21 st of May, they 
plundered the market and the tahsil treasury, carrying off from the 
latter something over Es. 10 , 000 : thence they proceeded to Dham- 
pur, but news of their coming had w^arned the officials at the tahsil, 
which was well adapted for defence and they -were compelled to 
proceed without further gain. A fresh disappointment awaited 
the mutineers at Moradabad, where the troops, disaffected as they 
were, stripped them of their regimentals and relieved them of 
their spoil. 

Bleanwhile a serious occurrence had happened at Bijnor. 
On the 21st the prisoners in the district jail, apparently with the 
connivance of the guard, broke out to the number of 341, and 
their complete escape W’-as only frustrated by the timely arrival of 
the collector and Mr, Palmer, who rallied the guard, killed sev- 
^ eral of the fugitives and recaptured many more, and chased the 
’ remainder to the banks of the Ganges. There they took refuge 
I' i%tidbwk| whence i| was impossible to remove them before 
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niglitfall enabled them to evade their pursuers. In all^ 215 thus 
obtained freedom, and the outbreak would undoubtedly have 
had disastrous results had not prompt and energetic action been 
taken at the outset. The contents of the treasury were then 
secured by throwing all the money down a deep well, the mouth 
of which was commanded from the roof of the treasury buildings 
Hardly had this been accomplished, when the Na’wab of Najib* 
abad arrived with a number of empty carts to remove the treasure 
to a more secure place. His chagxdn at being forestalled was 
obvious, but he remained at Bijnor f or two days without displaying 
overt disaffection; and the interval was employed by the collector 
in strengthening his position. He had by this time gathered round 
him the retainers of the leading Hindu mmindars^ including a 
small body of horse, and with the latter he determined to take the 
offensive. In Manclawar and all along the Ganges the Gujars 
were engaged in systematic plunder, and their example had been 
followed by the Baiijaras of the north and the Mewatis on the 
Moradabad border. The first expedition was directed to Chand- 
pur, which w'as in great danger, and the destruction of a Mewati 
village restored comparative quiet in that quarter. On the 28th 
Mr. Shakcspear^s repeated requisitions met with a reply in the 
shape of 40 horsemon and 40 sepoys of the 29th N. I. from 
Moradabad, and this force was immediately despatched under Mr, 
Palmer to Manclawar. They fell in with a large body of insur- 
gents at Fadpur, to the north-west of that towm, and dispersed 
them after inflicting on them considerable loss. The rioters 
comprised Jats from Ehojpur and Jahangirpur, Gujars from 
Sheikhiipura and Husainpura, and Chauhans from Narayanpur ; 
all these villages were burnt, and a large amount of stolen cattle 
and grain from the neighbourhood recovered. 

This action did much to restore conMence, but only for a time. 
On the 1st of June the unwelcome news of the Bareilly mutiny 
arrived, and at the same time Mahmud Khan returned to Bijnor 
with 200 well-armed men. Their presence at headquarters was 
most undesirable, and the ISTawab w^as persuaded to lead them 
against the turbulent Mewatis of pargana Daranagar. Mr. 
Palmer w^as recalled, but his infantry, had given out that 
they wmuld only remain loyal as long as the Bareilly troops 
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held out^ and they were despatched on the 6th to Moradabad, 
In the meantime the collector had relieved himself of some 
of the treasure, which afforded the chief ground of anxiety. 
Having sent word to Meerut that money was available in 
Bijnor, he was enabled to -convey Es. 50,000 to that place 
on elephants, in the charge of Lieutenant Gough and 19 men of 
the 4th Irregulars, who had been detailed to fetch it, on the 2nd 
of June. The bulk, however, still remained on his hands, and on 
the 3rd came a letter from Moradabad advising immediate flight. 
This was followed by an intimation from Meerut on the 6th 
that no aid could be expected from that quarter. The climax 
•was reached the next day, when Mahmud Khan returned, in 
evident anxiety lest the treasure might escape his grasp and be 
handed over to the loyal Chaudhris. He was to some extent 
pacified by the assurances of Saiyid Ahmad, the subordinate 
judge, whose behaviour throughout was most creditable ; but the 
situation was now desperate, and it was resolved to send o-ff all 
the women and children to the other side of the Ganges. The 
Nawab, however, confessed that he could no longer control his 
men, and accordingly on the 8th of June Mr. Shakespear and 
the whole party quitted the district, eventually reaching Roorkee 
in safety on the 11th. He had previously ascertained that the 
Chaudhris were utterly unable to hold the country against 
Mahmud Khan, and had consequently made over charge to the 
Nawab, enjoining him to protect all private and public property, 
and to keep an account of the money expended, but not to collect 
revenue. 

The collector had given out that he would return in ten days 
and he genuinely hoped to fulfil this promise; but his many 
efforts to procure troops proved ineffectual, for every man was 
required at Dehli. Mahmud Khan at once assumed indepen- 
dence, proclaiming himself jSTawab on behalf of the emperor, 
abolishing the standard weights, for which he substituted a ser of 
100 tolas with his owmseal impressed thereon, raising fresh troops, 
guarding the ferries, and sending all the treasure to his own house 
at Najibabad. He then proceeded to chastise the loyal Hindus, 
bis first , victim being Chaudhri Umrao Singh of Sherkot. For 
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in charge of the Ifajibabad tahsil ; but another force was already 
in possession of the ground^ in the person of a noted bad charac- 
ter named March Khan, who was pillaging Sherkot and resented 
the intrusion, Ahmad-uUah eventually found it necessai’y to 
admit his rival into an alliance, with the result that in July the 
Chaudhri was compelled to fly with the loss of his property. 

The Hindus then saw that their only chance lay in combination, 
and a successful effort on their part ended in the expulsion of 
the Musalmans on the 5th of August, Ahmad-ullah flying by 
night to Najibabad. On the next day the Chaudhris of Haldaur, 
assisted by those of Bijnor, took advantage of the comparative 
isolation of the Kawab, attacked him, and drove him in preci- 
pitate flight to his home. The result was unfortunate, for though 
the town was saved, the rabble plundered all the property in the 
neighbourhood. Before news of this event had reached Roorkee, 
the collector had already superseded the Nawab, who was ordered 
not to quit Najibabad, and had entrusted the district to the 
Chaudhris, in the hoi:>e of strengthening their hands ; but when he 
heard of Mahmud Khan’s discomfiture, he delegated the entire 
management to Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the subordinate judge, and 
Mahmud Rahmat Khan, a staunch deputy collector. They assumed 
charge on the 16th of August, but their rule was only to last a few 
days. The Musalmans of NaginaancI JSTajibabad had gathered 
together under the green flag of Islam, and marched on Bijnor, burn- 
ing and plundering a large Jat village in the vicinity on the 23rd. 

Most of the Hindu levies were then at Kagina, and consequently 
the officials withdrew to Haldaur; Ahmad-ullah pursued them 
from Nagina, wh^re he had overcome the Chaudhris’ troops and 
burned the entire mibhcdla of the Bishnois, and on the 27th 
completely routed the Hindus at Haldaur. They then turned to 
Bijnor and took possession of the town, the Jat Chaudhris having 
fled across the river ; the loyal officials also made good their 
escape, and so did Partab Singh of Tajpur, the latter going to 
Kanth in Moradal)ad and subsequently to Meerut, where he 
rendered excellent service on outpost duty. 

No sooner had Ahmad-ullah withdrawn than the Hindus of nidus 
Haldaur rallied and slaughtered all the Musalmans they could find, 

This was followed by a second expedition, and the Chaudhris 
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were besieged in their house, losing three guns, but they 
managed to hold out, and subsequently retired to Pheona. An 
attempt was then made to effect a truce, but without avail, as the 
Chauclhris refused to treat : a final action was fought at Halclaur 
on the 18th of September, in which the Hindus were defeated 
and driven once more to Pheona.* In this manner the Musal- 
mans established their supremacy throughout the district, signal- 
izing the fact by a wanton massacre of Hindus at Sherkot, 
But the victors soon fell into difficulties owing to internal dis- 
sensions, and eventually a compromise was effected, Mahmud 
Khan being recognised as nominal Nawab with a monthly 
allowance of Ks, 12,000 ; Mareh Khan and Ghazanfar Ali Khan, 
the Nawab’s eldest son, receiving the Nagina, Dhampur and 
Chandpur tahsils ; and Ahmad-ullah, the remainder of the district. 
In October, however, their authority was again threatened, for 
Chaudhri Budh Singh of Haldaur had persuaded the British 
officers at Meerut that the reoccupation of the district was feasi- 
ble, and for this purpose Gulab Singh of Katesarin Bulandshahr 
and Gursahai ofHasanpur in Kajibabad engaged to attack Bijnor 
from two points simultaneously. The effort w^as abortive, as the 
presence of a large Musalman force at Chandpur deterred the 
invaders, and the only result was the storming of Haldaur and 
the capture of Eandhir Singh, wiio w’^as sent a prisoner to Najib- 
abad. This success attracted several noted rebels to the district 
from the Doab, including three of the Dehli princes ; and the 
Pathans now began to extend their operations, raiding several 
police posts on the west bank of the Ganges. These petty 
successes were followed by a more ambitious attempt, as a large 
force crossed the river on the 5th of January 1858, burning the 
police-station of Miranpur, and two days later another expedi- 
tion destroyed the canal offices at May apur, They were effectually 
checked, however, on the 9th, wffien Shafi-ullah Khan repeated 
his visit to Hardwar, and there fell in with a party from Eoorkee 
under Captain Boisragon, by whom he was completely defeated. 
This blow was severely felt by the rebels, wffiose influence w-as 
now on the wane, Ahmad-ullah Khan endeavoured to enlist 
sympathy by remitting the revenue on old mmfi lands which 
* had hmi resumed by tl^ British Government, but the effect was 
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small, and matters were not improved by the outbreak of fresh 
quarrels among the leaders. Eventually the Nawab^s allowance 
was reduced to Es. 8,000, and he was thrust further into the 
background, Alimad-ullah being declared his representative! 
Mareh Khan was given a large in Sherkot and an increased 
monthly stipend ; and Ghazanfar Ali Khan was recognised as 
heir-apparent of the Kawab. Such promises were of course but 
idle, as the leaders must have been fully aware that their position 
was, to say the least of it, uncertain, as they had full information 
of an impending attack from the north-west. 

After the capture of Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell directed 
a column to form at Eoorkee and thence to march through 
Eohilkhand to Bareilly, where another Eohilla Kawab exercised 
a precarious sway. This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Jones, whose second-in-command was Colonel J. Coke of the 
1st Punjab Infantry. It comprised a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
Cureton^s Multani Horse, the 60fch Eifles, the 1st Punjab 
liifantry, the 1st Sikhs, and the 17th Punjab Infantry, together 
with Austin’s light battery and two 18-pounder guns. On the 
17 th of April the column crossed the Ganges at Hard war, and 
Coke was sent on rapidly towards Nagal to meet the enemy who 
were known to be in strength in the , forest. After covering 
four miles, Coke fell in with a strong body of rebels at Bhogniwala 
and having silenced their artillery let loose the Multanis, whose 
repeated charges drove the enemy headlong, causing them to 
abandon guns and baggage and to fly into the jungles with heavy 
loss. The next day a troop of the Multanis under a native 
officer, Imam Bakhsh Khan, boldly rode up to a fort in the 
direction of Najibabad, in which one of the rebel leaders and 
500 men had taken refuge, obtained their unconditional surrender, 
disarmed them and turned them adrift, bringing their chief a 
prisoner back to camp. On the same day Jones pushed on with 
the main body and occupied Kajibabad, where the JSTawab’s hall 
of audience was destroyed: the fort of Pathargarh was found 
empty, save for a number of guns and large quantities of ammu- 
nition and grain. Mr. Shakespear, who had accompanied the 
force, at once resumed charge of the district, making Kajibabad 
his headquarters ; the tahsils and police posts were re-established, 
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and every effort was made to induce the Muhammadans to 
return to their peaceful avocations. Much was effected in a 
short time, and even at that early period the police were able 
to enter the jungles and capture several relatives of the ISTawab. 
But the district was far from pacified, and the rebels needed 
another severe lesson*. 

Onthe2lstof April Jones continued his advance, hearing 
that a force o£ 10,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry had taken up 
a position at Naginav Their front was- protected- by the canal, 
which was lined by ten guns, five more commanding a. bridge 
on their left. The latter were engaged first, while the 1st Punjab 
Infantry and the Multanis- worked round the enemy’s right* 
When this outflanking movement was complete, the whole line 
advanced at the charge> and the rebels fled in panic, pursued 
for a long distance by Careton, On his return he laid a ‘most 
successful ambush and overwhelmed aeompact force of some 1,800 
men and several guns, but the exploit cost the. life of the gallant 
Lieutenant Gosling, who had already covered himself with 
distinction. This victory, of which a- detailed account is to ba 
found in the Gornhill Magazine of January 1863, was decisive,. 
Bijnor was occupied without opposition, and Jones thence.hastened 
onwards to MoradaJjad*. 

No. further need, was occasioned for military operations^. 
The collector, on. his return to Bijnor with the loyal Hindus 
and the captured guns, found that the people were rapidly 
resuming their normal pursuits, traffic was being reopened, and 
the collection of rebels in. the forests was rapidly diminishing. 
He subsequently visited every part of the district, and by his 
firm and conciliatory attitude removed the last remnants of 
discontent. The Najibabad Nawab met with an. inglorious 
death* in. prison, after being sentenced to. transportation for life, 
and his property was confiscated, as also^ was that of other 
prominent rebels. On the other hand, the rewai^ds for loyalty 
were Xiumeroiis. Gifts, of money and land were made to the 
faithful officials, including Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the subordinate 
judge, Mahmud Rahmat Khan, the deputy collector, Mir Turab 
^ All Khan, the tahsildar of Bijnor, and Radha Kishan, a Kashmiri 
who held office a»s deputy inspecior of schools and 
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was afterwards m%de a tahsiklar. The Chaudhris of Haldaur 

-received a large grant of land, with a remission of revenue for 

Haldaur itself for a lifetime, while Eandhir Singh was awarded 

4he title of Baja. A similar honour was bestowed on Chaudliri 

Bartab Singh of Taj pur, as well as land assessed at Es, 2,500. 

The Chaulian Chaudhris of Sherkot, the Jat Chaudhris of Bijnsor 

•4he Taga Chaudhris of Chandpur, Nihtaur, and Eatangarh, as 

w^ell as Bihari Lai Dube of Bijnor, Kesri Mai Bania of Dara- 

nagar, and Saiyid Muhammad Ali of Kagina, all of whom had 

remained loyal throughout the disturbance, were given hhilats 

=of money and grants of land in a like manner. 

The total area given to loyalists was 27,901 acres, the largest 

proportion in any one pargana being 7,978 acres in Afzalgarh; 

Rajputs received 13,314 acres, mainly bestowed on the Sherkot 

family, Brahmans 3,005, Tagas 4,044, Banias 2,883, and Jats 

-2,622 acres, while the rest was given to Pathans, Baiyids and 

Ahirs. This did not, however, comprise all the land confiscated, 

which amounted to no less than 163,744 acres. A large share, 

>67,897 acres in Barhapura, was assigned to Eaja Sheoraj Singh 

‘of Kashipur in exchange for the Chacbait estate in Bareilly ; 

some 22,900 acres of forest land were retained by Government, 

-and the remainder was sold by auction to the highest bidder* 

Curiously enough, the largest losers were Eajputs, who were 

despoiled of some 105,000 acres, mainly in Barhapura and 

Afealgarh, the most prominent rebel being Eai Bhup Singh of 

Kehar, Next came Pathans with 19,000, Saiyids with 15,500, 

and Sheikhs with 7,500 acres. The Bai'ha Saiyids of Nagina 

were particularly unfortunate, as almost to a man they threw 

in their lot with their old enemies the Eohillas, 

Since the mutiny the annals of Bijnor have been uneventful, suBse- 

save for the occurrence from time to time of famines, revisions 

•s ' xiistory* 

of the land revenue, and other matters of an administrative or 

economic nature, to which reference has already been made in the 

preceding chapters of this volume. 
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APZALGARH, APZALGARH, tahsil Naoifa. 

iho place which gives its name to the Afzalgarii ]>argaitia is a 
long and straggling town, standing in 29® 24 and 78® 41^ E.^ 
at a (listanco of 15 miles south oast from Nagina and 34 miles 
from the district headquarters. The town is built on either side 
of the road from ISTagina to Eeliar and Kashipur, and this is 
crossed in the western portion by that from Sherkot to Kalagarh 
on the district boundary. On both these roads the passage of the 
Ramganga is effected by ferries, some two miles west of the town. 
The river’s l)8d is at all times liable to change and in former 
years it flowed much nearer to the main site. To the north is the 
hill torrent known as the Dhara, and through the middle of the 
town flows a muddy streamlet called the Nachna. All the 
neighbourhood lies low, resembling the Naini Tal Tarai^ water is 
found within twelve feet of the surface, and ’the dampness, 
combined with the general dirtiness of the place, renders it very 
feverish and unhealthy, 

Afealgarh derives its name and origin from one of the 
Rohilla sardarSi Afzal Khan, a brother of Zabita Khan, who 
founded the town between 1743 and 1774. Ho also built the 
brick fort, of which the ruins, now overgrown with weeds and 
brushwood, are to be seen on the northern outskirts, the stronghold 
having been dismantled after the Mutiny. The plac (3 never 
attained much importance, save as the capital of a pargana and a 
local market, and it is now a mere collection of mud huts, 
interspersed with a few brick houses of the better type. Like 
the rest of the pargana, it has suffered much from the agricultural 
depression of late years. In 1853 the town contained 6,143 
inhabitants, and this rose to 7,851 in 1866 and to 8,350 in 1872 
At the following census of 1881 the total dropped to 7,797, but 
ten years later a temporary recovery was observed, the aggregate 
being 8,441. At the last enumeration in 1901, liowever, the 
decline was very marked, the population being only 6,474, of 
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APZALGAEH pargaTUi, tahsil Nagina. 

This is the most easterly pargana of the district, comprising 
an extensive stretsh of country of a roughly triangular shape, with 
the apex to the south. To the east and south-east lie the districts 
of Naiui Tal and Moradabad, the boundary in several places 
being formed by the Pbika river, which falls into the Ramganga 
near the extreme southern angle. To the west are the parganas 
of Seohara, Sherkot and Barhapura, from which Afzalgarh is 
dif &E larfs nf its course, by the Ramganga ; and 

‘on tlte:- north the pafgaaa japrches with, Garhwal,, the bo^dwy 


whom 4,815 were Musalmans, 1,449 Hindus, and 210 of other 
religious, mainly Aryas and Christians. The majority of the 
residents are Julahas, who turn out large quantities of cotton 
cloth, both cjarha and gazi, of an excellent quality, some 
specimens obtaining a prize at the Agra Exhibition in 1867. 
This is the only manufacture of the place, the remaining trade 
consisting chiefly in timber, bamboos, and other forest produce. 
Markets are held twice a week, and a small fair takes place at 
Salabatnagar on the south-west of the town during March in 
honour of Bale Salar, while another is held in August at Ajah- 
nagar to the north-east. Afzalgarh possesses a police-station 
built from the bricks of the old fort, a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
a large upper primary school, and an aided preparatory school. 

The lands of the revenue mauza are 2,009 acres in extent, 
and of this some 950 acres are cultivated, the revenue being 
Rs. 1,230 ; the proprietor is Chaudhri Ranjit Singh of Sherkot. 
The town proper is 177 acres in extent, and has been administered 
under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 since 1865. The number 
of houses in 1906 was 1,851, and of these 743 were assessed to 
taxation, the income from the house tax for that and the two 
preceding years averaging Rs. 1,091, with an incidence of 
Re. 1-7-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-8 per head of popula- 
tion. The average total income, including the initial balance, 
was Rs. 1,539, and the expenditure Rs. 1,328 ; the chief items were 
Rs. 569 for the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 327 for the main- 
tenance of the conservancy staff, and Rs. 320 for minor local 
improvements. . 
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following the sEbmontane road ‘from Eamnagar to Hard war. 
The total area of thcj pargana is 1 15,298 acres or ISO square miles. 

Of this a coiisi(lerai)Ie portion, 18,082 acres in exteijit, is 
reserved forest, ocjupyiag the north-eastern angle and forming 
part of the Garhwal forest division. From the western boundary 
of this block a strip of jungle extends along the northern 1 >ord 0 r. 
Hero the tree growth is inferior, clearings are numerous, and in 
some places cultivation has extended as far northwards as the 
road. This northern belt has a gently sloping surface, the deposit 
of soil resting on a bed of boulders and shingle from the hills 
beyond ; it resemliles in some measure the Bhabar of the Naini 
Tal district, but the peculiar characteristics of that tract are less 
definitely marked, the water level is much higher, and there is 
practically no Tarai intarvoning between the Afxalgarh forests 
and the level country to the south. The soil is a rich and heavy 
loam, with a constant teiitlency to clay ; there is almridanco of 
natural moisture, roinlering irrigation unnecessary, but the 
unhealthiness of the climate and the ravages of wild animals 
render the tract constantly precarious and form a serious draw- 
back to cultivation. 

Below the forest tract lies the open country, which comprises 
throe natural subdivisions. In the west, beyond the Ramganga 
and al)iitting on pargana Bi%rhapura, is a small upland block with 
a somewhat uneven surface, a poor and sandy soil, and a good 
deal of Jungle : it resembles the forest villages of Barhapura, and 
produces little besides cotton and the usual 7V(bi crops. Next to 
this comes the valley of the Ramganga, which issues from the hills 
at Kalagarh and at first flows along the pargana boundary in a 
south-westerly course, but on emerging from the forest bends 
southwards and generally maintains this direction. The channel 
is very variable, the heavy floods by which the river is swollen 
during the rains causing sudden and extensive changes. Of late 
years there has been a w^esterly tendency, so that the fluvial area 
lies mainly to the east of the stream and has a considerable breadth. 
The soil in the valley is for the most- part rich and productive, 
but there are few homesteads, most of the cultivators residing 
in the villages on the higher ground; tillage is scattered, and 
there are wide expanses of fallow, on which coarse grasses 
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spring up with great rapidity. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that the tract should be highly precarious ; at one 
time cultivation will extend to unusual limits, while at another 
depression sets in and large areas are abandoned. The natural 
facilities are, however, great, for irrigation is seldom necessary, 
and the superior crops, such as sugarcane, rice and wheat, yield 
a good outturn. On the other hand, in addition to the constant 
menace of a change in the river^s channel, the tract is liable to 
suffer from saturation, especially in the immediate vicinity of 
the high bank marking the eastern edge of the lowlands. The 
series of wet years terminating in 1895 had disastrous results, 
and the deterioration was hardly removed by the ensuing period 
of drought. 

The Ramganga has a deep and wide bed, in which quicksands 
are numerous, so that fording is only possible during the dry 
season at a few recognised places. It is fed by several streams . 
which traverse the pargana from north-east to south-west, flowing 
in a direction parallel to one another. Such are the Dhara, 
Banaili, Phika, and the Kotirao, a tributary of the last, all of 
these being hill torrents, carrying little water for most of the year 
but subject to heavy floods after rain; and the Pili, a perennial 
stream which rises in the reserved forest. 

These rivers effect the drainage of the eastern upland tract, 
comprising the greater part of the pargana. This has a good soil, 
chiefly loam and clay, of a more or less alluvial character and 
improving rapidly towards the south. It is closely populated and 
well tilled, the more valuable staples are largely grown, water is 
within easy reach of the surface, and, save in the case of garden 
crops, artificial irrigation is seldom requisite. The level surface 
is only broken by the watercourses, which have carved out deep 
beds for themselves and do not affect the land on their banks, 
and there are no tanks or jhUs of any importance whatever. 
Taking the pargana as a whole, 50 per cent, of the area 
has a sawai or loam soil, 42 per cent, is clay, and 8 per cent. 

^ is the light loam known as bhur sawai^ the area of sandy bhur 
:i b^ing quite insignificant* • 

pargana *is illustrated by the 
' rWfds if cujtitilioni ' M the ninth settlement 42,984 acres were 
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under tillage, while by 1865 this had risen to 57,178 acres, 
and though the increase was in part due to the resumption of 
revenue-free grants, there can be no doubt that the improvement 
was real. This high state of development continued unbroken 
till 1891, when as much as 59,010 acres were cultivated, the 
average for the preceding fifteen years being 58,766 acres. 
Then a decline set in, and by 1895 the total had 
dropped to 13,385 acres, and the area of new fallow rose propor- 
tionately. It was thought that the deterioration was but 
temporary, and little relief was given at the settlement, but 
the result proved otherwise, and the assessment would have 
broken down in the poorer tracts but for the wealth of the 
landlords and a speedy revision. For the five years ending in 
1906, the average area under the plough was 46,608 acres or 40'3 
per cent, of the whole. This shows a distinct improvement, 
which appears to l)e permanent, but it will necessarily be long 
before the old level is reached. Of the remaining area 15,490 
acres or 13*4 per cent, are barren, including 8,264 acres under 
water and 3,705 acres occupied by village sites, roads and the 
like; and 53,300 acres or 46-3 per cent, as culturable, though this 
comprises not only the forest land and 688 acres of groves, but 
also 7,449 acres of new fallow and land prepared for sugarcane. 
The irrigated area is extremely small, averaging but 216 acres, 
but very little irrigation is required in normal years. Of the 
two main harvests the kharif covers 31,905 acres, and the raM 
25,986, while no less than 25 per cent, of the net cultivation 
l>ears a douldo crop; this is the highest ]>roportiou in the 
district, and the increase under this head betokens considerable 
progress, while at the same time it involves a large expansion of 
the rabi harvest. I'ho chief autumn crops are rice, amounting 
to 56-7 per cent, of the kharif; sugarcane, 13'1 per cent., cotton, 
11-8, and maize, 7-6 per cent. The last is grown more exten- 
sively than in any other pargana, and is a comparatively recent 
introduction. In the rabi 61-3 per cent, of the land is sown 
with wheat by itself, the next in order being barley, alone and 
in combination, with 13-9 per cent., gram with 11-9, oilseeds, 
chiefiy laid or rape, with S’4, and masur or lentils with four 
per cent. The increase in wheat is very noteworthy, the area 
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being greater than when the pargana was in its liighe.-t state of 
cultivation. 

The cultivators of the pargana are principally Chanhaiis^ 
and after them come Sainis, Sheikhs, Tagas, Baiijaras and 
Cliamars. In 1906 the total area included in holdings ^Yas 
53,279 acres, although this was much in excess of the area 
actually cultivated. Occupancy tenants hold 45*5 per cent, 
and tenants-at"wiil 48*1 per cent., while 5*6 per cent, is proprie- 
tary cultivation, either sir or khibdkasht) and the small remain- 
der is rent-free or in the possession of ex-proprietors. Less 
than a third of the area is cash rented, and at the present time 
occupancy tenants pay on an average Rs. o-S-1 per acre and 
tenants-at-will Es. 5-2-4, the higher rate paid by the privileged 
class being due to the fact that they prevail in the better and 
more stable [jarts of the pargana. Some 4*26 per cent, of the 
area is sublet, the shikmi rental averaging Rs, 7-4-0 per acre. 
The revenue demand at successive settlements will be found in 
the appendix.* In 1898 an enhancement of 18*5 per cent, on the 
expiring demand was taken, but the hopes expressed of an early 
recovery were not realised, and the assessment broke down ; in 
1902 suspensions were granted to the extent of Rs. 6,055, and 
in the next year the pargana was practically resettled, the 
demand being reduced to Rs. 1,07,678. This reduction is only 
temporary, as 90 mnhals are on a short-term settlement, which 
will expire in eight cases in 1909, and for the rest three years 
later; they have a total revenue of Rs. 32,860. The alluvial 
mahals along the Ramganga are 28 in number, and their 
revenue at the last revision in 1905 stood at Rs. 5,000. 

Altogether the pargana contains 168 villages, divided at 
present into 300 mahals^ of which 169 are held by single pro- 
prietors, 132 are joint zamindari^ seven are imperfect 'pattidari^ 
and two are Government property. Of the resident proprietors 
the chief is Eai Lakhan Singh of Rehar, who owns 28 villages 
and belongs to the Gorwa family mentioned in chapter III. The 
; Chaudhris of Qasimpur Garhi own six villages and on© share, 
but the largest landlords reside elsewhere, Ohaudhri Eanjit 
uf '.Sberkot owns- 34 villages, and next comes Kunwar 
^ Tabl« IX. ‘ ' 
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Eatifiliir Siugli of Tajpur with 15 Tillagos and eight mahals ; 
li villag.ijs belong to Kiiawar Bhopal Singh, and soYen to 
Kauwat Kirat Singh, both of the Kashipur family* One village 
aiifl three are held by the Banks of Timknrdwara in 

Moradabad. The proprietary communities consist chiefly of 
Ghanhans, Shaikhs, Brahmans and Saiyids. 

The popalatlon of Afealgarh has fluctuated greatly during 
the past fifty years. In 1S53 it numbered 60,130 persons, and 
this rose to 65,187 in 1866, but fell again to 62,870 in 1872, By 
1881, however, it had reached 69,349, and ten years later was 
69,099* The following decade witnessed a rapid decline, the 
density dropping from 375 to 248 per square mile, while the 
num!)er of inhaldtants in 1901 was 50,744, of whom 23,197 were 
ftmiales. Olassifleil by religions, there were 33,754 Hindus, 
16,721 Musalmans, and 269 others, chiefly Ary as and Sikhs* 
Tile only places of any note in the pargana are Afzalgarh, Reliar, 
and Qasimpur Garlii, each of which forms the subject of a 
separate article. Means of communication are poor, since the 
roads are umnetalled and inferior, progress being hampered by 
many rivers. Along the northern boundary runs the submon- 
tane road, from which branches lead to Behar and Afzalgarh, 
taking off at Bharamandi and Kalagarh respectively* A 
road from Nagina to Kashipur leads through Afzalgarh and 
Eehar, and is joined in the Kaini Tal district at Jaspur by 
the direct road from Sherkot, .which traverses, ..the southern 
extremity of the pargana, passing through Suawala and 
Muhammadpur Eajauri, Another road connects Afzalgarh with 
Sherkot. 

The pargana in the days of Akbar was included partly in 
Sherkot and partly in Kagina, and it was not till the days of the 
Eohillas that it became a separate subdivision. About the 
same time Eehar was constituted a distinct pargana, being the 
feof of Dunde Khan. In 1774 the latter was attached to the 
territories of Faizullah Khan of Eampnr, but after the rebellion 
in that State in 1794 it was annexed by Oudh and became a 
ehahla under that government, including part of the Moradabad 
and Naini Tal districts. In 1846 the two parganas were amal- 
gamated, the only sut;sc(iucnt change being the transfer to 
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Garhwal in 1886 of the small strip of land between the submon- 
tane road and the foot of the hills. 


AKBARABAD, pargana AkbaeabaB; tahsil Najibabab. 

The plaoe which gives its name to the Akbarabad pargana 
is a small village standing in 29° 28' N. and 78° 21' E._, some 
18 miles north-east from Bijnor^ and ten miles south from the 
tahsil headquarters, at the junction of the roads connecting 
Kiratpur with Nagina and Najibabad with Nihtaur. Tradition 
states that the early name of the place was Lakhoria, and that 
the name was changed daring the days of Akbar, but nothing is 
known of its history, and it contains no old buildings. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,121 persons, of whom no fewer 
than 944 were Musalmaus. The village lands, which are traversed 
by the Gangan river, are 438 acres in extent, the cultivated area 
being 805 acres; they are held by Banias in joint zamindari 
tenure at a revenue of Rs. 602. Taere is a small weekly market 
here, a post-office and a lower primary school. 


AKBARABAD pargana, tahsil Hajibabab. 

This, the smallest pargana of the district, occupies the south- 
eastern portion of the Kajibabad tahsil, being bounded on the 
east and south-east by pargana Nagina, on the south by Bijnor, 
on the north by Najibabad, and on the west by Kiratpur, the 
dividing line being the Ohhoiya river. It has a total area of 
36,717 acres or 57^37 square miles, its length from north to south 
being about twelve, and its average breadth five miles. 

The whole pargana lies lower than thj country on either side, 
and the soil is for the most part clay or a good loam, the former 
constituting 35*5 and the latter 58*4 per cent, of the area, while 
the small remainder is lighter, with an inclination to sand. 
This poor soil occurs only on the banks of the Ohhoiya, Ban and 
Gangan rivers, by which the tract is drained. The first of these 
is a watercourse of insignificant dimensions and generally dry 
in the cold weather. The Ban originates in three drainage lines 
towards the north of the pargana, which unite to forma single 
stream, ordinarily of meagre size, but swelling to a considerable 
wolume during the rains. Like the other rivers, it flows from north 
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lo south, entering parganu Bijnor at Gopalkheri. The Gangau 
for a few miles follows the eastern border, first touching the 
parganaat Kheri; at Naqipur Bamnauli it is fed by the Pilkhala, 
a stream which rises in the Nagina tahsil. The river has a deep 
bed with steep banks on either side, rendering irrigation impos- 
sible^ but for the same reason it does not inundate the country 
in its neighbourhood, as do the other streams, when swollen by the 
rains. A large area is then flooded, greatly limiting communica- 
tion between the villages, but the natural slope of the country 
renders the drainage rapid, and the silt deposited by the streams 
is almost invariably beneficial. Besides the rivers mentioned 
there are one or two minor watercourses : such are the Karula on 
the eastern border— not to be confounded with the river of that 
name in tahsil Dhampur ; — and the Paodhoi or Khalia, a small 
affluent of the Ohhoiya, with which it unites at Padla. In 
various places, and especially in the south of the pargana, there 
are jhils and ponds, sometimes of considerable magnitude; they 
are useful for irrigation, when required, and also produce an 
abundance of wild rice, known as dkaner or ‘pmawa, which is 
largely used as fodder for cattle. Irrigation is also provided by 
the Ranikota branch of the Nagina canal, which traverses the 
north-eastern corner, watering Mirzapar and three other vil- 
lages. Wells, too, can be dug almost everywhere, and the water 
level is high, so that the tract should never suffer in years of 
drought. 

Small as it is, the pargana is by no means uniform in charac- 
ter. East of the Ban the land is much inferior to the rest, with 
more sand in the soil, which is locally described as khdpur ; but 
the remainder has a firm and productive soil and is of great 
value and fertilitiy, except along the banks of the Chhoiya. 
The general standard of development is high. In 1835 the area 
under tillage was 19,599 acres, and this rose to 26,342 acres thirty 
years later. The rate of increase has been well maintained, as 
for the five years ending in 1906 the cultivated area averaged 
27,009 acres or 73*6 per cent, of the whole. The double-cropped 
area is 17-7 per cent, of the cultivation, and has also expanded, 
though much of the clay soil is too stiff to bo worked except in 
the rains, The land classed as barren amounts to 4,088 acres or 



11*1 per ceni^ but} this comprises 1,713 acres under Wciter and 

I, 872 acres occupied by sites, buildings, roads, and the like, so that 
the amount unfit for cultivation is very small. The culturable 
area, 5,620 acres or 15*3 per cent., includes 511 acres of groves 
and 1,050 acres of new fallow or land prepared for sugarcaiic, 
so that only 3,159 acres of so-called old fallow are left for further 
cultivation. The irrigated area is ordinarily very small, averag- 
ing but 264 acres, though this is capable of great expansion, and 
merely represents the land served by the canal. 

Owing to the nature of the soil, the kharif is far the most 
important harvest, averaging 20,334 acres as compared with 

II, 348 acres sown in the rabi. ^No less than 68*5 per cent, of the 
former consists in rice, this being the highest proportion in any 
pargana of the district ; it is followed by sugarcane with 16*2, 
and cotton with 5*3 per cent,, the remainder being chiefly pulses 
and jmr grown for fodder. In the rahi wheat leads with 48*3 
per cent., and then come barley, sown alone and in combination, 
with 27*8, gram with 16*3 per cent., this crop generally succeed- 
ing rice, and oilseeds with 4*6 per cent. As in all parganas, the 
character of the crops has greatly improved of late, the most 
striking innovation being the substitution of wheat, rico and 
sugarcane for the inferior and less profitable staples. 

The most prominent cultivators of the pargana, and by far 
the best agriculturists, are the Jats, and after them come Ohamars, 
Sheikhs, Brahmans, Mails and Kahars. In 1906 the recorded 
area of all holdings was 29,167 acres, and of this 14*9 per cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors, 36*4 per cent, by occupancy tenants, 
and A8 per cent, by tenants-at-will. Eentsare paid mainly in 
cash, and vary but little throughout the pargana, the present 
averages being Es. 4-11-2 for occupancy tenants and Es. 6-5-3 
per acre for tenants-at-will The area sublet is insignificant, and 
consists generally of inferior land, the shilcmi rental being 
Es. 5-2-8 per acre. The revenue demand has increased steadily 
during the past century, as will be seen from the table given in 
the appendix. At last revision an enhancement of 30 per 
cent, w^ imposed on the pargana, and the present incidenoe is 
somewhat higher than the general average for the district.^ 





There are 1?)6 villages^ now divided into 248 mahaU^ of 
which 68 are held in single, and 168 in Joint zamindari tenure; 
six are perfect patfidar% five are bkaiyachara^ five are imperfect 
pattidaHj and one is (iovorument property. The proprietors are 
chiefly Jats, Bauias, Miisalmans and Chaiihans, but most of the 
villages are owned by non-resident landlords. The Jat family 
of Sahanpur holds IS villages, ^and the Muftis of Kiratpur 
have between them 16 villages and three mahals. Other land- 
lords comprise the Chanhans of Haldaur, the Banias of Najibabad 
and Kiratpur, and the Saiyids of Memon. The proprietary 
communities of the pargana are of little importance, the chief 
being the Jats of Kumhera, Gha^ipur and Sikri, and the Raja- 
shahi Banias of Begampur Shadi, 

The population has increased l>ut little during the past 60 
years. In 1853 it numbered 22,176 souls, and this fell to 21,884 
in 1865, but rose again to 24,260 in 1872. Another decline 
occurred in 1881, w^hen the total was 22,275, while ten years later 
it w^as 25,815. The last census in 1901 again witnessed a 
decrease, the numl)6r of inhabitants being 25,237, of whom 12,121 
were females. The total included 18,688 Hindus, 6,767 Musal- 
mans, and two Christians. The pargana possesses no town, 
and in fact the only place which contains a population of a thou- 
sand inhabitants is Akbarabad. Means of communication are 
somewhat deficient, for though the railway passes close to the 
eastern border and traverses the extreme north-eastern comer, 
there is no station within the pargana limits, and the only roads 
are those from Kiratpur to Kagina and from Najibabad to 
Nihtaur, crossing one another at Akbarabad, and that from 
Kiratpur to Nihtaur in the south-western extremity of the tract. 


AMHERA, pargana Daeanagab, takeil Bijkob. 

A small village standing in 29^ 16' N. and 78® 17' E., on 
the road leading from Bijnor to Moradabad, at a distance of 
12 miles south-east from the district headquarters. Through it 
passes a second road leading from Haldaur to Chandpur, and 
at the junction there is a police-station, which it is now proposed 
to remove to^ Haldaur. Apart from this the village contains 
nothing of any importance. It had in 1901 a population of only 
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635 persons, of whom 280 were Miisalmans. The total area is 
648 acres, of which 490 acres are cultivated, and is held in 
hhoiiyachara tenure at a revenue of Rs. 670 liy Chauhaus, Banias, 
Tagas, Saiyids and Kayasths. 


BALDIA, pargaTM Daeaitagaii, fahsil Bijnoe. 

This small village lies two miles to the north-west of Haldaur, 
and nine miles south-east from Bijnor,in 29® IS' 27. and 78° 16' E., 
about a mile north from the junction of the roads from Bijnor to 
Moradabad and from Daranagar to Nihtaur. The place is ofiS- 
cially known as Baldia J ogidaspur, and at the last census con- 
tained 477 inhabitants, almost all of whom are Jats. It has an 
area of 321 acres, of which 200 acres are cultivated, and is held 
by Jats, Banias and Chauhans in hhaiyachara tenure at a reve- 
nue of Rs. 390. Its only claim to mention is that it is the scene 
of a large annual fair held in September on a sandy plain near 
the village, in honour of Burhe Babu. The attendance, however, 
is no longer so large as was formerly the case, but the gathering 
still provides an opportunity for a good deal of trade, especially 
in cattle, mules and donkeys, and is extensively fi’equented by 
the Kumhars of the district. 


BARAMPUR, pargana Kieatpub, tahsil Najibabab. 

A considerable village standing in 29® 34' 27. and 78® 12' E, 
atadistanceof five miles north from Kiratpur and nine miles from 
the tahsil headquarters. It deserves mention as giving its 
name to a station on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railwy , though this is actually situated in Raipur Muazzampur, an 
adjoining village on the east. The station is some way from a 
road and is approached only by rough cart tracks. Barampnr had 
in 1901 a population of 1,280 persons, including 185 Musalmans 
and a large community of Rawas, who have extensive alluvial cul- 
tivation in the valley of the Malin, which skirts the village on the 

north,east andsouth. Theplaoe possesses an aided primary school 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The village 
lands are 846 acres in extent, the cultivated area being about 570 
a<»es, and are assessed at the high figure of Rs. 2,800. The proprie- 
tow are Rawqs, whobold the villa^ in impeiiect patiida/ri tenure. 
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BAIIHAFIJRA, Babitapitba, tahdl “Naqwa, 

Tho place whic;h gives its name to the Barhapura pargana is a 
small town sl'amiing in 29® oF N. ami 78® 32' E., at a distance 
of nine miles north-east from the tahsil hemlqiiarters^ K? 
miles south-east from Najihal)ad and 27 miles from J^ijnor. It 
is connejtetl with the two former places 1)y luimetalled roads^aiid 
two rough traedvs lea*l eastwar<ls to join the sul>montane road at 
Kala Shahid ami Kalagarh. The town is Imilt on a narrow strip 
of land between two streamSj which rise in the forest to the north 
and unite a short distance to the south to form the Uni, a some- 
\vhat important tributary <.)f the Khoh. Being situated on the very 
fringe of tho forest tract, tho ]da ju suffers from the imhealthiness 
of the climate, and possesses little commercial or other importance. 
It contains a police-station, a po4*ofFice, a cattle-pound, an upper 
primary school, and a bazar in whitdi marjeets are lield twice a 
wet'k. For some years it was administered uinler tho provisions 
of Act XX of 1836, but the ineastm* was withdrawn in iSito in 
consequence of the poverty and insigniticance of the plmic*. The 
population in 1872 numbered 4,002 souls, and by 1891 had risen 
to 5,1.14; at the last census, howwer, a marked decline was 
observed, the total being 4,208, of whom 2,303 were Musalmans, 
The revenut.‘ mauza has an area of 393 acres, of which about 
150 acres are cultivated, and forms part of the estate belonging 
to the Raja of Kashipiir. 

About three miles to the east, in the middle of the forest, is 
the old fort and ruined city of Parasnath. The outlines of the 
quadrangular fortress are still traceable, but it consists merely 
of heaps of bricks interspersed with fragments of sculpture and 
masonry. Similar ruins are to be found throughout a large 
area in the vicinity, but nothing is known of the history of 
the place, as is the case with so many of these old cities in the 
submontane forests. It has been suggested that the remains are 
of Jain origin, though the supposition is probably derived from 
tho name, Parasnath being one of the chief Jain tirthankaras ; 
but it is certain that at one period all this tract was inhabited and in 
a prosperous condition, and the ruins are probably contemporaneous 
with those of Mordhaj, which are separately described, and also 
those Dhikuli and Kashipur in the ‘Nmii Tal district, 
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BARHAPTJEA pargam, tahnl 'SkBim. 

The pargatia of Barhapum comprises a large stretch of 
country extending southwards from the Kaiidi Sarak or 
submontane road and the (^iarhwal district to the border of 
pargaua Dhampur, To the east lies Afzalgarhj the boundary for 
some miles being the Ramganga river, and to the west Najibabad 
and.Nagina, the latter being separated by the Khoh, 

The total area is 112,189 acres or 175 sc[uare miles, but by 
far the greater portion of this is covered with forest, which 
forms an almost continuous belt along the northern border. In 
places it stretches southwards for a considerable distance, 
but elsewhere cultivation has been pushed forward as far as the 
district boundary. It still occupies about 60 per cent, of the 
area, and comprises practically all the upland, as well as a few 
villages in the valleys of the Khoh and Gangan to the extreme 
north-west. In the north and east the jungle is dense and clearings 
few and far between ; but elsewhere the work of reclamation has 
been carried on steadily and great strides have been made during 
recent years. The level surface is interrupted by numerous 
ravines and drainage channels, and the country in some degree 
resembles the Bhabar of Naini Tal ; the soil is fertile, but of 
no great depth, and water lies too far belo^v the ground to he 
available for irrigation ; the climate is unhealthy, the population 
sparse, and the crops are at all times liable to the ravages of wild 
animals. 

The north-western portion of the pargana is of a different 
character. Between the Khoh and the Gangan is a strip of semi- 
alluvial land, with a rich loam and clay soil, a high water-level 
that renders irrigation unnecessary, and stable cultivation, 
though the proximity of the forest constitutes a serious drawback. 
The centre of this tract is the small town of Kot Qadir, to the 
south of which flows the Nagina canal, originating in the Khoh at 
Jahanabad; but it is very little used in this pargana, the area 
watered from it being hardly more than a hundred acres. Further 
east comes the valley of the Khoh, which consists of two distinct 
v; ; levels or terraces, the lower being subject to fluvial action in the 
annual floods, while the upper has a fertile soil and is in a high 
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influences. The soil in the lower level changes year !>y year^ 
and the villages are on the alluvial register } but the amount ! 

of cultivation is insignificant^ and most of tho villages are I 

iiicludeil in the revenuj-freo estate of tho Kashipur Kaja. This i 

tract extends as far south as tho Dhampiir bounciaryj and covers a I 

considerable area. It is traversed in the north by numerous i 

tributaries of the Kiioh^ most of which originate in tho lower hills ! 

and flow through th3 forest in a south-westerly direction. 

Excepting tho Saneh^ which hardly affects this pargana^ none are 
of any importanco till the Uni is reached. Tho latter is formed i 

just below the town of Barhapura by tho junction of throe 
streams, and thence flows in a somewhat variable coarse to join 
the Khoh near Mohiinhliupur. It does considerable damage to 
the villages on its L)aaks, and many of them are classed as 
alluvial. The only tributary of the Khoh on its right bank is the 
Sukhraoj which rises in Garhwal and joins the larger river at 
Jahanabad, just above the canal headworks. The Ramganga 
flows through the forest tract, and its khadi^^is her© uncultivated, 
so that its influence on the pargana is almost negligible ; it is 
fed by many ravines and watercourses leading down from the ^ 

forest uplands and carrying o2F the large volume of surface 
drainage that has to be dealt with as tho result o£ a remarkably 
heavy rainfall. 

The inherent prccariousness of the tract has necessarily 
affected its economic development. The earliest record for the 
entire pargana is that of 18G7, whan 29,911 acres were cultivated. ^ 

This included tho revenue-free area, the assessable remainder v 

being 17,415 acres, as compared with 8,609 acres in 1835. The | 

total rose steadily till 1891, when it reached 87,823 acres, the I 

average for tho preceding fifteen years being 32,277 acres. But i 

then a serious decline set in, from which the tract has not yet wholly 
recovered. A series of years with an exceptionally heavy rainfall, 
added to a greatly increased mortality, appears to have been the 
principal cause, and at all events the cultivation by 1895 had j 

dropxced to 25,966 acres. Still the pargana did not suffer so f 

i acutely as its iieighl)our Afmlgarh, and an improvement was Ij 

distinctly visible in 1899, since which time it has been woH 
maintained. For the five years terminating in 1906, the average 

^ 14b ' j 
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area under the plough was 34,210 acres or 30-5 per cent of the 
whole, while as much as 19-2 per cent, of this bore a double crop 
in the year. The proportion is of course very low, but Barhapura 
cannot be compared with the rest of the district on account of 
the large extent of forest. The barren area is shown as 11,439 
acres or 10-2 per cent., but this includes 7,655 acres under water, 
or at any rate so covered during the rains, as it is the common 
practice to include the whole river bed in this category j and 
1,686 acres occupied by roads and sites, leaving but 2,098 acres 
of land actually unfit for cultivation. The remaining 66,540 
acres are mainly forest : there are 5,186 acres of new fallow, 
which may fairly bo taken as intended for cultivation, and 397 
acres of groves, while of the rest 12,143 acres are shown as old 
fallow, so that apart from the forest there is clearly room for 
much extension of tillage. Irrigation is almost unknown, and 
where practicable is unnecessary : the average area watered is but 
220 acres, supplied either from the canals or from wells. 

The pargaua differs from other parts of the district in that 
the raU and kharif areas are practically equal, the former 
averaging 20,410, and the latter 20,204 acres. This was not 
always the case, for in 1867 the figures were 12,495 and 15,742 
acres respectively, so that the greater proportionate increase in 
the rahi seems duo to the expansion of the double-cropped area. 
The chief rabi staple is wheat, sown alone, averaging 56-4 par 
cent, of the harvest. Next comes barley, alone and in combina- 
tion, with 14-2 per cent., and then oilseeds with 12'6 per cent., 
the latter consisting principally in or rape, which is grown 
to a larger extent in this pargana than elsewhere. Gram, peas and 
masur constitute the bulk of the remainder. In the kharif rice 
and cotton are the most important, averaging 42-2 and 23-1 per 
cent, of the area respectively ; they are followed by sugarcane, 
11'5 per cent., a very low figui-e for this district, while the 
balance comprises the pulses, ha^ra and arhar mixed, the smaller 
millets, and maize. Under the circumstances, the character of 
the crops ‘is distinctly good, and in spite of depression there has 
been a noticeable improvement in this respect. 

Tlw standard of oultiv^i on is generally lower than in any 
of tb? disiaiol^ %3ugh this is due rather to the, physical 
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disabilities of the tract than to the composition of tlie tenantry# 
The chief ciiltimting castes are Chauhans^ Sainis, ChamarS; Jats 
and Mmsalmans of various descriptions. The forest villages are 
genemlly oicupied by Banjaras, who carry on their profession 
of catftle farming in addition to agriculture. In 1006 the area 
includod in holdings was 36,335 acres, or considerably more 
"'than the area nndor actual cultivation. Of this only 3*5 per 
cent, was in the hands of proprietors, either as air or Mmdkashf^ 
while 23*4 per cent, was hel'i by oecnpanoy tenants and 72*9 per 
cent, by teiiaiits-at-will, these proportions being respectively the 
lowest aad the highest in the district. Rents arc paid mainly 
ill kind, but the cash rentals average Rs. 5-1-5 for occupancy 
tenants, and Rs. 4-15-3 per acre for others ; but it must bo 
remombored that these figures refer only to the Ijetter and more 
stable areas. Nearly seven per cent, of the land is sublet, the 
shikmi rental being Rs. 4-11-6. 

The results of successive assessments will ho found in the 
appendix.'^' In 1898 a large enhancement of 45 per cent, was 
taken, in the expectation that the tract would rapidly recover 
from the deterioration "which was alrea’iy apparmit. These 
hopes proved groundless, and the settlement would have broken 
down ha I not the land been chiefly held by largo proprietors. 
The case of Earhapura wuis not so serious, however, as that 
of Afzalgarh, and few re.lu itioiis in the revenue demand ^vere 
necessary, since so much of the land is revenue-free. Nine 
villages wore reassessed for a short period only, the original 
demand o£ Es. 1,500 being reduced to Rs. 1,000 for a term of 
five years. The present incxdenee is the lowest in the district, 
being no more than Re. 1-4-4 per acre of cultivation.f 

The pargana contains 221 villages, now divided into 270 
mtthals, of which IIG, with an area of 58,737 acres, arc revenue 
free and form tlie property of the Raja of Kashipur, Of the 
remainder 79 are hold in single, and 74 in joint mnvbulari 
tenure, and ori,e is directly managed by Government. The Raja 
of Kashipur holds, in addition to his jagir^ 13 villages and tw‘o 
m’%hals assessed at Rs, 6,301, this including the greater part of 
the old Pathan estate of Kot Qadir. Other proprietors include 
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Mir A14-AH of Nagina^ who has 12 villages and one mahalj the 
Pathans of Barhapura owning five villages, the Banias of 
Thakurdwara in Moradabad, the Chaudhris of Qasimpur Garhi 
in Afealgarh, the Khattris of Najibabad, and the Banias of 
Kagina, 

The population has exhibited marked changes during the 
past 50 years. In 1853 the number of inhabitants was only 
19,188 and this rose to 26,894 in 1865, to 27,537 in 1872, and to 
29,067 in 1881, while ten years later it was 84,814, A decline 
then set in, and at the last census the total was 28,626, of whom 
13,400 were females. The former figure comprises 18,572 
Hindus, 9,240 Musalmans, and 814 others, chiefly Christians 
and Aryas, The tract is purely agricultural, the only places of 
any size being Barhapura and Kot Qadir, \vhiGh form the subject 
of separate articles. The village of Tanda Mahidaswala contains 
over two thousand inhabitants, but is a mere collection of small 
and scattered hamlets. Communications are poor, and are 
confined to the unmetalled roads from Barhapura to Nagina and 
Najibabad, from Nagina to Afzalgarh, from Hargainpur to Kot 
Qadir and Kotdwara, and from Kot Qadir to Najibabad, In 
addition, there are numerous tracks through the forest, giving 
access to the submontane road, but all of these are rendered 
difficult by the numberless torrent beds which have to be crossed. 

In former days the pargana was known as Islamabad, from 
a now deserted village between Nagina and Barhapura. At the 
cession of the district in 1801 it was amalgamated with Nagina, 
but once more became a separate subdivision in 1844. A farther 
change occurred in 1866, when the narrow tract between the 
submontaxie road and the foot of the hills was transferred to 
Garhwal, the road itself following a few years later. 

BA8HTA, pargana Bashta, tahsil Bijnoh. 

The place w^hich gives its name to the Bashta pargana is 
merely an agriculfcural village standing in 29® 4' N. and 
79® 13' E., some two miles north of the Moradabad border, six 
miles south-west from Chandpur, and 25 miles from the district 
headquarters. Through it passes an unmetalled road from 
Chandpur to Azampur in Moradabad, and an inferior track 
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mm westwards from the village to a ferry over the Ganges 
leading to the Meerut district. The population has remained 
»taii«aary for some years, and in 1901 numbered 1,757 persons, 
of whom 1,322 were Musalraans, the great majority being of the 
Julaha caste. Bashta possesses a police-station, a post-office, 
a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school. There is also an 
out-station of the American Mission from Bijnor. A small 
market is held hero weekly, and an insignificant fair takes place 
in August, in honour of Zahir Diwan. The village lands are 276 
ames in extuit, a'eout 180 acres lieing cultivated, and are held in 
various forms of tuiiire at a revenue of Rs. 310 by Bantas, 
Kayasths, Sheikhs and Saiyids. 


BASHTA imrfjana^ tahsil Bijnob. 

This pargana occupies the south-west corner of the clistrict, 
being boundo'l on the south by Moradabad, and on the west by the 
Ganges, whicli separates it from the Meerut district. To the 
north lies pargana Daranagar, and to the east Chandpiir and 
Burhpur, the latter marching with Bashta for a few miles only in 
the south-east extremity. The area is liable to fluctuate from 
time to time with the variations in the course of the Ganges : the 
average for the five years ending in 1906 was 67,896 acres or 106 
square miles. 

The surface of the ground is uneven and diversified, Imt 
there are two main natural divisions, separated by the old high 
bank of the Ganges. The hangar or upland tract, however, is 
far from uniform. In the extreme south-east is a level block 
resomlfling pargana Chandpur, in which the soil is mainly loam, 
though much of it is of a very light variety, means of irrigation 
arc fairly abundant, and no marked signs of deterioration are 
visilfle. Further west the soil degenerates, till in the fringe of 
villages lying immediately above the first sliarp descent into the 
Ganges valley it becomes almost pure sand : the homesteads are 
small, the population stationary, irrigation is but seldom obtain- 
able, and the standard of husbandry is low. This tract torniinates 
in a narrow valley with a rich and fertile soil, beyond which 
the land rises again and becomes mere sand on the crest of a 
second and steeper bank, below which lies the khacUr of the 
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Ganges, The narrow valley apparently represents an arieient 
bad of the river, anl others of a similar nature in the hhacllr to 
the west have resulted in the formation of a series of broad 
terraees on descending levels. One of these channels is that 
immediately beneath the steep bank, and here the drainage 
water has collected into a long line of swamps, continuing south- 
wards into Moradabad. It seems that some years -ago this chain 
of morasses was far more extensive than at present; for in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century most of the khadir was an 
unbroken jungle, the haunt of tigers and wild elephants. A 
succession of dry seasons, however, permitted a large amount of 
reclamation, and the hhadir became a fairly well tilled and 
populated tract. Its prosperity was checked by a very destruc- 
tive flood in 1880, the effects of which were long felt, but the 
recovery was complete, when there came in 1894 the-scare of a 
colossal inundation from the bursting of the Gohna lake in 
Garhwal and drove all the cultivators in panic from a country 
which at its best had but few attractions for them. Beyond the 
swampy belt the Ichadir rises slightly, but the surface is inter- 
sected by numerous channels and depressions ; the soil is poor 
and often sandy, and in the extreme west, on the bank of the 
Ganges, almost the whole is uncultivated grass land and sandy 
wastes from north to south. As a whole, the hhadir of Bashta 
is the poorest tract in the district, the climate is vexy malarious, 
the water is bad, and the inherent poverty of the soil is such that 
even the most favourable circumstances fail to make tillage a 
profitable undertaking. The rest of the pargana is little better, 
save for a small portion ; altogether 61*5 per cent, of the soil is 
either hhm or blmr sawai^ 29 per cent, is loam, and 9*5 per cent, clay. 
When the pargana was first surveyed in 1836, the area under 
cultivation was 25,984 acres, and by 1866 the total had risen to 
38,101 acres. This seems to have been almost the maximum, 
for from 1891 to 1900 the average was but 38,730 acres, the 
increase in thirty years being extremely small. There had been 
some extension in the interior, but in the hhadir the figure had 
' dropped from 15,777 to an average of 13,950 acres, and even this 
was much higher than that of the second half of the decade. 
There has since been some improvement, for in the five years 
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ending in 1000 the average oultivafcioE for the entire pargana 
ivas 40^521 acres or 50*7 per cent, of the whole aroa^ and this 
figure^ though below that of the other parts of this tahsil, 
betokens a very fair state of development. The double-ciropped 
area is^ however, extremely small, averaging but 2,538 acres or 
G*3 per cant, of the land cultivated, this being the lowest propor- 
tion in the district. Of the remainder, 5,860 acres are returned as 
barren, this amounting to 8 0 par cent, of the whole, and 21,489 
acres or 31*0 par cent, as culturablo, though both returns need 
qualification. In ilia ease of the former no less than 2,85S acres 
are under water and 1,718 acres are occupied by roads, buildings 
and village sites, leaving only 1,541 acres as actually uncultur- 
able; while the latter includes 485 acres of groves, and 3,492 
a^.res of new fallow, the great bulk being shown either as old 
fallow or culturablo wmste, though it is certain that much of this 
lau;!, which lies mainly in the kkculir or on the sandy banks, is 
of such a nature that it would never repay tillage. The irrigated 
area is small, averaging but 1,862 aeres or 4*0 per cent, of the 
cultivation, and practically the whole of this is supplied from 
wells. These are inuinly fomii in the south-east, where durable 
unprotected walls can be ma le anl water is found at a short 
depth below the surface. The character of the cultivation is 
clearly illustrated by iho nature of the crops grown. The Icharif 
harvest average's 23,2i8 acres, as compared with 19,662 acres 
sown in the rabi^ and the chief staples arc hijra and arhetr^ 
together making up 35 8 per cent, of the area, wc?, miing and 
mothj 22 per cant . ; rice, 10*6 per cent. ; sugarcane, 8*1 per cent . ; 
and then come cotton, mai^sa, and the inferior millets. The 
proportions for sugarcane and rice are lower and those of 
and the pulses higher than in any other pargaiia' of the district. 
In the rahi barley, cithu* sown alone or in combination, oecupies 
64*5 per cent, of the sown, area, aul then comes wheat with 3-i*2 
per cant, though tha latter is more extensively pro laced than in 
other parts of the tahsil. The remainder consists for the most 
part in gram, 6*1 par cent., and oilseeds. 

By far the most prominent place among the cultivators of 
the pargana is taken by Jats, who outnumber all other castes ; 
the remaining area is occupied principally by Chauhans, Ahirs, 
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Giijars and Chamars. In 1906 the total area included in holdings 
was 46j9l3 acres^ and o£ this 11*6 per cent, was cultivated by 
proprietors^ 28*8 per cent, by occupancy tenants, and 68*5 per 
cent, by tenants-at-wilL Rents are paid mainly in kind and 
almost exclusively so in the more precarious tracts. The cash 
rates vary with the nature of the soil, and also with the caste of 
the cultivator, the Jats with their large holdings paying less than 
other classes. On an average occupancy tenants pay Rs. 3-11-1 
per acre, this being the lowest rate in the district, and tenants-at- 
will Rs. 5-4-6, which is higher than one would expect. The area 
sublet is about 4 per cent, of the whole-, and the shihmi rental 
averages Rs. 4-14-11 per acre. The revenue, as assessed at suc- 
cessive settlements, is shown in the appendix. At the last 
revision in 1902-03 it was found necessary to make a reduction 
of nearly 4 per cent, on the expiring demand, and the present 
incidence is very low, being exceeded in all parganas save 
Barhapura.* The total sum payable is liable to vary, as 24 mahals 
are on the alluvial register ; they were last assessed in 1904 at 
Rs. 2,198. Borty mahals, too, in which the deterioration had 
been greatest, were assessed for five years only at Rs. 4,825. 

The total number of mahals into which the 156 villages are 
divided is now 294, and of these 119 are held in single, and 130 
in joint mmindari tenure, 19 are perfect, and 12 are imperfect 
pattidari, six are bhaiyachara, and the remaining eight, with an 
ai'oa of 1,638 acres, are revenue-free. Th) chief proprietary 
classes are Tagas, Sheikhs and Banias, followed by Gujars, 
Saiyids, Jats and Ghauhans. Nearly all have lost ground of late 
years, excepting the Banias, who have practically doubled their 
possessions since 1865, The leading proprietors are the Maulvis 
of Bachhraon in Moradabad, the Tagas of Tajpur, who together 
own 17 villages and seven mahals, and the Rani of Landhaura 
with 13 villages. 

The population has exhibited repeated fluctuations at the 
various enumerations. The total fell from 29,422 in 1853 to 26,853 
in 1865, but rose to 28,188 in 1872. The census of 1881 wit- 
nessed another decline, the number of inhabitants being 26,743, 
but ten years later it was 27,788. At the last census in 1901 
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Bashfca contained only 25,063 persons, of whom 11,028 were 
females, the iin.mbor comprising 18,043 Hind ns, 6,220 MiisalmanSi 
and 800 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas. There is no town 
in th© pargana, and the only village with more than a thousand 
inhabitants is Bashta itself, which has been separately mentioned* 
This remote tract is ill provided with moans of communication* 
The sole road is that from Chandpur to Bashta, whence rough 
tracks lead to the Ganges on the west and to Ammpnr in the 
Moradabad district. 

The pargana was formerly known as Axampnr. A few 
villages of the old Azampur mrth.d are now in Moradabad, but 
the area still coincides substantially with its representative of 
the sixteenth century. The northern portion, however, was 
included in Gandaur, part of which seems to have been assigned 
to Chandpur. In the early clays of British rule the tract was 
known impartially as Azampur-Bashta and Gandaur-Bashta, but 
the union seems to have taken place before the cession in 1801* 


BIJNOE, pargxna and taksil Bijnob. 

The headquarters town of the district stands in 29® 22' ISF. 
and 78® 8' E., at a height of about 780 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is built on slightly undulating ground, some three miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges, at a distance of 126 miles from 
Bareilly and 42 miles north-east from Meerut. It is connected 
by a metalled road with Nagina and the railway, and by similar 
roads with the Raoli and Jalalpur ferries over the Ganges, 
leading to Muzaffarnagar and Meerut respecfcivaly. Other roads, 
unmetalled beyond the municipal limits, lead to Maiidawar, 
Chandok station and Nagal on the north, to Najibabad on the 
north-east, to Nihtaur and Dhampur on the east, to Moradabad 
on the south-east, and to Chandpur and Daranagar on the south/ 

The early history of the place is very obscure. Local tradi- 
tion assigns its foundation to the mythical Raja Vena or Ben, of 
whom stories are told throughout Rohilkhand and in many other 
parts of the United Provinces. The local legend is to the effect 
that this monarch, who never taxed his subjects, raised part of 
the necessary revenue by the sale o£ fans (HjTia ) manufactured by 
himself, and that the place thus obtained its name. More 
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probably the word is a corruption of Vijayanagar or Bijanagar^ 
though the derivation rests on pure conjecture. The present site 
is apparently of no great antiquity, but old remains are some- 
times found about two miles to the west, near the Ganges. The 
place has long been a stronghold of the Jats, and tradition states 
that for years warfare was waged between the Chaudhrls of that 
race and the Musalman Kalals. The latter prevailed at length, 
and only one Jat woman escaped from the general slaughter. In 
due time she bore a son, Dasanand Singh, who afterwards over- 
threw his enemies with the aid of the Musalman governor, Aii 
Jan, possibly the Ali Khan who held Sambhal in 1605. The 
Kalals were ejected, and since that time the Jats have flourished 
undisturbed. Bijnor gave its name to a mcthal in Akbar^s day, 
but was of no great importance, and did not rise to prominence till 
1824, when it became the capital of the district in plaee of Kagiua. 
Its subsequent history, which centres chiefly round the rebellion 
of 1857, has been recorded in the general account of the district. 

At the first enumeration of 1847, the population of the town 
was 9,280, and since that time it has steadily increased. It rose 
in 1853 to 11,754, in 1865 to 12,566, in 1872 to 12,865, in 1881 
to 15,147, and ton years later to 16,236. At the Jast census in 
1901 the number of inhabitants was 17,583, of whom 8,880 were 
females. The total comprised 9,429 Musalmans, 7,778 Hindus, 
202 Christians, 45 Jains, and 129 Aryas and Sikhs. 

The town is fairly compact, and lies mainly between the 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar roads. The principal bazar is known 
as Palmerganj, from the magistrate who designed it, and is a 
broad metalled thoroughfare traversing the centre of the site. 
The lesser streets are for the most part paved with brick and 
lined with masonry drains. The houses are chiefly of brick, 
except in the outskirts, but the town is singularly lacking in good 
buildings; there are a^number of mosques and temples, but none 
of any archaeological or architectural merit ; several fine old wells, 
however, are in existence, and four of them, known as the Shirin, 
, Kham, Pattharwala and HaJ jaman, are believed to be about three 

hundred years old. The area is divided into eleven mvjiallas 
' or quarters, named generally after the classes which inhabit them. 
Sucii are liie ChaudhriyaU; Jatan, Khattriyan, Brahmanan, 
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Acharjan, Rangarau and Mirdhagan wliila tha others 

are the Chah Shirin, from the well already mentioned ; the Bazar 
Shamba or Saturday market; Qazipara,the residence of the Qazis ; 
and Bnllerganjj namjd after a former colleetor of the district. 

The civil station lies to the north of the town. It is small^ 
but picturesque, and is fringed* by good groves and gardens. 
There neither is nor ever has been a cantonment, this being one 
of the few stations that were not garrisoned in early days. 
Between the civil station and town stand the district courts and 
offices, built in 1849 and enlarged in 1877 ; and hard by aro the 
Judge’s sossioii house, the district jail, and the central post-ofliee. 
Other public institutions of Bijnor include the dispensary, the 
tahsil and registration offices, the police-station, a Government 
saraiy and a dfik bungalow in the civil lines. The educational 
establishments are numerous. The high school and the middle 
vernacular tahsili school aro maintained by the district board, as 
also is a primary school for girls. The municipality supports an 
upper primary school, and aids nine small schools in the town, 
one of these being for girls. The American mission, which has 
a station here, possesses an Anglo-vernacular school for girls, 
wdiioh has had a fairly successful career. 

Bijnor is not a great trade centre, but a fair amount of 
business is done in the markets of Palmerganj and Chah Shirin, 
though the place cannot compare with Nagina or Najibabad. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable, and the only specialities of 
the town are knives and cutlery, made in the suburb of Bukhara, 
to the east, and the jamos or sacred threads worn by Brahmans 
and Chhattris, which are exported to many parts of the provinces, 

The local affairs are administered by a municipal board, 
which has been in existence under various forms since 1866. 
The board consists of twelve members, of whom nine are 
elected, and three, including the district magistrate, are appointed 
by Government. The income is derived principally from an 
octroi tax on imports, and is supplemented by conservancy receipts, 
rents of Government property and houses, and a tax on weigh- 
men. Details of the income and expenditure under the main 
heads for each year since 1891 will be found in the appendix."^ 


^ Appendix, table XVI, 
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The sanitary arrangements are good, and the health of the place 
is -asuallj excellent, though it is subject to occasional epidemics 
of cholera. 


BIJNOR pargana, tahsil Bijhor. 

The pargaua which derives its name from the headquarters 
town of the di-^trict is an irregularly shaped tract, extending 
inland from the Ganges to the boundaries of Nagina and Nihtaur 
parganas, and marching on the north with Manclawar, Kiratpur, 
and Akbarabad, and the south with Daranagar. Its area is 
liable to change owing to the action of the Ganges, which affects 
the alluvial lands on its banks : during the five years ending in 
1906 it averaged 69,609 acres or 108*7 square miles. 

Through the north-west of the pargana flows the Malin, a 
river of considerable size which closely follows the Mandawar 
boundary. The valley of this stream is a rich tract of fertile 
loam and clay deposited in the course of many centuries ; it is a 
continuation of the Rawapuri tract of Mandawar and Kiratpur^ 
so named from the Rawa cultivators who have done so much to 
bring it to its present pitch of excellence. There is no need of 
irrigation owing to the natural moisture of the soil, which produces 
abundant harvests of all the more valuable staples. The river 
'has cut for itself a deep and wide bed, in which the channel 
wanders from side to side, seldom doing any injury to the fields 
above the flood bank. Near its junction with the Ganges it unites 
with the khadir of the latter river, w^hich consists of a belt of 
level ground, but slightly inferior to the Malin valley. The 
whole tract is well populated, amply protected from drought, 
and in a flourishing condition of stable tillage. This khadir 
terminates on the west in a flood bank of sufficient height to 
ol)viate the danger of inundation, and below this is a narrow 
strip of a purely alluvial nature, going by the name of bela^ as 
in Moradabad and Budaun to the south. Here there is practi- 
cally no cultivation, sterile sand alternating with marsh, and 
producing nothing but coarse grass and tamarisk, which provide 
shelter to numerous and destructive wild animals. 

1 Above the Ganges khadir and the Malin valley the land 
^ rises inland to a sandy plateau, divided into two portions by 
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tho Chhoiya^ a small drainage ohatmel which crosses the centre 
of tho pargana from north to south and then forms for several 
miles tho Daranagar boundary* The soil on tho two ridges is 
generally poor and unfertile^ especially on the slopes, ‘where long 
periods of fallow are necessary* In places sandhills have been 
formed by the action of the wdnd, and on the edges of the plateaux 
the ground is scored by ravines ^ but apart from these, the tract 
is extensively cultivated, and the soil has been improved into a 
fair loam by continuous tillage, while in the depressions it 
becomes a stiff kind of clay, capable of bearing rice. But the 
population is scanty, and irrigation is unknown, so that tho crops 
have to depend solely on the rains and are for tho most part of 
inferior quality. This upland tract sinks towards the east into 
a level expanse of firm loam and clay, gently sloping from north 
to south, and traversed along its eastern border by one of the 
main channels of the Ban, sometimes distinguished by the name 
of Banra. This stream has a well-defined bed, but in wet years 
it overflows its banks, Hooding tho fields in its neighbourhood. 
The eastern tract is both populous and well cultivated, producing 
excellent crops of cane, rice and wheat, and comparatively secure 
against drought, owing to the ease with which wells can be con- 
structed when necessary. Thera are several small tanks which 
can be utilised for tho same purpose, but no lakes or jhils of any 
size. 

Of tho \yhole pargana 52 per cent, has a loam soil, 10 per 
cent, clay, 20*5 per cent. 6/iw, while the rest is the light loam 
classed as bJmr sawai. Under such conditions the standard of 
development is remarkably high. As early as the ninth settle- 
ment no less than 54,250 acres were under cultivation, and the 
subsequent increase has been but small. The average for the five 
years ending in 1906 was 48,773 acres or 70*2 per cent, of the 
whole, while 6,479 acres or 13*3 per cent, of the cultivation bore a 
double crop. Of the remaining area 12,214 acres or 17*6 per cent, 
are shown as culturable, this including 1,094 acres of groves, 5,914 
acres of new fallow or land prepared for sugarcane, and 5,206 
acres of old fallow and available waste; and 8,522 acres or 12-2 
per cent, as barren, though under this head come 2,942 acres 
under water and 3,691 acres occupied by sites, roads, and the like, 
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leaving but 1,839 acres of unculturable laud, such as sandhills 
and the stsrile bek^ of tho Gauges. The figures for irrigation are 
negligible, the average being only 202 acres, mainly watered 
from wells, which are reserved for garden crops. Much more 
could be irrigated if necessary, but as a rule the lowlands have 
sufficient moisture, while in the sandy uplands the means are 
absent. 

The crop statement shows that on an average 32,379 acres 
are cultivated for ih^klmrif harvest and 22,683 acres for the rabi. 
In the former bajm and arhetr take the lead, constituting 33*4 
per cent, of the area, this high proportion resulting from the 
nature of the soil in so large a part of the pargana. Rice covers 
26*7 per cent., and is confined to the lower levels, though there 
has been a marked increase in the cultivation of this crop during 
recent years. Sugarcane, on the other hand, has remained station- 
ary with 15*6 per cent., and cotton, 4*2 per cent., exhibits-a decline. 
The rest consists in urcl^ mimg and mothj grown in the lighter 
soils, ju%r, cut when green for fodder, and the coarser millets. 
In tho rabi the foremost place is taken by barley, which, when 
sown alone and in combination with other crops, comprises 56*4 
per cent, of tho total area. Wheat has improved its position 
and now averages 25’6, and then follows gram with 15*4 per cent., 
the remaining products being of very little importance. 

More than half the area is cultivated by Jats, who are 
agriculturists of a high order, and after them come Sheikhs, Sainis, 
Eawas, Chamars and Tagas. The Rawas are the best of all, but 
are not very numerous, being confined mainly to the neighbour- 
hood of the Malin. The total area included in holdings in 1906 
was 55,276 acres, and of this no less than 20 per cent, was pro- 
prietary cultivation, the proportion of sir or JcJmdkusht being 
the highest in the district, oecupancy tenants hold 30 per cent., 
and tenants at-will 47*4 per cent, the remainder being chiefly in 
the hands of ex-proprietors. Rents are chiefly paid in cash, 
though the grain-rented area is still considerable. The rates are 
very high in the Malin valley, but on the sandy uplands they are 
distinctly low, the present averages for the entire pargaiia being 
Ri, , 4-12-4 per aci*e in tlie case of occupancy tenants and 
R?* 6”2rW. fpi. Some 4*8 per cent* of the land is 
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sublet; the shikmi rental averaging Rs* 6-15-3. The revoniio 
^ demand at successive sottlcments will be found in the appendix. 
The last revision gave an enhancement of 31 per cent, on the 
expiring demand, and the present incidence is somewhat above 
the general average for the district."^ No fewer than 51 mahals 
are on the alluvial register, and the changes in this area have 
necessitated frequent revisions, the last having taken place in 
1906, when the revenue was Rs. 3,706. 

The pargana contains 229 villages, at present divided into 
567 mahalSf of wlii:,;h 254 are joint zamindari^ 159 are owned 
by single proprietors, 70 are hhaiyackara^ 67 are imperfect 
patlidariy and 27 arc held in the perfect form of the same 
tenure. The bulk of the area is owned by village communities, 
the principal proprietary castes being Jats, Sheikhs, Brahmans, 
Baiiias, Khattris, Saiyids and Rawas. Few of the larger 
landowners of the district have any property in the pargana, 
the principal exceptions being the Chauliaus of Haldaiir, the 
Rani of Landhaura, and the Bishnois of Muhammad pur. The 
most prominent cultivating and proprietary bodies are the Jats 
of Bijnor, Aclampur, Suaheri and Mirzapur Ganesh ; the Sheikhs 
of Bijnor and XJmri, the Ea\vas of Gajraula, the Brahmans of 
Bijnor, and the Saiyids of Pedi. 

The population of the pargana in 1863 numbered 50,863 souls. 
The total fell to 47,603 in 1865, but rose again to 51,790 in 1^372 ; 
at the census of 1881 it had dropped to 49,966, but ten years later 
it rose once more to 53,108. At the last enumeration in 1901 the 
immberof inhabitants w'as 55,077, of whom 26,078 %vere females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 34,588 Hindus, 19,705 
Musalmans, and 784 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas, with a few 
J ains and Sikhs. Apart from the town of Bijnor the tract is purely 
agricultural, the villages are generally small : Suaheri, Umri, and 
Gajraula alone containing more than a thousand inhabiiauts. 
Although lying offthe railway, the pargana has good means of coiU"^ 
munieation, including the three metalled roads leading from Bi jner 
to Nagina, Muzafiarnagar and Meerut. The chief unmetalled 
roads are those connecting the headquarters with Moradabad, 
Dhampur, Chandpur and Najibabad, 
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It is not known when the pargana was first formed, but 
at all events it was in existence in the days of Akbar. The v 
area was then probably greater than at present, for it is said 
that in the days of Muhammad Shah a considerable portion 
was added from BIjnor to Jhalu by a Jat named Rao Jit Singh. 
Part of this was restored in 1844 on the abolition of the old 
pargana of Jhalu, and since that time no changes have occuiTed. 

BUNOE 

The tahsil of Bijnor has bean in existence since the introduce 
tion of British rule, but it only assumed its present shape when 
the old Chandpur tahsil was abolished and the parganas of 
Bashta and Chandpur were added to the three parganas of 
Bijnor, Mandawar and Daranagar, which formerly composed 
the subdivision. As at present constituted, the tahsil inedudes 
a long and somewhat narrow strip of country lying along 
the GangeSj||this river separating it on the north and west 
from the districts of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut. To the south 
lies the Amroha tahsil of Moradabad, and to the east are 
the Najibabad and Dhampur tahsils of this district. The total 
area is liable to change from year to year, by reason of the 
action of the Ganges, the channel of which undergoes remarkalfie 
changes as the stream sways from side to side in the broad 
and sandy bed. The extent to which such action takes place 
may be estimated from the fact that between 1865 and 1895 
land assessed at Rs. 15,992 was diluviated, while the revenue 
imposed on alluvial accretions elsewhere amounted to Es. 8,544 
during the same period. The average area of the tahsil for 
the five years ending in 1906 was 310,542 acres or 485*2 square 
miles. 

The physical aspects of the component parganas have been 
dealt with at length in the several articles. Generally speaking, 
the country is divided into three main tracts, comprising the 
low khadir of the Ganges, broad in the north and south, 
narrow in the centre, and everywhere more or less precarious ^ 
the high sandy uplands, in which the villages are small and 
scattered, the population scanty, means of irrigation deficient, 
and the quality of the crops inferior ; and beyond this the high 
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level, broken only by the valleys of the Malin and Chhoiya, 
sinks gradnally to the rich loam and clay soils of the central 
nplaiids, terminating in the basin of the Ban, which for some 
distance forms the eastern boundary. 

The tahsii is fairly accossiblo by road, but it suffers from 
the lack of railway communication. The main line of the 
Oudh and EoMlkhaiicl system traverses the extreme north of 
pargana Mandawar, with stations at Ohandok and Ealawali, 
the latter standing close to the great bridge over the Ganges ; 
but the nearest station to Bijnor is that of Nagina, connected 
with^the district headquarters by a metalled road 22 miles in 
length. Similar roads lead from Bijnor to Muzaffarnagar and 
Meerut, crossing the Ganges at Eaoli and Jalalpur respectively, 
the passage being effected by a bridge of boats in each ease, 
replaced during the rains l)y ferries. There are several other cross- 
ings, of which the most important are the ferries at Daraiiagar and 
Jafarabad : a complete list of the ferries, and also of the roads, w ill 
be found in the ai>pendix. The principal unmetalled roads com- 
prise those running from Bijnor to Mandawmr and Chandok on the 
north, to Kiratpur and Kajibabad on the north-east, to Nihtaur 
and Dhampur on the east, to Nurpur and Moradabad on the 
south-east, to Chandpur and Amroha, and to Daranagar on the 
south. Several other roads radiate from Chandpur, leading to 
Haldaur, Nihtaur, Nurpur, Dhanaura, Bashta, and Jafarabad 
ferry ; wkilo those from Daranagar to Nihtaur, and from Eaoli to 
Mandawar and Kiratpur practically complete the list. 

For administrative purposes the tahsii forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district stafi. There is 
a tahsildar w- ith headquarters at Bijnor, and the remaining magis- 
terial courts are those of the Bijnor municipal bench, of Chaudhri 
Budh Singh at Chandpur, and of EajaSham Singh of Tajpur,wffios 0 
jurisdiction includes the Chandpur and Bashta pargauas. The chief 
civil court is that of the munsif of Bijnor, while a number of village 
munsifs have been appointed for the trial of petty cases in the rural 
tracts of the Bijnor, Mandawar and Daranagar parganas. For 
police purposes there are at present stations at the capitals of each 
pargana excepting Daranagar, which is divided into the two 
circles of Ganj and Amliera. Part of the Chandpur circle 
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BUNDKI, pargana, and tahsil Nagina. 

A small village in the north of the pargana, standing in 29® 
and 78® 24' E., on the road leading from Nagina to 


extends into pargana Bnrhpur, bnt otherwise the boundaries 
are conterminous with those of the tahsil and the various 
parganas. This ari'angement will be modified in the near 
future by the abolition of the Ganj and Bashta thanas^ the former 
being amalgamated with Bijnor and the latter divided between 
Chandpur and Jkmhera^ the headquarters of which will probably 
be removed to Haldaur. The post-oflSces^ markets^ fairs^ and 
schools of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The subdivision contains the municipalities of Bijnor and 
Chand^mr, the Act XX towns of Maiiclawar, Daranagar and 
Jhalu^ and a number of large villages^ such as Bashta, Haldaur^ 
Baldia, and Jahanabad, which form the subject of separate 
articles, as well as several others mentioned in the accounts of the 
different parganas. The alteration in the area of Chandpur 
makes it impossible to ascertain the papulation of the tahsil at 
early enumerations, but in 1891 it amounted to 200,039 souls. 
This rose in ten years to 203,972, of whom 96,928 were females, 
Hindus numbered 135,578, Musalmans 64,482, and of the rest 
2,469 were Aryas, 807 Christians, 529 Sikhs, and 107 Jains. The 
most numerous castes are Chamars, 31,731 ; Jats, 28,229 ; Eajputs, 
10,278, of whom 8,110 were Chauhans, the rest being princi- 
pally Gahlots and Tomars ; Brahmans 8,847 ; Sainis 8,280 ; and 
Banias 5,190. Next come Kahars, Barliais, Koris, Gadariyas 
and Eawas, the last being cultivators of the best stamp and chiefly 
residing in the north. Among the Musalmans the lead is taken 
by Sheikhs, numbering 18,432; and then come Julahas, 10,064 ; 
Telis 3,870; Behnas 3,067 ; Jhojhas 3,037 ; Pathans, Saiyids and 
Hajjams. The tahsil is mainly agricultural, like the rest of the 
district, 60*7 per cent, of the people being, directly dependent 
on cultivation, while a farther considerable proportion comes 
under the head of partially agriculturist. Seven par cent, is 
included in general labour, eight per cent, in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, six per cent, in the supply of food and drink, and 
more than four per cent, in pasture and cattle-breeding. 
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NaJibal'ja^ij about seven miles north from the tahsil hoailquarters. 
The village itself m small and unimportant, having at the last 
census a population of only 180 persons, including 63 Musalmans : 
it has an area of 207 acres, and is held at' a revenue of Es. 450 by 
Chauhans in joint zami mlari tenure. The place deserves mention 
merely as possessing a railway station, from which a feeder road 
leads eastwards to the adjoining large village of Hargampur on. 
the road from Xagina to Kot Qadir and Kotdwara. Hargampur 
had a population in 1901 of 1,617 persons, and possesses an upper 
primary school and a l)azar in which markets are held weekly. 

BURHPUE imrgcma^ kiJitil DHAMPtiE. 

This pargana forms the south-western portion of the tahsil, 
being bounded on the east by Seohara, on the north by Dhampur 
and ISrihtaur, on the west by Chandpur and Baslita, and on 
the south by the Moradabad district. It is of comparatively 
recent origin, having first come into existence in 1844 ; but at that 
time the western boundary was the Ban river, and the addition of 
the extensive tract to the west of that stream was not made till 
fifty years later. As at present constituted, it has a total area of 
85,858 acres or 134 square miles. 

Besides the Ban, which divides the pargana into two almost 
equal halves, there are several other streams included in the drain- 
age system of the tract. The Ban itself is fed by the Banra, an 
insignificant rivulet which in the dry weather is a more string of 
pools and drains the northern portion of the western half. East 
of the Ban flows the Gangan, at first taking a parallel course and 
then bending south-eastwards to the pargana boundary, there- 
after separating Eiirhpur from Seohara. I^urther north this 
function is performed l>y the Ivarula, another perennial river, 
though much smaller than the Gangan. All these have well- 
defined beds, and seldom do any damage by inundation ; but in 
its lower reaches the Gangan is frequently employed for irrigation 
purposes. None of the rivers has any hhctdi)\ and the whole 
pargana is a level plain, its uniformity being only broken by the 
constant appearance of sand ridges. The latter are visible almost 
everywhere, but are most prominent along the watershed betweeti 
the Ban and Gangan. Their presence greatly affects the fertility 
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oi the tract, and renders irrigation almost impossible. The north- 
east corner, however, between the Gangan and Kara! a, is of a 
superior nature : here little sand is to be seen, and the rich soil is 
rendered more productive by the presence of the JTihtaur canal 
and its distributaries. There is a second good circle in the south- 
west, in which earthen wells are numerous and remarkably dur- 
able ^ but the rest of the pargana is poor and light, with inade- 
quate means of irrigation and several patches of scrub and dhak 
Jungle, generally in the vicinity of the Ban, Of the whole area 
some 65 per cent, possesses a loam soil and 20 per cent, is clay, 
.the remainder being either bimr or the sandy loam known as bhur 
-sawai, 

'The pargana has greatly improved of late years, the increase 
of cultivation between the tenth and eleventh settlements amount- 
ing to 23 per cent., the chief causes being the rise in population, 
rents and prices and the development of the tract by the advent of 
the railway. For the five years ending in 1906, the average 
cultivated area was 65,396 acres or no less than 76*2 per cent, of 
‘the whole, this proportion being exceeded in Chandpur alone. The 
double-cropped area is, however, small, averaging but 10*7 per cent, 
^of the cultivation. The remainder is shown either as barren, 5,676 
4RfCres or 6'6 per cent, or as culturable waste, 14,733 acres or 17-2 
per cent. The former is reduced to IGl acres only, if the 2,581 
acres under water and the 2,987 acres occupied by village sites, 
buildings and roads be excluded ; while of the latter 1,282 acres 
jare under groves, and 7,248 current or recent fallow. There is 
probably room for some further extension of tillage, though much 
‘of the available land is so poor that it would hardly repay colti- 
wation. The proportion of irrigation is, on an average, 16*8 per 
cent, or higher than in any other pargana of the district : not only 
do ^the canals supply 3,617 acres, but no less than 6,517 acres 
^are watered from wells, while the tanks and streams also are 
frequently utilised. Of the two main harvests the kharif covers 
43,806, and the rabi 28,380 acres. The chief staples of the former 
are rice, 38^5 per >eent., and sugarcane, 17*1 per cent., while the 
, rest consists for the most part in bajra and arkar^ grown in 
Uie lighter soils and together making up 15 per cent, of the area 
f own ; ^cotlon^ 6*8 per mvmg^ mothj -and the coarser 
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millets. Wheat and barley constltiute the chief rahi crops ; fehe 
former^, when sown !)y itself^ averaging 40*6 per cent, of the 
harvest^ and the latter, whether alone or in combination, 38 pf 
cent. Aii> additional 15 per cent* is contributed by gram, no 
other crop being of any importance. 

The tenantry of the pargana consist principally of Jats^ 
Chauhans, Ahirs, Gujars, Tagas, Brahmans and Chamars. 
The total area included in holdings in 1900 was 72,800 acres-, 
and of this IS per cent, was cultivated by proprietors, 44*3 per 
cent, by occupancy tenants, and 36*5 per cent, by tenanta-at-wilL 
The rents are paiil almost wholly in cash, and vary chiefly 
according to the status of the cultivators and the rpiality of the 
land, little attention being paid to caste. On an average 
occupancy tenants pay Es. 5-4-0 and tenants-at-wiil Rs. 8 per 
acre. The latter rate prevails also in the case of sldkmi tenants, 
who hold 4*0 per cent, of the land. 

A table in the appendix shO'WS the revenue demand at 
Buccfissive settlements, but unfortunately the figures are merely 
those for the pargana prior to its reconstitution in 1891, when 
a largo area was aided from Chaiidpur. At the last revision in. 
1902 an enhancement of nearly 30, per cent, was taken, owing 
to the general improvement resulting from the opening of the 
railway, the extension of cultivation, and the rise in prices and 
rents. The incidence is still, however, very low, as compared 
with that of the district in general, and is far less than in other 
parts of the tahsil* At the present time the pargana contains^ 
203 villa::^es divided into 519 mrthalSj of which 59, with an 
area of 10,698 acres, are revenue-free, the greater part of these 
grants dating from a period anterior to British rule. Of the 
remainder 140 are single, and 202 joint zamwlari^ 69 are 
hkiiyctohara^ 43 imperfect, and 16 ’pexlect pattidari* 

The proprietors are chiefly Tagas, Chauhans, Saiyids, 
Sheikhs and Baiiias, the last having added to their estates 
considerably during recent years. The Musalmans and some of 
iliobJuiiyachara Tagas are losing ground, but the rest are for the 
most part in prosperous circumstances. The largest landowners 
are the Tagas of Tajpur, who together own 30 villages and ten 
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cTiltiTatedj and is assessed at Es. 1^100^ the owners being 


in joint mmindari tenure. 


mahals^ while next comes Chaudhri Eanjit Singh of Sherkot. The 
Chauhans of Siau have a fair estate, and also hold land in 
Chandpur and Bashta* 

The population of the old pargana numbered 32,806 persons 
in 1853, and after falling to 31,422 in 1865, rose to 35,225 in 1872, 
and to 35,404 in 1881, while ten years later it was 89,200, The 
number of inhabitants of the present area in 1891 was 72,033, 
while at the last census it had inoreased to 76,308, of whom 38,427 
were females. The total included 66,340 Hindus, 19,155 Musal- 
mans, and 813 others, chiefly Ary as and Christians. The chief 
places in the pargana are Tajpur, Nurpur and Pheona, which have 
been separately described, while there are several other large 
villages, such as Morna, Gohawar and Asgharipur, which contain 
large agricultural communities. Means of communication are 
confined to unmetalled roads, of which a number radiate from 
Nurpur, including that from Bijnor to Moradabad, and those 
leading to Chandpur, Dhanaura, Seohara, Dhampur and JSTihtaur, 
The pargana apparently takes its name from the small and 
now unhabited village of Burhpur, but it it seems almost certain 
that the name was originally intended to be Niirpur, and that the 
present appellation is due solely to a mistake in writing. Nur- 
pur was certainly the most important place when the pargana was 
first formed, although it has since been supplanted by Tajpur. 


OHANDOK, pargana Kibatpue, tahsil ISTajibabad. 

An agricultural village in the north-west portion of the 
pargana, standing in 29° 36' hf. and 78° 10' E., on the high 
sandy uplands between the Malin and Ganges, at a distance of 
five miles from Nagal by the road from that place to Mandawar, 
ten miles east from Najibabad, and 17 miles from the district 
head-quarters. It deserves notice as giving its name to a station 
on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, though this is actually 
situated in Daulatpur of pargana Mandawar, an adjoining village 
on the south. Otherwise the place is unimportant. At the last 
: census Ohandok contained 463 inhabitants, principally Jats and 
Chamars; it has an area of 1,022 acres, cf which some 710 acres 
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CHANDPUR^ parganu Chakdp^b, tahsU Bijhob. 

The capital of the Chaiirlpur i)argatta is a considerable town* 
sitoateci in 29® 8' .N. and 78® 16' E,, at a distance of 21 miles 
south-south-east from Bijnor, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road. Several other roads meet at this point, lea^Hng 
from Halclaur on the north, Sihtaur on the north-east, Nurpur on 
the east, Amroha on the south-east, Dhanaura on the south, Bashta 
on the south-‘west, and to Jafarabad ferry over tlio Ganges 
OB the west. 

Little is known of the early history of Chandpiir, but it is 
said to have been a flourishing town as early as the clays of 
Akbar, when it ’^vas the capital of a pargana and a dastur in 
the earkar of Sambhal. In the early days of British rule it was 
made tlio headquarters of a tahsii, and so^ remained till the recon- 
stitution of the subdivisions in 1894; the old tahsil buildings 
are of the fortified pattern adopted in former days, and aro 
still standing on the eastern outskirts of the town. Chaiidpiir 
was occupied by the Pindaris in 1805, and again by the iilusal- 
man rebels in 1857, though on neither ocaasions was much 
damage done. 

The population at the first census of 1847 niimbored 11,401 
souls, and has since remained more or less stationary. The total 
rose to 12,748 in 1853, but 'by 1865 had; dropped to 11,286; it 
again rose in 1872 to 12,033, but Ml in 1881 to 11,182. Ten 
years later it ivas 12,256, while ^at the last ' census in 1001 the 
number of inhabitants was 12,586, of whom'6,496 were females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 3,519 Hindus, 8,930 
Musalmans, 17 Jains, 15 Christians, and 105 Aryas and Sikhs. 

The town is of irregular shape, being built on slightly 
undulating ground at an elevation of 740 feet above the level of 
the sea and is surroundai by a number of small ponds and 
depressions. On the north and’ east is a large excavation known 
as the Satara, while ancther similar tank, known as the Chini- 
man Tal, receives the drainage of the west and smith of the town. 
During the rains, when these become filled with water, the latte^ 
overflows into the Satara, which drains eastwards through a cutting 
upon some lowlying ground. On an island in the batara stands 
the quarter known as the Bhangitola, In 1868 € hand pur \vm 
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described as the filthiest place in the province, but a very great 
improvement has lately been effected, and the town with its well 
paved and drained streets presents a thriving appearance. The 
sanitary condition of the place is generally good, and epidemic 
diseases are uncommon. 

There are few old buildings in Chandpur, the chief excep- 
tions being a handsome mosque and a tomb, both of considerable 
antiquity, in the quarter known as Sarai Sheikh Habib. The 
bazar or main street is a metalled and narrow thoroughfare, 
and the other streets, though mostly metalled or paved, are 
insignificant. Markets are held twice a week, and a considerable 
trade is carried on, principally in grain, unrefined sugar, cattle, 
oilseeds and tobacco. The only special manufactures of the 
place are earthenware pipe-bowls, and water bottles, as well as 
the coarse cotton cloths known as garha and ohcmthai; the 
latter is a strong closely woven fabric, generally of undyed yarn, 
but sometimes with a red warp stripe down one side and red 
weft stripes at intervals of a yard or so ; the price ranges from 
eight to ten annas per yard. The public buildings include a 
police-station, a post-office, a branch dispensary and a cattle- 
pound. The educational institutions include a large middle 
vernacular school, three primary schools aided by the muni- 
cipality, and some small schools for boys and girls belonging to 
the American Mission. 

Chandpur has been administered as a municipality since 
1866, and its affairs are manS-ged by a board of twelve 
members, of whom nine are elected and the rest appointed 
by Government. There are three sub-committees for the 
management of the octroi and for the supervision of public 
works and conservancy. The income is derived principally 
from the octroi tax on imports, while small sums are realised 
from the cattle-pound and the sale of manure. Details of the 
receipts and expenditure under the main heads for each year 
since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* The chief resident 
of Chandpur is Chaudhri Budh Singh, who is an honorary 
mapstrate of the third class with jurisdiction within municipal 
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CHANDPUR pargana^ taheil Bijhob. 

This pargaua represents but a fraetion o£ the area known 
as Chandpur prior to 1894, when the abolition of the tahsil of 
that name led to a fresh distribution of parganas and to a 
rectification of the boundary by the assignment of the eastern 
half to Burhpur. It is now a small and compact tract, bounded 
on the west and south by Bashta, on the east by Burhpur, 
and on the north by Daranagar, the total area being 43,672 
acres or 68 square miles. 

In its physical aspects Chandpur presents a very homogeneous 
aspect. Practically the whole area belonging to the biingar or 
upland plateau : one or two villages on the western border dip 
slightly towards the upper khadir of pargana Bashta ; but apart 
from these, the country is a level plain with a light soil, rising 
occasionally into ridges of sand, especially in the north and 
north-west, which are distinctly inferior to the southern portion, 
and particularly to the rich suburban cultivation seen around the 
town of Chandpur. There are no rivers or streams, the drainage 
following the general slope of the country from north to south, 
and either finding its way into the lower levels of the hlmdir 
or else into the Ban and its tributary the Banra. Irrigation is 
scarce in the north, but in other parts wells can be constructed 
without difficulty: they are usually unprotectexl, and many of 
thorn last for years. The soil classification of the recent settle- 
mant shows that 38*5 per cent, of the area is loam, 66 per cent, 
sandy hhw or hlmr sawai^ and the remainder clay. The 
prevalence of sand, coupled with the inadequacy of protection 
against drought, is the weak point of the pargana, which other- 
wise is strengthened by a numerous population of highly skilled 
cultivators. 

It is not possible to ascertain accurately the state of 
development which Chandpur had attained in early years, owing 
to the alterations in the area, but it is known that considerable 
progress was effected between 1836 and I860. From 1891 to 
1900 the average area under the plough was 34,080 acres, and 
for the five years ending in 1906 the corresponding figure was 
33,473 acres or 76*6 per cent, of the whole, the proportion being 
the highest in any pargana of the district. On the other hand^ 
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as in Bashta, the double-cropped area is very small^ averaging 
but 7*1 per eent. of the net cultivation. The remainder of the 
pargana comprises 7^940 acres classed as culturable and 2^258 
acres of barren land^ the latter constituting but 5*2 per cent, of 
the whole. The actually unculturable area is extremely minute, 
for no less than 1,689 acres are occupied by sites, buildings 
and roads, and 572 acres are under vrater. Deductions must 
also be made from the so-called culturable area, since 850 
acres are covered with groves, which are unusually abundant, 
and 4,644 acres are either recent fallow or prepared for sugarcane, 
so that very little land is available for further extension of 
tillage. 

The crops closely resemble those found in the rest of the 
tahsil. The kharif harvest averages 20,966 acres, largely exceed- 
ing the 7^abi total of 14,808 acres. The foremost place is taken 
by bajra and arhar mixed, wdiich constitute 31*8 j>er cent, of 
the area sown, and then come the pulses, lord^ mung and moth, 
with 2T4 per cent, sugarcane with 15*2, and rice with 12*8 per 
cent. The rest consists in cotton, maize, the smaller millets, and 
jucf^r grown for fodder. In the rabi barley, either sown alone or 
in combination with wheat or gram, under the names of gitjai 
and bejliar, covers 66*7 per cent, of the land cultivated for this 
harvest, and next follow wheat with 28*2, and gram with 10*7 par 
cent., the miscellaneous crops being quite unimportant. The 
more valuable staples have made a considerable advance of late 
years, but in the sandy upland country it is inevitable that a very 
large area should be cropped with the inferior classes of food- 
grains. The irrigated land, as already mentioned, lies mainly 
in the south and round the town of Chandpur. The average area 
watered is 1,466 acres, and almost the whole of this is supplied 
by unprotected wells, the number of which could be largely 
increased when necessary. 

The cultivators of the pargana belong to much the same 
classes as those found in Bashta, Jats largely preponderating, 

; and after them coma Chauhans, Ahirs, Sheikhs and Brahmans. 
The area included in holdings in 1906 was 38,667 acres, and 
of this as much as 18*4 ])er cent, was proprietary cultivation, 
. Bir ot occupancy tenants hold 42*3, and 
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tenaiits-at-will 37*1 per cent Rents varj according to caste, 
Brahmans and Ahirs paying low rates, while the rental for Jats, 
whose holdings are generally large, is but moderate. On an 
average occupancy tenants pay Rs. 4-7-0 per acre, and tenants- 
at-will Rs. 6-8-7, the latter being distinctly high for a tract of 
this description. About 4*5 per cent, of the area is sublet^ 
shikmis '^SLjing as much as Rs. 7-8-8 per acre. The variations 
in the revenue demand since the beginning of the 19th century 
will be found in the apj)endix, but all the figures prior to the 
last settlement are those for the original pargana of Chandpur, 
before the transfer of a large portion to Burhpur. At the revision 
in 1902-03 an enhancement of some 14 per cent, was taken, 
though the incidence is well below the general average for the 
district."^ 

As at present constituted, the pargana contains 128 villages, 
divided into 284 mahals. Of the latter 83 are single, and 
121 joint mminclari^ 28 are hhaiyachara^ 31 are held in 
imperfect ■'pattiilcwi^ and 16 in the perfect variety of the same 
tenure, while the remaining five, with an area of 1,437 acres, 
are revenue-free. The proprietors are mainly Tagas, Chauhans 
and Sheikhs, while Banias, Saiyids and Jats hold a considerable 
proportion. The smaller communities have lost much ground 
of late years, mainly to the advantage of Banias ; but the number 
of these proprietary village communities is still a striking feature 
of the pargana. There are but few large landlords, and most 
of these are non-resident. The chief are Chaudhri Ranjife 
Singh of Sherkot, the Tagas of Tajpur, and the Gujar Rani of 
Landhaura, 

The population of the pargana numbered 65,472 persons in 
1853, and though this dropped in 1865 to 69,616, it rose to 66,770 
in 1872. A further decline was observed in 1881, when the total 
was 61,532, but ten years later it was no less than 71,187. These 
figures, however, are for the old pargana, and consequently 
valueless for the purpose of comparison. The number of inhabit- - 
ants in the existing tract in 1891 was 38,363, while at the last 
census it had risen to 41,787, of whom 20,246 were females. 
Classified by religions, there were 24,128 Hindus, 17,254 
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Musalmans and 405 others^ chiefly Christians. The only town is 
Chandpnr itself ^ but besides this there are the large villages of 
Siau and Sisaima; while three others contain more, than a thousand 
inhabitants. Though possessing neither railway nor metalled road, 
the tract is fairly well provided with means of communication., 
unmetalled roads radiating from Ghandpur in all directions. 
They lead to Bijnor on the north-west, Haldaur on the north], 
Nihtaur on the north-east, IsTurpur on the east, Amroha on the 
south-east, Dhanaura on tho south, Bashta on the south-west, and 
the Jafarabad ferry over the Ganges on the west. 

Ghandpur was known as a pargaua in the days of Akbar, 
but its area was then much larger, as it included almost all the 
modern Burhpur. The latter was first formed in 1844 ; but did 
not assume its present shape till 1894, when a further large 
deduction was made from the area of this pargana. 


DAEANAGAE, pargana Daeanagab, tahsil Buji^OE. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town standing in 
29^ 17' N. and 78® 7' E., on the high left bank of the Ganges, six 
miles south from the district headquarters. It is connected with 
Bijnor by an unmetalled road, and a second runs due east to 
Haldaur and Nihtaur, while a third goes to Jhal on the road from 
Bijnor to Ghandpur. There are tw^o distinct sites, the village of 
Baranagar proper being to the north, while that of Ganj or 
Erskineganj, so called after a former collector of the district, by 
whom it was founded, lies about half mile to the south. In 
Ganj there is a police-station, as well as a post-office and a cattle- 
pound ; and this quarter also contains the bazar, where markets 
are held twice a week. In addition, th^re is an upper primary 
school and two aided schools. Daranagar is noted for the 
bathing fairs that take place after the opening of the rains 
and in the cold weather. The largest is that in the month of 
Kartik, when the moon is- full, and is attended by some 25,000 
persons; the meeting lasts for four or five days, and provides an 
occasion for much trade, dealers coming from all the surrounding 
districts. The other gathering is held in honour of Zahir Diwan, 
and is much smaller ; it is attended by people of the lower classes, 
both Hindus and. Musalmans, who meet in an open place where 
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the banners are set up and the usual mixture of traffic and worship 
occurs. 

The population of Daranagar, including that of GaiiJ, 
numbered 3^632 persons in 1881, but has since declined, the total 
dropping to 3,163 in 1891, while at the last census it was 3,075, 
of whom 1,322 were Musalmans. The area of the revenue mauza 
is 3,011 acres, but a large amount of this consists of sandy waste 
below the high bank, and only 932 acres are cultivated. The 
proprietors are Brahmans, Banias and the Rani of Landhaur% 
and the revenue is Rs. 1,081. The actual site has been adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856 since 1865. The number of houses in 
the town in 1906 was 865, of which 403 were assessed at taxation • 
the income from the house4ax for that and the two preceding 
years averaged Es. 618, giving an incidence of Re. 1-5-4 per 
assessed house and Re, 0-3-5 per head of population. The total 
income was Es. 1,008, including the initial balance, as well 
as the tolls collected at the fair ; and the expenditure averaged 
Es. 952, of which Rs. 402 were devoted to the maintenance of the 
town police, Rs. 204 to the upkeep of a conservancy staff, and 
Es. 93 to local improvements. 


DARANAG.4R pargmia, tahsil Bijnob. 

Daranagar is the central pargana of the tahsil, lying between 
Ohandpur and Bashta to the south and pargana Bijnor to the 
north. It extends inland from the Ganges, beyond which are the 
districts of Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, to the confines of Xihtaur, 
the boundary roughly following the course of the Ban river. 
The area is apt to vary owing to the changes effected from year 
to year by the Ganges, the deep stream being generally recognised 
as the revenue boundary, except in the case of some marsh land 
belonging to the village of Xijabatpura. The average for the 
five years ending in 1906 was 63,642 acres or 99*4 square miles. 

The pargana differs from Bijnor in possessing no alluvial 
cultivation. The khetdir of the Ganges is here very narrow, and 
consists almost wholly of an inferior clay and sand, producing 
little but tamarisk and coarse grass. It terminates in a fairly 
•steep bank, from the crest of which the upland plateau stretches 
eastwards for several miles. On the western extremity the ground 
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is broken by ravines, but elsewhere the tract is gently undulating, 
with a light soil rising occasionally into sandy ridges. The only 
drainage channel is the Chhoiya, which for some miles separates 
the pargana from Bijnor and then crosses the upland from north 
to south, turning west along the Bashta border and eventually 
falling into the Ganges in the extreme south-east corner. The 
Chhoiya only holds water after heavy rain, but along its banks 
is a fertile strip of alluvial soil, though the area is extremely small 
except in the village of Jahanabad. Beyond the Chhoiya the 
uplands continue till they terminate in a ridge of sand running 
north and south between Jhalu and Nagal. Adjoining this ridge 
on the west, however, is a remarkably fertile tract of loam, con- 
taining a considerable admixture of sand, which is supposed to 
have formed the bed of a large inland lake* This jportion is highly 
cultivated and covered with numerous hamlets, whereas in the 
sandy uplands to the west the tillage is of a very inferior quality 
and the population sparse* 

In the eastern portion of the pargana the level drops, and the 
country changes into a highly developed tract with a rich soil of 
clay and stiff loam. The surface is level, sloping gently to the 
south, and the drainage is effected by the w^estern channel of the 
Ban. This river has a well-defined bed, but in seasons of heavy 
rainfall it is apt to overflow its banks, flooding the adjacent 
fields and at times causing saturation. All this eastern portion is 
liable to damage from an excess of moisture, whereas the uplands 
suffer from the other extreme, having no means of irrigation 
and being solely dependent on good and seasonable rains. The 
soil classification of the last settlement shows a greater preponder- 
ance of inferior land than in any other part of the district* Only 
37 per cent, is classed as loam, and G*7 per cent* as clay, while 
hhur constitutes no less than 35 per cent., the remainder being 
the light sandy loam known as bhur sawai. 

Taking its natural disadvantages into consideration, the 
pargana has reached a very fair stage of development. In 1835 
* the cultivated area was 33,199 acres, and this rose to 42,5G0 acres 
thirty years later. Since that time the amount has fluctuated 
aceording to the nature of the seasons, and at present the figure is 
probably belosw the normal. The average for the five years ending 
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ID 1900 was 42,178 acres or 66*3 per cent, of the whole, the 
remainder comprising 7,283 acres or 11*4 per cent, retnrned as 
barren, and 14,170 acres or 22*3 par cent, as culturable. Both 
those require some qualification, for of the former 1,874 acres are 
under water and 2,900 acres are occupied by village sites, roads 
and buildings, leaving but 2,514 acres of actually sterile land; 
%?hile of the latter 1,021 acres are covered by groves, and 8,066 
acres are either recent fallow or land prepared for sugarcane. 
In the X30or soils long jieriods of fallow are necessary, so that 
land ordinarily under cultivation frequently aj)X>ears under another 
head ; there is probably room for some extension of tillage, but 
much of the area shown as available is of a very inferior descrix>- 
tion and its classification as arable is at least doubtful. 

» The character and quality of the crops vary greatly in the 
different portions of the pargana. The Mari/ is the principal 
harvest, averaging 27,072 acres, as against 18,238 acres sown in 
the ra&i, while only 3,200 acres or 7*6 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion are clouble-erox>ped, the xiroportion being unusually low, as 
is also the case in Ghandxmr and Bashta to the south. The chief 
^’Aari/ staxile is Z/ajm, generally sowm with a/r/tar, the two averag- 
ing 38*8 per cent, of the area tilled for the harvest. Its x>reva- 
lence, which is relatively more marked than in any other part of 
the district, indicates the presence of a light and unproductive 
soil, as also does the low xn*oportion of rice, occuxiying 17*2 x>er 
cent. Next comes sugarcane, with 15*6 per cent., the crop doing 
extremely well in the eastern half, while the area has been greatly 
extended of late years : the remainder consists in the coarse pulses, 
such as urd^ niung^ jiiar grown for fodder, the smaller 

millets, and cotton. In the rahi barley pi'Qp^nderates to • an 
unusual extent, averaging 63*9 x>0i’ cent, of the arcaj^sown, though 
this includes the mixtures of barley with wheat and gram. Wheat, 
sown by itself, amounts to 20*8, and gram to 11*4 per cent. The 
former has improved its position, but the outturn of wheat in 
Daranagar is still less than in any other pargana. Few of the 
crops obtain irrigation, the area watered averaging but 997 
acres, supplied mainly from wells, which can be constructed 
without difficulty in the east, while the numerous small tanks are 
utilised when necessary, and a few villages are served by the Ban. 
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The cultivators of the pargana are chiefly Jats^ Chauhans^ 
Gujars, Brahmans, Sainis and Chamars, followed by Musalmans. 
Most of these are husbandmen of a high order, but the Gujarsform 
a notable exception to the rule, and still seem to devote themselves 
to their old habit of cattle- thieving* Grain rents still prevail in 
more than half of the pargana, and the cash rates vary consider- 
ably according to the nature of the soil. At the present time they 
average Es. 4-9-3 per acre in the case of occupancy tenants, and 
Es. 6-5-9 for tenants-at-will. In 1906 the total included in hold- 
ings was 50,877 acres, of which 14'3 per cent. W’as cultivated by pro- 
prietors, 31*4 percent, by occupancy tenants, and 52*2 per cent, by 
tenants without rights. About 3*7 per cent, of the area is sublet, 
shikmis paying Es. 5-4-11 per a^re. The revenue demand, as 
assessed at successive settlements, will be found in the appendix : 
at the last revision an enhancement of some38per cent, was taken, 
but the incidence is still below the average for the district, although 
this is only to be expected in a tract containing so much inferior 
land.'*' There are eight alluvial mahals along the Ganges, last 
assessed in 1903 at Es. 172. 

The pargana contains 152 villages, at present divided into 
387 m.chals, and of the latter 134 are single, and 148 joint 
zanfhindarif 51 are bhaiyccohjoraf 16 are perfect patticlari and 38 
are held in the imperfect form of the same tenure. The proprie- 
tors are chiefly Chauhaiis, Gujars, Jats, Banias and Brahmans. 
The largest estate is that of the Haldaur family, who together own 
17 villages and 39 mahals with a revenue of Es. 22,863. Next 
comes the Eani of Landhaura with six villages and one mahal^ 
as well as a considerable area mortgaged by the Chauhans of 
Haldaur. The Taj pur Tagas own three villages and five mahals^ 
and two villages and 11 mahals belong to Gurdayal Mai, a wealthy 
Khattri of Bijnor. The money-lending classes have largely 
increased their possessions of late years, but the proprietary 
communities have malnfcain.d their position with fair success. 

The population of the ^pargana has been subject to constant 
fluctuations during ths past half-century. The total in 1853 wa3 
45,381, but this fell to 87,028 in 1865, only to rise to 42,383 in 
1872, A decline was again observed in 1881, when the number 
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of inhabitants was 38, ,131, but ten years later the total was 
40,594, anti in 1901 reached 42,727, of whom 20,012 were 
females. Classified by religions there were 30,481 Hindus, 11,983 
Musalmans, and 203 others, chiefly Christians. Daranagar con- 
tains several market towns, though none is of any great siise ; the 
chief places are Daranagar or Ganj, Jhalu and Haldaur. The 
tract has neither railway nor metalled road, but is fairly well 
supplied with means of eommunicatioii, since through it pass the 
three roads from Bijnor to Nihtaur, Moradabad and Chandpur. 
These are connected by a road from Daranagar to Nihtaur, while 
others comprise the roads from Daranagar to Bijnor and from 
Haldaur to Chandpur. 

As at present constituted the pargana is of comparatively 
recent origin. In former days a large portion of its area was 
included in Jhalu, to which considerable additions were made 
during the days of Muhammad Shah l>y a Jatnamed Eao Jit Singh. 
It is uncertain whether any changes took place under the rule of 
Eohillas and the Nawal) Wazir of Oudh, but after the cession of 
the pargana to the British the tract was divided into three par- 
ganas of Jhalu, Daranagar and Haldaur. They remained distinct 
till 1844, when Jhalu and Haldaur were abolished, the largest 
portions being amalgamated with Daranagar. 

DHAMPUE, pargana and tahsil Dhamptte. 

The capital of the pargana and tahsil of this name is a con- 
siderable town standing in 29® 18' IT. and 78® 31' E., at a dis- 
tance of 24 miles east-south-east from the district headquarters. 
It is admirably situated on high ground, above the right bank 
of the river Khoh, which flows some three miles to the east, at the 
junction of five roads, of which that leading to Bijnor is metal- 
led as far as Nihtaur. The others run south-west to Nihtaur, 
north-east to Sherkot, south-east to Seohara and Moradabad, 
and north-north-west to Nagiua and Najibabad. Parallel to 
the last two runs the railway, passing to the west of the town, 
with a station less than half a mile distant from the main site. 
The town is well drained by a small watercourse known as the 
Ekra, which carries off the surplus water from the numerous 
ponds and depressions in the vicinity, 
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The population at the first eeusTis o£ 1847 was said to be 
8,207, but this appears to be wholly excessive. In 1853 the total 
was 5,633, and this rose to 5,651 in 1865, and to 6,555 in 1872. 
The census of 1881 witnessed a decline, the number of inhabit- 
ants falling to 5,708, but the place soon recovered, the figure 
rising to 6,708 in 1891, while at the last census Dhampur con- 
tained 7,027 souls, of whom 3,771 were Hindus, 3,006 Musalmans, 
149 Jains, 46 Christians, and 55 Sikhs and Aryas. 

The place figures but little in history, and nothing is known 
of its foundation. In 1750 it rose to prominence on account of 
the defeat here inflicted on the imperial forces under Qutb-ud- 
din by the Rohilla leader, Dunde Khan. The town suffered 
somewhat severely at the hands of Amir Khan Pindari during 
his incursion in 1805 ; and the part that it played in the Mutiny 
f..n-nfl.ls has been mentioned in the general account for the district. 
It was not till 1844 that Dhampur supplanted Sherkot as the 
headq^uarters of the pargana and tahsil, the change being made on 
account of its more central position and greater accessibility. 

The town has a neat and thriving appearance, with well- 
paved streets and a general aspect of cleanliness. The public 
health is very good and epidemics are rare, while sanitation is 
rendered easy by the excellent drainage system. There are 
numerous open places with some fine old trees, and many good 
wells, the water of which is justly celebrated. The main bazar 
along the Moradabad road is a wide and busy thoroughfare, 
lined with substantial shops, occupied largely by dealers in iron- 
ware. The prosperity of the place is due in no small degree to 
the trade in iron and other metals, and the chief manufactures 
are locks, brass candlesticks and carriage ornaments, gongs, 
bells and domestic utensils. In former days Dhampur was 
famed for its gunsmiths, and a local workman obtained a prize 
for matchlocks at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The iron is 
imported, principally from Hathras in the Aligarh district. There 
is no special market day, but in Patehullahpur to the north there 
is a second bazar, in which markets are held twice a week. In 
the same village an annual fair takes place in Chait in honour 
of 'BjJe , and a second occurs in Sawan at the festival of 

ZahirDiwan, while weekly gatherings are held in honour of Debi, 
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In Diiampiir itself the Ramlila is observe! by a coiisidcrablo 
number of Hindus. To the north of tho town stand the tahsil 
buildings^ and to the south-east is the aarai, a large enclosure 
shaded by some lino tamarind trees. Other institutions of the 
place comprise the police-station, post-office, registration office, 
a cattle-pound, and a private dispensary. There is a flourishing 
middle vernacular school, a lower primary school for boys and 
another for girls, both supported by tho municipality, and 
an aided school which receives a grant-in-aid from municipal 
funds. The American Mission has a small station in the town, 
Dhampur has been administered as a mimicipality since 
1860. Its affairs are managed by a board of eleven members, 
of whom ten are chosen l.)y election. A very prominent part in 
the conduct of local business has been taken by Chaudhri Ranjit 
Singh of Sherkot, whose services have been recognised by the 
conferment of the title of Eai Bahadur. The income is derived 
mainly from an octroi tax on imports, while small sums are 
obtained from rents of land and houses, the cattle-poiind, and 
the sale of manure. Details of receipts and expenditure for each 
year since 1891 will be found in the appendix,* 

The town is the seat of several well known families who own 
land in the Dhampur pargana. The chief is the Chanhan family 
of Chaudhris, at present headed by Chaudhri Sher Singh, who 
holds six villages. The Kayasths of Dhampur are represented by 
Musammat Tara Knnwar, who owns five villages and part of 
another. There are also Lala Badri Prasad, of a wealthy Bania 
house, which has a valuable and growing property; Jumna 
Kunwar, a Bishnoi lady ; and Muhammad Sibghat-ullah, the 
principal Sheikh resident of the place. 

DHAMPUR pargana^ tahsil Dhampur. 

This is the largest of the four parganas which constitute the 
tahsil of Dhampur, having a total area of 100,854 acres or 168 
square miles. It occupies the north-eastern portion of the sub- 
division, marching with Nihtaur on the west, and with Burhpnr 
and Seohara on the south ; to the north HeNagina and Barhapnra, 
and to the east Afealgarh, the boundary for a considerable distance 
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being formed by the Eamganga. In former years that river con- 
stituted the actual frontier, but its vagaries resulted in so many 
changes that a conventional boundary was adopted^ so that some 
of the villages on either bank now belong to Afzalgarh and some 
to Dhampur. 

The pargana is of a very diversified aspect. The western 
and largest portion belongs to the uplands or hangar ^ drained 
by the Gangan, which constitutes the western boundary, the 
Karula, Ekra and a few small tributaries, which flow in a 
southerly direction and are all utilised for irrigation. The 
Gangan supplies the Nihtaur canal and its branches, already 
described in chapter II, while the north-west of the pargana is 
served by the western distributaries of the Nagina canal system. 

■ The villages along the Gangan are the best in the whole tract, but 
all the upland is of good quality, save for two patches of sandy 
soil, one to, the north of Dhampur, and the other on the southern 
border. Apart from these, the surface is fairly level and is 
covered with a loam and clay soil, though towards the high bank 
in which the uplands terminate on the west the fertility is less 
remarkable and the population less dense. Water is seldom 
more than 15 feet below the surface, and wells are constructed 
without difficulty ; but the supply is inadequate, and only the 
canal villages are fully irrigated, giving them a great advantage 
over the rest of the tract. 

The upland slopes down on the west to the Jehad ir of the 
-■Khoh, a low alluvial basin traversed by several insignificant 
streams, such as the Paodhoi in the north and the Kanjau in the 
south, the former rising near Kagina and joining the Khoh at 
Ahmadpur Gorwa, and the latter originating to the east of 
Dhampur and passing out of this pargana at Basehra Khaddar 

■ on the southern boundary. The Jehadir is of varying breadth, 
the high bank following the line of the extreme western action 
of the river in former years. The greater part is quite unaffected 
by the Khoh, and is a rich stretch of stable cultivation, highly 
tilled, and with a naturally moist soil that requires no irrigation. 
The alluyial land near the river is^of a poor and sandy character, 
for .though the river ia not violent in its action and seldom 

i |t|anges iis cOttbe qir indulges in extensive floods, still land onSe 
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rendered imculturabie by the Khoh takes long to recover, and 
produces little beyond a scanty growth of thatching grass. In the 
south-east corner of the pargana the Khoh joins the Raraganga, 
which is far more effective in its action. Between the two rivers 
is a stretch of high uneven land, scored by ravines, and covered 
with numerous patches of scrub and thorn jungle, particularly 
in the north, where wild animals do much damage to the crops. 
The population is scanty, and save for the town of Sherkot, there 
arc no large sites ; the water-level is here too deep to admit of 
irrigation, and the only superior crop grown to any extent is 
cotton.. " 

This tract terminates in the khadir of the Ramganga. This 
is a low belt of uniform character, with a stiff and productive soil, 
sufficiently moist to need no irrigation, well populated and fairly 
cultivated. It is drained by the Singhai and Banaili, small 
streams which rise in pargana Afzalgarh and join the Ramganga 
near Teparjot. These natural channels inadequately perform 
their function in wet years, and flooding results ; but the danger 
of saturation is small, and the only real fear is that tlie Ramganga 
may return to its ancient course under the town of Sherkot and 
devastate the whole of this flourishing tract. The lanl in the 
near vicinity of the river is better than that adjoining the Khoh, 
but is very precarious by reason of the constant changes in 
the course of that erratic stream. In wet seasons it is moist and 
unproductive, but under favourable con litions it is cultivated 
with success, the deposit left by the river being generally of a 
fertile character. 

Taking the pargana as a whole, 67 per cent, has a loam soil, 
25*6 per cent, clay, and the remainder is a light and inferior loam 
known locally as bhw sawai, the amount of actual bhw being 
almost insignificant. Considering its natural capabilities, the 
tract is well developed, and there has been a large expansion of 
cultivation since 1835, when the area under the plough was 
46,754 acres. This had risen to 60,926 acres in 1865, while for 
the five years ending in 1906 the average was 64,185 acres or 
63*6 per cent, of the whole. The remainder comprised 15,314 
acres or 15'2 per cent, classified as barren, and 21,365 acres of 
oulturable waste. Both figures require some explanation^ for of 
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tho former 7,384 acres are covered with water, and 3,930 acres are 
occupied by railways, roads, village sites and the like, leaving 
only 4,000 acres of land unfit for tillage, mainly along the rivers 
and in the poor jungle tract to the east ; and of the latter 1,010 
acres are under groves, and 5,797 acres are new fallow or ^mndra 
reserved for sugarcane. This still leaves a considerable area 
for further tillage, and an extension of cultivation may be 
expected in the future, though much of the available waste is of a 
very inferior description. The improvement already achieved 
is greater than at first sight appears, for there has been a great 
advance in the matter of double-cropping, which now averages 
20*6 per cent, of the net cultivation. This has resulted in a 
marked increase in the rabi area, though the hharif is still the 
more important, averaging 46,618 acres as compared with 80,491 
acres sown in the former. Half the hharif consists in rice, and 
next comes sugarcane with 18 per cent., followed by cotton with 
8*8, maize with 6*7, and hajra and arhar with 4*4 per cent. 
The sugarcane area has decreased somewhat of late years, but is 
still very large ; another change is the striking rise in the maize 
and rice areas, the former having grown in popularity to a 
remarkable extent, as is also the case in Afzalgarh. In the rahi 
wheat occupies 40*1 per cent, of the land cultivated, and has 
rapidly extended. Barley, sown by itself or mixed with gram 
and wheat, covers 30*7, gram 11*5, and oilseeds 6*6 per cent. 

The irrigated area averages 6,996 acres or 10*9 per cent, of 
the cultivation, but the annual variations are great. The 
proportion is high for this district, and would be very much 
higher, were the khadir lands and the eastern jungle tract 
eliminated, these either requiring no irrigation or else possessing 
no facilities. Canals supply 3,893 acres and wells 2,710 acres or 
38*7 per cent. ; so that other sources are of little account. In 
time of need, however, the numerous tanks in the western uplands 
are freely utilised ; some of them are fairly large, the chief being 
those at Manpur, Basehra, Jamalpur and Mndru. 

The Chauhans far outnumber other cultivators, and own 
nearly half the entire area. Next to them come Saints or 
Baghbans, as they are termed in this pargana, ■ and then Jats, 

. Sheikhs,; iChamats, Brahmans and Gujars. In 1906 the area 
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included in holdings was 69,768 acres, and of this 10’7 per cent, 
was sir or hhudkasht cultivated by proprietors ; 41 per cent, was 
held by occupancy tenants, and 46‘9 per cent, by tenants-at-will, 
the remainder being chiefly es-proprietary cultivation. Eents are 
high, but vary according to the nature of the land : on an average 
occupancy tenants pay Rs. 6 and tenants-at-will no more than 
Rs. 5-10-0 per acre, the difference being due to the fact that the 
former class are in possession of the superior holdings, A small 
area, about 3 '4 per cent, of the whole, is sublet, the average rate 
being Rs. 6-2-0, For the variations in the revenue demand at 
successive periods reference may be made to the appendix ; a 
large enhancement of about 36 per cent, was taken at the last 
revision, and the present incidence is considerably above the 
average figure for the district, being in fact exceeded only in 
Nihtaur and Nagina.* The alluvial lands, being the property 
of large proprietors, were in many cases settled for the full term ; 
they number 71 in all, and were last inspected in 1905, when the 
revenue was settled at Rs. 6,884. 

The pargana contains 240 villages, now divided into 466 
mahaZs, Of the latter 218 are held in single, and 175 in joint 
samindari tenure : 54 are hhaiyachura, 11 are imperfect and 
eight are perfect patiidarL The proprietors are mainly Chauhans, 
Tagas, Musalmans, Kayasths, Banias and Bishnois. The chief 
proprietor is Chaudhri Ranjit Singh of Sherkot, who owns 74 
villages, assessed to a revenue of Rs. 43,643, The Tagas of 
Tajpur hold 33 villages and nine mahals, paying Rs. 25,170, and 
the Chaudhris of Kanth hold nine villages. Other proprietors 
include the Ghauhan Chaudhris of Dhampur, the Banias, Kayasths 
and Bishnois of the same town, the Chauhans and Sheikhs 
of Sherkot, and the Chauhans of Muhammadpur, Parma, Jaitra 
and Amkhera. 

The population of the pargana has increased steadily since 
1863, when it numbered 76,199 persons. Prom 80,197 in 1865 it 
rose to 84,630 in 1872 and to 85,033 in 1881 j ten years later it 
was 89,714, while in 1901 the number of inhabitants was 90,327, 
of whom 43,698 were females. Classified according to religions, 
there were 67,934 Hindus, 31,629 Musalmans, and 764 others. 

^ Appendix, Titbk'd IX and 
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Basides the towns of Dhampur and Sherkot, the pargana contains 
no placo of any size or importance, except perhaps the large 
agricultural villages of Nindru, Jaitra and Athain. The tract is 
fairly well provided with means of communication, at any rate in 
the western half, which is traversed by the railway, with a station 
at Dhampur. Through that place runs the road from Moradabad 
to Nagina, with a metalled branch leading to Nihtaur. Other 
roads comprise those from Dhampur to Nurpur and Afzalgarh, the 
latter passing through Sherkot, where it crosses a road from 
Nagina to Kashipur, Travelling is rendered difficult by the 
absence of bridges over the Khoh and Ramganga, the passage of 
which has to be accomplished by ferries. 

The pargana was formerly known as Sherkot, and is 
mentioned under this name in the Ain-i-Alcbari. The Tabaqnt-i- 
Akbari records the fact that it was held in 1587 by one Mir Abul 
Fateh, but the identity of this person cannot be discovered. 
When seized by the Rohillas in 1748 it was the feof of Safdar 
Jang, and was apparently known at that time both as Dhampur 
and Sherkot. The name was finally changed to Dhampur on 
the removal of the tahsil headquarters to that place in 1844. 


DHAMPUR fo/mZ. 

This subdivision comprises the south-eastern portion of the 
district, and forms a compact rectangular block of country, 
bounded on the north and east by Nagina, on the west by the 
Bijnor tahsil, and on the south-east and south by the Moradabad 
district. As at present constituted, it contains the four parganas 
of Dhampur, Nihtaur, Seohara and Burhpur, the last having been 
added on the abolition of the old Chandpur tahsil, and at the 
same time receiving half the original Chandpur pargana, the 
former boundary of which was the Ban river. The area, which 
is liable to change owing to the action of the Ramganga on its 
eastern border, amounts to 293,675 acres or 468-8 square miles, 
taking the average returns for the five years ending in 1906. 

The several parganas are fully described in the separate 
articles. In its general aspect the tahsil consists of three Tna.in 
portions or strips running north and south. On the west are the 
central uplands, a rich, highly cultivated, and densely populated 
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tract; traversed by the Ban and Gangan rivers ; then come the 
eastern iipiands; forming the watershed between the valleys of the 
Gangan and Khoh; drained by these rivers as well as by the Ekra 
and Karula, and protected to a large extent by canal irrigation ; 
and beyond this the level drops to the east into the basin of the 
Khoh and the low alliividJ tract between that river and the Earn- 
ganga. It is consequently of a far from uniform character; much 
of the cultivation being as old and as stable as any in the district; 
while elsewhere it is shifting and in gi^eat measure precarious. 

The j)rosperity of the tahsil has been much enhanced and 
assured by the improvement in means of communication. The 
main line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Kailway traverses the two 
western parganas, passing through the towns of Sahaspur, Seohara 
and Dhampur; with a station at each place. Parallel to this on 
the east runs the road from Moradabad to Nagina and Hardware 
with metalled branches giving access to the various stations. A 
metalled road also connects Dhampur with Nihtaur, and besides 
these there is a perfect network of unmetalled roads in the eastern 
half. Among these is that from Moradabad to Bijncr, passing 
through Nurpur, whence others radiate to Seohara; Dhampur; 
Dhanaura; Ghandpur and Nihtaur. Prom Nihtaur roads run to 
Chandpur^ Daranagar, Bijnor; Kiratpur; Ifajibabad and Nagina. 
East of the railway; however, roads are few and inferior, the 
nature of the country and the presence of large and generally 
unfordable rivers rendering communication dijSScult. One road 
leads from Dhampur to Sherkot and Afaalgarh, and another goes 
from Nagina to Kashipur, crossing the former at Sherkot. The 
passage of the Khoh and Ramganga is effected by means of 
ferries, of which a list will be found in the appendix. The position 
of the various roads can best be ascertained by a reference to 
the map. 

The tahsil contains the municipality of Dhampur, the Act XX 
towns of Nihtaur, Sherkot and Seohara, and a few other places 
of some size, such as Sahaspur and Tajpur. The markets, fairs, 
post-offices and schools of the tahsil are shown in the appendix. 
Statistics of the population prior to 1891 are not available, 
owing to the change of area, by which pargana Burhpur was 
largely increased in siise. The number of inhabitants in 1891 
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was 254,011 and this rose at the census of 1901 to 265,185, of 
whom 127,139 were females. The tract is therefore by far the 
most densely populated part of the district, and was the only 
subdivision to exhibit a marked increase at the last enumeration. 
Classified according to religions, there were 172,593 Hindus, 
89,860 Musalmans, 1,542 Aryas, 549 Jains, 603 Christians, and 138 
Sikhs, Among the Hindus the strongest castes numerically are 
Rajputs, of whom there were 37,714, though no fewer than 30,223 
of these were Chauhans, the great majority being of more than 
doubtful Chhattri origin; the remainder included 1,164 Jadons, 
1,053 Kachhwahas, and fair numbers of Jaiswars, Gaurs, Chand- 
rabansis and Bargujars. Next come Chamars, 35,412; Malis, 
16,243 ; Jats, 10,836 ; Brahmans, 8,7 19 ; Gujars, 6,232 ; and Banias, 
6,764. Other castes with more than 2,000 members apiece are 
Barhais, Ahirs, Gadariyas, Tagas, Bhangis, Kumhars, Kahars, 
Sainis, Nais, Koris and Eamaiyas, the last being almost wholly 
confined to this tahsil. Julahas take the lead among Musalmans 
with 19,006 representatives, and they are followed by Sheikhs 
with 17,641, Telis with 5,664, Behnas with 4,634, Faqirs with 4,295, 
and Saiyids with 4,065, the rest being mainly Hajjams, Pathans, 
Qassabs, Chhipis, Rajputs and Darzis. 

As usual, the bulk of the population depend mainly on the 
cultivation of the soil for their means of subsistence, the agri- 
cultural population proper being 47 per cent, of the whole, though 
this leaves out of account the large number who betake themselves 
to tillage as a subsidiary means of support. Textile fabrics 
account for some ten per cent., general labour seven per cent, 
the supply of food and drink six per cent., while about four per 
cent, in either case come under the heads of pasture and cattle- 
breeding and of work in wood, cane and forest produce. There 
is an extraordinary number of beggars, no fewer than 9,187 persons 
being returned as mendicants. 

For administrative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. The 
tahsildar has his headquarters at Dhampur, where they have been 
located since the transfer from Sherkot in 1844, and in addition 
there are at present three honorary magistrates : Raja Sham Singh 
of Tajpur for the who% tahsil;, excluding the N ihtaur police circle ; 
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Chaudhri Eanjifc Singh Eai Bahadur of Sherkot for the Dhampur 
and Sherkot circles, and Chaudhri Basant Singh Eai Bahadur 
for pargana Seohara. Under the existing arrangement, the 
tahsil is divided between the police circles of Dhampur, Sherkot, 
Nihtaur, Seohara and Nurpur, while a portion of pargana Burh- 
pur is included in that of Chandpur in tahsil Bijnor. This 
distribution will remain unaltered for the present, as each circle 
is of fair size and the stations are conveniently situated. The 
civil jurisdiction of the tahsil is divided between the munsifs of 
Nagina and Bijnor, the former’s charge comprising all but par- 
gana Burhpur, Village munsifs have not as yet been introduced. 

GA.NDAUE, loargma Bashta, tahsil Bijkor. 

A SDiall and decayed agricultural village standing in 29® 10' 
N. and 70® 12' E., at a distance of five miles north-west from 
Chandpur and 18 miles south from the district headquarters. The 
main site is built on the high bank overlooking the khadir of 
the Ganges ; part of the village lies in the lowlands below the 
cliff, but the greater portion is high and sandy. The total area 
is 327 acres, of which 135 acres are cultivated; and the revenue 
is Rs. 175 ; it is held in joint zamindari tenure by Banias and 
Brahmans. The population at the last census numbered 594 
persons, of whom 95 were Musalmans. The place deserves 
mention merely as possessing a post-office and a lower primary 
school ; there is an old temple in the village, of no architectural 
importance, and close by a small fair is held during the month 
of August. In old days Gandaur was a more notable place, 
since it gave its name to a pargana at least as early as the time 
of Akbar. This now extinct subdivision is included partly in 
Bashta and partly in Chandpur. 


GANJ, vide DAEANAGAR. 


HALDAUR, pargana Dabakagae, tahsil Bijnoe. 

A small market town standing in 29® 17' N. and 78® 17' 
E., on either side of the road from Daranagar to Mhtaur, at a 
distance of 11 miles south-east from the district headquarters. 
A second road runs south to Chandpur, crossing that from Bijnor 
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to Moradabad at Amhera, two miles to the south. The population 
in 1872 numbered 4,323 souls, and this rose in 1881 to 
4,909, and ten years later to 5,642. Since that date it 
has remained stationary, and in 1901 the place contained 5,628 
inhabitants, of whom 945 were Musalmans ; the prevailing 
Hindu castes are Chauhans, Banias and Chamars. Haldaur 
possesses a post-office, an upper primary school and two aided 
schools. Markets are held four times a week in the bazar, and 
the trade is considerable. The town contains several Hindu 
temples, but none of these is of any architectural importance. 
The area of the revenue matt 0 t 6 is 1,929 acres, of which some 
1,266 acres are cultivated, and the assessment is Es. 4,750; 
the tenure is perfect pattidari, and the proprietors are Chauhans, 
Haldaur is said to have been founded by Halda Singh, the 
ancestor of the leading ifamily, now represented by Eaja 
Harbans Singh, the nephew, and Kunwar Tejbal Bikram Singh, 
the son of the late Raja Maharaj Singh. Some account of the 
family has been given in chapter III ; the title of Raja is 
personal only, and was recently conferred on the elder represent- 
ative. The family reside in a handsome house in the town 
built by Maharaj Singh. 


JAHANABAD, pargana Daranagae, tahsil Bijiiob. 

A village of no great size, standing in 29° 15' N. and 78° 7' E,, 
on the high left bank of the Ganges, two miles south of Daranagar 
and eight miles from the district headquarters. It contained in 
1901 a population of 1,084 inhabitants, of whom 640 were Musal- 
mans, chiefly Sheikhs. The village lands are 2,926 acres in 
extent, but of this a large portion consists of sandy waste and only 
1,460 acres are under cultivation; the revenue is Rs. 2,476, and 
the proprietors are the Chauhans of Haldaur, Brahmans, Banias, 
Sheikhs and Saiyids. Most of the land was confiscated after the 
mutiny and bestowed on the Haldaur family in reward for their 
loyalty. A small portion has been assigned by them for the main- 
tenance of the custodian of the tomb, which gives the place its sole 
elaim to mention. This is the mausoleum of N awab Saiy id Muham- 
mad Shujaat Khan, a nobleman of the reign of Aurangzeb. He 
ww the sou of Jahangir Khan, whose father was the famous 
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Seiyid Mahmud^ the most distinguished meml)ar of the Kundliwal 
branch of the Barha Saiyids.* Shujaat Khan, who is said to have 
held high office in Gujarat, left the family home at Majhera, and 
settled at Gordhannagar, the name of ' which he changed to Jahan- 
abad in honour of Shahjahan, by whom the land was given after 
bis successful campaign in Bengal. The property of Shujaat’s 
descendants was confiscated for rebellion in 1858, The tomb was 
built in 1647, and is a handsome structure standing picturesquely on 
the overhanging bank of the river, in an area of about ten acres 
surrounded by a wall of block hankar. The gateway is faced on 
the inner side with grey sandstone, and the outer front was once 
adorned with encaustic tiles. The tomb itself is built on a raised 
masonry platform about ten feet high, and is approached by a flight 
of steps. The basement is faced with the same grey sandstone 
as the gate, and also with red sandstone from Agra. The sarcopha- 
gus is of white marlde covered by a cupola of grey sandstone 
supported on lofty pillars of the same material, and railed in by a 
lattice work in rod stone. On the lower portion of the cupola are 
engraved texts from the Quran ; but both the tomb and the gateway 
are in a sadly dilapidated condition and need careful repair. 


JALALABAD, pargana and tahsil Najibabad. 

A flourishing little town standing in 29® 35' N. and 78® 19^ 
E., on either side of the unmetalled road from IsTajibabad to Bijnor, 
two miles south-west from the former and 19 miles from the district 
headquarters. Close to the site on the north runs the main 
line of railway, Najibabad station being little more than a mile 
to the east. The town is said to be of great antiquity, and to 
have been founded by Jalal-ud-diti Firo 2 J Shah, the first of the 
Khilji Sultans of Dehli, and in the days of Akbar it gave its name 
to the pargana, the change dating from the foundation of Najib- 
abad in 1765. From that time the importance of Jalalabad vanished, 
but there still remains a bazar of some local note. The population, 
which in 1872 numbered 3,001 persons, had dropped by 1891 to 
2,956, but at the last census the place contained 3,611 inhabitants, 
of whom 2,584 were Musalmans. The lands of Jalalabad are 779 
acres in extent, and of this 605 acres are cultivated ; the revenue 
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is Rs. 1,753, and the proprietary right is vested in an old and 
respectable family of Qazis, who reside in the town and own a 
considerable estate in the neighbourhood. The place possesses a 
post-office, a lower primary school and two aided schools ; a 
small fair is held here during August in honour of Zahir Diwan. 

JHALU, fargwm Daeanagau, tahsil Bijnor. 

A market town of some importance, standing in 29° 20' N. 
and 78° 14' E., on the south side of the road leading from Bijnor 
to Nihtaur, at a distance of six miles east-south-east from the 
district headquarters. It is built on a level plain, some 785 feet 
above the sea, and consists principally of mud houses separated 
by narrow and irregular streets. The town is of some antiquity, 
giving its name to a pargana as early as the days of Akbar : the 
subdivision remained intact till 1844, when it was abolished and 
merged in the surrounding parganas. Jhalu possesses a con- 
siderable bazar, in which markets are held twice a week, the trade 
being chiefly in agricultural produce. There is a post-office here, 
as well , as a cattle-pound, a large upper primary school, two 
aided schools, and a school for girls. The population in 1847 
numbered 6,651 souls, but this dropped to 5,716 in 1863 and to 
5,622 in 1865. It then rose to 5,979 in 1872, but fell again to 5,647 
in 1881, though ten years later it was 5,672. At the census of 
1901 a marked increase was observed, the number of inhabitants 
being 6,444, of whom 3,264 were Musalmans. The latter are 
principally Julahas, who carry on their ancestral trade of weav- 
ing, while the Hindus are mainly Banias and Jat cultivators. 

The lauds of Jhalu are 2,119 acres in extent, some 1,400 
acres being under cultivation, and are assessed at Es. 4,363. 
They are held in. several forms of tenure by Banias, Jats, 
Brahmans, Khattris, Sheikhs and Saiyids, one of the proprietors 
being Gurdayal Mai, a large Khattri landowner of Bijnor. The 
town proper covers 154 acres, and this area has been adminis- 
tered since 1876 under Act XX of 1856. The number of houses 
in the town in 1906 was 1,587, of which 770 were assessed to 
taxation, the income from the house-tax for that and the two 
preening years averaging Rs. 1,000 annually, which gives an 
incidence of Re. 1-6-8 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-7 per head 
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of population. The total income^ including the opening balance, 
was Es. 1,2S7^ while the expenditure averaged Rs, 1,227 : the chief 
items were Es. 404 for the upkeep of the town chiukkhcrSf 
Es. 293 for the maintenance of a conservancy staff, and Rs, 235 
for minor improvements. 


KAURIA, irirgana and tahsil Na-tibabad. 

Kauria is a tiny hamlet in the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the pargana, standing in 29^44' N. and 78° 30' E,^ at the place 
where the road from Najibabad to Kotdwara crosses the sub- 
montane road and enters the Garhwal district : a second road 
converges on this point, leading from iSTaghia and Kot Qadir. 
It is 13 miles north-east from Najil)abad, and 34 miles from the 
district headquarters. To the east of the Kotdwara road runs 
the branch line of railway from Najibabad, the nearest station 
being at Kotdwara, just l^eyond the district border. The place 
merely deserves mentj^on as possessing an outpost of the Najib- 
abad police-station ; there was formerly a third-class thana here 
and a post-office, but these have been abolished. The population 
of the place at the last census was only 22 persons, all of whom 
were males. The revenue mauza of Kauria is 1,496 acres in 
extent, but the whole of this is forest land, and there is no culti- 
vation; it is held l)y the Jats of Sahanpiir in joint zamindari 
tenure at a revenue of Rs. 175. 


KIRATPUR, Kiratpue, tahsil Najibabad. 

The chief town in the pargana of the same name stands in 
29° 30' N. and 78° 13' E., at a distance of ten miles north-east 
from Bijnor and eleven miles from the tahsil headquarters,. 
Through it runs the road connecting Najibabad with Bijnor, 
while others lead west to Mandawar, south-east to Nihtaur, and 
east to Akbarabad and Nagina. The town is built on high 
ground above the valley of the Malin, which flows some two 
miles off to the west. There are two distinct sites or muhallas, 
Kiratpur Khas and Basi Kotla, the latter lying to the south, 
between the Bijnor and Mandawar roads. The former is the 
older and is said to have been founded during the days of 
Bahlol Lodi, At all events it is of considerable antiquity, as the 
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pla^e in Akbar’s day was already the capital of a pargana, and 
was even then the residence of the family of Muftis, whoso 
descendants are among the most prominent landholders of the 
district and possess some very old and interesting papers. Basi 
Kotla is of more recent origin, and probably does not date back 
farther than the middle of the eighteenth century, when it was 
colonised by Pathans. It contains the ruins of a Eohilla fort, 
locally ascribed to Fateh Khan Khansaman, though more 
probably the builder was Najib-ud-daula. The walls are still 
standing on either side of the main gateway, and within is a 
handsome mosque in a good state of preservation. The principal 
quarters have disappeared, but some of the smaller buildings are 
in existence and used for human habitation. Below one of the 
ruins is a large tahlehana or underground chamber, and within 
the ramparts is a magnificent well. Adjoining the fort on the 
outside is a fine masonry tank, though this too is in a state 
of decay. Part of the fort was destroyed |^fter the mutiny, and 
the site is no longer held by the descendants of the founder, 
having been sold several years ago in execution of a decree. 
Another old building of the same date stands to the east of Basi, 
representing the remains of a court and office, enclosed by high 
brick walls. 

The main bazar extends for a considerable distance along 
the Najibabad road, which is here paved with brick. Markets 
are held in it weekly, but the trade of the place is insignificant, 
the only manufacture being that of lacquered and painted chairs 
and boxes. These are not produced in any great quantities, and 
seldom find their way beyond the borders of the district. The 
town possesses a police-station, post-office, cattle-pound, a middle 
vernacular school with a boarding-house attached, and six lower 
primary aided schools for boys. A considerable fair is held in 
the town during the month of August in honour of Zahir Diwan. 
A branch post-office is maintained in Basi Kotla. 

The population of Kiratpur has steadily increased during 
the past fifty years, and the town is now one of the largest in the 
district. In 1847 the place contained 7,878 inhabitants, and by 
1853 the total had risen to 9,667. There was a temporary decline 
in 1866, when it number^ 8,971, but recovery was rapid, for in 
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1872 there were 9,579 residents, the figure rising to 12,728 in 1881, 
and to 14,823 in 1891, At the last census in 1901 the population 
numbered 15,051 souls, including 7,969 females. Classified by 
religions, there were 10,435 Musalmans, 4,277 Hin lus and 339 
others, mainly Aryas and Christians. The bulk of the inhabit- 
ants are Pathans, Jats, Julahas and Chamars. 

The town, which has much improved in appearance of lata 
years, has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1865. 
The income consists mainly of the house-tax, which was levied 
in 1906 on 1,340 out of a total of 3,047 houses. For the three 
preceding years it averaged Rs. 1,914, falling with an incidence 
of Re. 1-8-0 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-1 per head of popu- 
lation, these figures being respectively the highest and lowest 
rates in any of the Ghaulddari towns of the district. The 
miscellaneous income is considerable, the average total receipts 
for the same period, including the opening balance, being 
Rs. 2,909 annually, while the expenditure was Es. 2,592, the 
chief items being Rs. 1,146 for the upkeep of the local police 
force, Rs. 509 for the maintenance of a conservexncy staff, and 
Es. 730 for paving, lighting and minor improvements. The ahau- 
kidari area is 370 acres, while that of the I'evenue memm is 1,889 
acres in extent : about 1,075 acres are cultivated, and the revenue 
demand is Rs. 4,022. The land is held in tenure by the 

five members of the Mufti family. Basi Kotia is the property of 
Pathans, who enjoy a similar tenure and pay a revenue of Rs. 1,043 : 
the cultivated area is about 420 out of a total of 767 acres. 


KIRATPUR pargana^ tahdl Na jibabab . 

This pargana forms the south-western portion of the Najlb- 
abad tahsil, lying to the west of Akbarabad, from which it is 
separated by the Ghhoiya riyer, while its northern border inarches 
with that of pargana Xajibabad, continuing in a very irregular 
line to the bank of the Ganges, which forms the boundary for 
about three miles in the extreme north-western corner. To the 
west lies Mandawar, and to the south pargana Bijnor, both of the 
Bijnor tahsil. The’ tract has a length of some thirteen miles from 
north to south and a mean breadth of about seven miles : the total 
area is 56^728 acres or 88’6 square miles. 
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The Yarious natural divisions of the tract present very 
diverse characteristics. Along the Ganges is a strip of alluvial 
land^ much of it subject to.the annual floods of the river, with a 
soil that is liable to change according to the nature of the deposit. 
This belt terminates in the old high bank, which rises sheer up 
to a height of some 75 feet; the land on the crest is sandy and 
cut up by ravines, the level gradually sloping eastwards to\YardB 
the centre of the pargana. This raised plateau is naturally of an 
inferior equality, but the soil has been much improved by geiier- 
ations of careful tillage ; the population is scanty, and means of 
irrigation are almost wholly absent, owing to the fact that Avater 
lies about 80 feet below the surface. The level in this block, 
known to settlement ofScers as the Tisotra circle, from the village 
of that name in its centre, is remarkably uniform, and no 
inequality in the surface is met with for several miles. It is then 
broken by a drainage channel named the Ehera, which rises near 
the Najibabad border and flows socith to join a larger water- 
course known as the Katra at Pundri Khurd ; the latter enters 
the pargana near Hareoli, and falls into the Malin at Dharam- 
pur Bhoja. A third stream, called the Lakharhan, drains the 
villages to the east of the Katra, first touching Kiratpur near the 
village of Sakrauda, and after a course of a few miles joining the 
Malin at Baqarpur. The ground in the neighbourhood of these 
streams is very uneven, and the soil is of poor quality, producing 
little save where it has been constantly cultivated. On the other 
hand, the ’water-level is higher and the population more dense 
than on the plateau above the Ganges. 

This tract passes into the rich alluvial loam of the Malin 
valley, which is perhaps the richest portion of the whole district. 
Originally, it would seem, the Malin caiwed out for itself a deep 
and wide bed, and in the course of many centuries this has 
become filled with a deposit consisting in successive layers of 
fertile loam. It possesses much natural moisture, the w^ater- 
level being but 15 feet below the surface, so that irrigation is 
unnecessary, and the fullest use is made of its capabilities by the 
■ Bawas^ who are themost skilled, of all the cultivating castes. The 
stream still floods 4 cpn^iderable area, but erosion in one place is 
;j'eiiin|>ewbed by valuable, posits elsewhere, and the renovating 
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power of its inundations renders it a blessing rather tlian a bane* 
The course of the Malin lies right through the centre of the pargana, 
of which it receives almost the entire drainage : at first flowing in 
a south-westerly direction^ it turns almost due south at Dharampur 
Bhoja; passing into pargana Bijnor in the south- w^estern corner, 
some two miles from the town of Kiratpur. 

The bank of the Malin on the western side is marked by a 
line of steep blufi's, but on the east the land slopes gradually 
clown to the river from an upland tract which extends eastwards 
to the Chhoiya. This wide plain has a good soil of loam and 
clay^ with a more or less marked inclination to sand in the 
south-east ; it is thickly populated and highly cultivated, produc- 
ing crops of a good quality without irrigation. The drainage 
is carried oQ* by the rivers and their small tributaries; the latter 
comprising, in the case of the Malin, a large ravine which begins 
near Shujapur and joins the river at Muhammad Asgharpur, and 
in the case of the Chhoiya, a streamlet known as the Paodboi, 
which rises in a jhil at Mochipura and falls into the larger 
channel near Memon. There are several other jhiis and tanks in 
this part of the pargana, though none is of any great size. 

The soil classification of the last setiijement showed 52*6 per 
cant, loam, 16*8 |)8r cent, clay, 3*6 per cent, bkur^ and the 
remainder the light and inferior loam called bhw sawai, The 
standard of development is high, and has steadily risen since 
1835, when 28,447 acres were cultivated. By 1865 it had 
reached 38,158 acres, while for the five years ending in 1906 the 
average was 40,020 acres or 70*6 per cent, of the whole. The 
barren area was 7,000 acres, or 12-3 per cent., though of this 
2,626 acres were under water and 2,500 acres were taken up by 
sites, railways, roads and the like, leaving but 1,874 acres of land 
actually unfit for cultivation. The culturable area was 9,708 
acres or 17*1 per cent,, but this included 833 acres of groves and 
6,279 acres of recent fallow of land prepared for sugarcane, so that 
the available remainder is small, and much of it too poor to repay 
tillage. Irrigation is quite insignificant, averaging but 140 acres ; 
this could be largely extended if necessary, though water is not 
obtainable in the parts which are most likely to suffer in time of 
drought. The kharif harvest 'Coyera -on ^ an average 27,614 
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acres^ as against 17,437 acres sown in the rabi^ while 12*7 per 
cent* of the cultivation bears a double crop* The chief autumn 
staples are rice, occupying 37*2 per cent* of the kharif area, and 
sugarcane, 20*7 per cent., the latter proportion being the highest 
in any part of the district. In the lighter soils bajra and arhar 
are largely grown, averaging 16*6 per oent., while the balance 
is made up by cotton, the pulses, and the coarser millets, 
as well as jtmr grown for fodder. Of the rabi crops, barley^ 
sown alone or in combination, covers 39*6 per cent., w^heat 
33*8 per cent*, and gram 15*2 per cent., no ethers being of any 
importance. 

The pargana possesses an excellent body of cultivators, the 
largest proportion of the area being held by Eawas, after whom 
'Come Jats, Tagas, Chauhans, Chamars and Sainis, while there is a 
considerable number of Musalmans. The total area included in 
holdings in 1906 was 45,652 acres, and of this as much as 19*5 
per cent, was proprietary cultivation, while 34*5 per cent, was 
held by occupancy tenants, 44*4 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and 
the remainder was chiefly in the possession of ex-proprietors. 
Eents are much higher in the Malin valley than elsewhere, as is 
only to be expected ; the average occupancy rate is Es* 5-6-1 per 
acre, as compared with Es. 5-15-6 paid by tenanfcs-at-wilL Nearly 
fiva per cent, of the area is sublet, but such land is usually of a 
poor description, and shiJcmi tenants pay a rate no higher than 
that prevailing in Akbarabad. The alterations in the revenue 
demand at successive settlements will be found in the appendix. 
The last revision witnessed an increase of nearly 28 j>er cent, on 
the expiring demand, and at the present time the incidence is 
almost the highest in the district.* 

The pargana contains 174 villages, which are now divided into 
863 mcthals; of the latter 108 are single, and 206 joint zamindarij 
23 are imperfect, and 17 perfect pattidari^ and nine are bhaiya-- 
chara. The largest estate is that of the Kiratpur Muftis, now 
divided into five portions, and comprising 34 villages and five 
mahals. The Jats of Sahanpur own 35 villages, and a consi- 
derable and increasing number are held by the Banias of Najib- 
abad and Kiratpur, while other land-owners comprise the Jats of 
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Tisotra^ the Tagas of Sakrauda and Eaiptir Nawada^ the Saiyid's 
of Memon, and the Kayasths of Mandawar. 

In 1853 the pargana had a popuiatlon of 61,344 persons, but 
this dropped in 1865 to 46,710, and though it again rose to 
49,934 in 1872, it fell once more to 47,416. During the next ten' 
years a rapid increase was observed, the total in 1891 being 
54,444', w^hile at the last census the number of inhabitants was 
62,670, of whom exactly 50 per cent, were females. Classified by 
religions there were 29,766 Hindus, 22,001 Musalmans, and 903 
others, Aryas, Jains, Christians and Sikhs. The only town is 
Kiratpur, bui; there are several large villages such as Banehra, 
Memon and Barampur. The last place gives its name to a station 
on the railway, which passes through' the north of the pargana 
from east to west, and then turns north-west along the Mandawar 
boundary as far as the Ganges, where it crosses the river near the 
Balawali station. Through Kiratpur runs a road from Bijnor to 
Najibabad, while other unmetallecl roads lead to Mandawar, 
Akbarabad and Nihtaur, The north-west oF the pargana is 
traversed by the roads from Nagal to Mandawar and Balawali. 

Kiratpur is an old pargana, and was known by this name in 
the days of Akbar, when it was held chiefly by Jats and Tagas, 
Since that time it has increased slightly in size, but has under-^ 
gone no important changes^ 

KOT QADIE, pccrgrma BAiiHAPun:^, tahsil Nagiha. 

A large village standing in 29^ 36' N. and 78"^ 27' E,, at a 
distance of 11 miles north from Kagina and 29 miles from the 
district headquarters. It stands about a mile and a half from 
the headworks of the Nagina canal and the banks of the Khoh 
river, and through it runs an unmetalled road from Kagina to^ 
Kotdwara, which is here Joined by a similar road from Najibabad, 
the latter place being eight miles to the west. The village is shown 
in the revenue records as Haji Muhanmiadpur, but derives its 
name of Kot Qadir from Ghulam Qadir Khan of Kajibabad. In 
1872 it contained a population of 2,606 persons, and this rose in 
1891 to 2,725. At the last census the number of inhabitants was 
2,656, of w^hom 1,258 were Musalmans, mainly of the Julali% 
caste. There was formerly a police oufepnst here, but this has beam 
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abolished, and the village now contains a lower primary school, 
a post-office and a cafetle-ponnd, A small market is held here 
weekly, but the trade is merely local and unimportant. The 
village has an area of 233 acres, of which about 165 are culti- 
vated, and is held by Saiyids at a revenue of Rs. 440, 


MANDAWAR, pargana Maxdawae, tahsil Bijnoe. 

This ancient town, which gives its name to a pargana of the 
Bijnor tahsil, stands on the high ground overlooking the Malin 
valley to the south, in 29*^ 29' IST. and 78° 8' E., at a distance of 
nearly nine miles north from the district headquarters. Through 
it runs a road from Bijnor to Chandok railway station and Nagal, 
and this is crossed by a second road leading from Kiratpur on the 
east to the Raoli ferry over the Ganges on the south-west. The 
town is fairly compact, and is almost surrounded with mango 
groves, and its raised site, built as it is on the cUhris of former 
houses, renders it well drained and healthy. The population has, 
however, steadily declined during the past half-century. In 
1847 the number of inhabitants was 6,881, and this rose to 7,737 
in 1853 ; but from that time it decreased, amounting in 1865 to 
7,626; in 1872 to 7,622, and in 1881 to 7,125. There 'was a slight 
recovery in the next ten years, the total in 1891 being 7,346; but 
the downward tendency was again observed in 1901, when the place 
contained 7,210 persons, of whom 4,666 wore Musalmans, 2,378 
Hindus, and 166 of other religions, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 

The trade of Mandawar is unimportant, and at the markets 
which are held twice weekly in the principal bazar the only busi- 
ness is in agricultural produce and the necessaries of life required 
by the people of the neighbouring villages. There are no manu- 
factures, with the exception of small articles, such as boxes, pen- 
trays, and paperknives, in papisr-mdcM^ similar to that of 
Budaun ; they are of some artistic merit, but are neither well 
known nor in great demand. The place possesses a police-station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school, three aided 
schools for hoys, and a small aided girls’ school. Fairs are held 
here in honour of Debi in Chart and Kuar, of Zahir Diwan in 
5hadon, and of Bale Salar in Chait ; but none is of any import- 
ance. -The town 5oy^.,§6E acres, of which 140 acres, are 
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comprised in the chaibkidciTi area^ and some 500 acres are under 
cultivation : the revenue is Es. l^SSS^ and the proi>rietors are partly 
Sheikhs and Saiyids holding in zamindari tenure^ and partly 
' bhaiyacham commuiuties of Eawas and Bishnois. 

Since 1865 the town has been administered under Act XX 
of 1856, There were 1,702 houses in 1906, and of these 932 were 
assessed for the purposes of the house4ax, the income from 
which in the three preceding years averaged Es. 1,216, giving an 
incidence of Re. 1-6-1 per assessed house and Ee. 0-2-10 per 
head of population. The total receipts for the same period were 
Rs. 1,423 annually, including the opening balance, and the 
average expenditure Rs. 1,236; the principal items being Rs. 595 
for the maintenance of the local police, Rs. 322 for the conser- 
vancy staff, and Rs. 164 for minor improvements. 

The great antiquity of Mandawar is indubitable. The oldest 
part of the site is a raised mound to the south-east, about half a 
mile square. This is now covered by modern buildings, but the 
presence of large bricks in every direction proves that it was 
inhabited at a very early date. In the middle of this mound, ivhich 
is about ten feet above the rest of the toi,yn^ is a ruined fort, some 
300 feet square and rising to a height of six or seven feet above 
the general level. In the south-east corner of the fort stands the, 
Jami Masjid, built of large blocks of grey sandstone. This is 
said to have been constructed from the materials of a former 
Hindu temple, and such may well be the case, as many of the 
stones exhibit cramp-holes on their outer face; but nothing is 
known of the author or the date of the existing structure. His- 
tory relates that the ancient town fell into decay and became a 
heap of ruins in the midst of forest, and that it was rex>eopled in 
the twelfth century by Agarwal Banias from Murari in Meerut, 
named Dwarka Das and Katar Mai, whose descendants are still 
the principal inhabitants. There is the usual tradition that the 
place was formerly included in the dominions of Prithvi Raj, the 
Chauhan ruler of Dehli, and that it was captured in H93 by 
Shahab-ud-din, but though it certainly came under the sway of 
the Musalmans not long after, there is no reference to Mandawar 
in any of the extant chronicles of that period. It was no doubt 
visited by Timur in his famous raid, but thereafter the place 
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never rose to prominence till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century^ when it was sacked by Amir Khan Pinclari and his free- 
hooters, while again during the mutiny the town suffered much at 
the hands of the Jat marauders of the neighbourhood. At the 
present time it is a place of mean appearance, built mainly of 
mud, and possessing no striking edifices and but few brick houses, 
the chief being that of the Agarwals. 

The arahseological interest of Mandawar is, however con- 
siderable, and the ancient site has been the subject of much 
speculation, though it has never been scientifically explored. 
Both St. Martin aad General Cunningham identified the 
name with the Mo-ti-pu-lo of the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang, who visited the place in the seventh century and 
found it the capital of a Sudra kingdom. The town was 
famous for the monastery and stupa of the Buddhist teacher 
Sanghabhadra, who flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era, and was the burial place of his pupil, Vimala 
Mitra, whose stupa stood in a mango grove hard by. The 
neighbourhood was also enriched wdth many other doctors of 
the Einayana or Lesser Vehicle ’C it seems that Mo-ti- 
pu-lo was a great stronghold of that sect. General Cunningham 
made an attempt to fit the description given by Hiuen Tsang 
with the existing features of the place. There is a second large 
mound occupied by the village of Mundia, about a mile to the 
north-east of the fort, and in between is a large tank called the- 
KundaTal, surrounded by numerous small mounds. These he 
considered to be the remains of a single town with a circuit of 
some three and a half miles, and lying to the north-west of the 
Pirwali Tal, a deep and irregularly shaped sheet of water, form- 
ing part of a drainage line leading into the Malin. This the 
General concluded to be the ditch formed by the earthquake 
which occurred at the death of Vimala Mitra, whose tomb he 
locates in the ancient mango grove on its western bank. The 
monastery of Gunaprabha, another schismatic professor, he 
places in the hamlet of Lalpur, which is bnilt partly of 
ancient bricks and stands on a mound about three-quarters 
of a mile south-south-east from the fort. North of Lalpur 
^tod half a mile from the mosque is the shrine of one Hiday at 
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Shah, and this, too, is constructed from the remains of au 
old building. Here Cunningham places the monastery of 
Saiighabhadra, while the stupa of the same name he supposed 
to be represented by another small Musalman shrine about 
200 yards to the north-west. These identifications are neces- 
sarily conjectural, but it is probable that much might be ejffected 
by an excavation c£ the site. 


M AND A WAR pargcmia, tahsil Bijnor. ■ ■ 

Mandawar is the northernmost of the five parganas that 
make up the Bijuor talisiL It is bounded on the south by 
pargana Bijnor, on the east by Kiratpur, and on the north and 
west by the Ganges, separating it from the Muzaffarnagar 
district. Owing to the large amount of land subject to fluvial 
action, the area is liable to change from time to time. The river 
has a general tendency to cut eastwards, so as to transfer land 
to the Muzaffarnagar side; several villages have at different 
periods been made over to that district, but the deep stream is 
not invariably the revenue boundary, and in some cases land 
on the west bank belongs to Bijnor, as the owners live on this 
side and own other villages in this district. The average area 
for the five years enling in 1903 wexs 65,823 acres or nearly 103 
square miles, the permanent portion being only 47,847 acres. 

The low alluvial land is a fairly level tract of loam and 
clay, of comparatively recent origin, and though always subject 
to injury from the annual floods, capable of bearing good crops 
in favourable years. Much damage was done in the wet cycle 
that terminated in 1895, when many villages were washed out 
of existence, and a large area of valuable land was rendered 
sterile by saturation and the saline efflorescence known as reh. 
Along the eastern edge of the hhaclir runs a small stream called 
the Lahpi, probably representing an old bed of the Ganges, 
and this is joined by one or two abandoned channels, which only 
carry water in time of flood. The Lahpi eventually empties 
itself into a great marsh or lake known as the Raoli though 
it actually lies at some distance from the village of that name* 
In former days this marsh was famous for the production of the 
fine rice known mmibnjij but the rise in the water level has throwm 
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almost tho whole area out of cultivation. The overflow from the 
^hil passes into the Malin^ just before the confluence of that river 
with the Ganges on the southern boundary of the pargana. 

The Malin barely touches Manda^Yar at any point in its 
course till it debouches into the low khacUr in the south, but a 
' considerable area to the south-east is included in its basin. This 
tract has the same general characteristics as in Kiratpur and 
Bijiior, being a level terrace of excellent alluvial loam and clay 
in a very high state of cultivation, and possessing sufficient 
natural moisture to render irrigation unnecessary. As elsewhere 
along this river, the tillage is almost wholly in the hands of 
Eawas, and from this fact the tract is locally known as Rawapuri. 

The rest of the pargana comprises the uplands, which rise 
gradually from the Malin valley on the south and east, and are 
separated from the Ganges khadir by a fairly steep and well 
defined cliff above the Lahpi, The country resembles the 
corresponding circles of Bijnor and Daranagar, having an uneven 
’surface marked by undulating ridges of poor sandy soil, which 
in the intervening valleys, and by dint of constant cultivation, 
-passes into a fair loam. The edges of the tract are scored by 
ravines, but otherwise there is little unculturable land except 
on the actual sandhills. The crops are inferior, and long fallows 
are necessary, while the population is sparse and irrigation is 
practically unknown ; though water is found at no great depth 
below the surface, wells are difficult to construct, and consequently 
the villages depend entirely on good and seasonable rains. 

Under such conditions it is only natural that the development 
of the pargana should have reached but a moderately high standard. 
In 1836 the cultivated area was but 31,474 acres, and thirty 
years later the total had risen to 40,383 acres, though the 
increase was in part due to the inclusion of revenue-free lands 
that had been hitherto omitted. For the five years ending in 
1906 the average was 43,469 acres or 66 per cent, of the whole, 
the improvement being very satisfactory in view of the 
deteriorated condition of the khadir. There had also been a 
-marked' expansion of the double-cropped area, which averaged 
42*8 per cent, of the net cultivation. The land returned as 
1 1^263 but of this 2^450 acres are covered 
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‘Witli water and 2^673 acres occupied by .-village sites^ roads, and 
the like; the remainder is, however, more extensive than in any 
other pargana of the district, and the large proportion of uncultur- 
able waste is a fair index of the capabilities of the tract. They are 
further illustrated by an analysis of the soils, as classified at the 
last settlement: 42*5 per cent, is loam, 9 per cent, clay, and all 
the remainder hhwr or hhur sawai^ the last two being even more 
prevalent than in pargana Bij nor. The so-called culturable area 
aggregates 11,091 acres or 16*9 per cent, of the whole; but this 
includes groves, 475 acres, and new fallow and laud prepared 
for sugarcane, 4,616 acres, as well as old fallow and culturable 
waste proper. Some extension of tillage is possible, but it is 
certain that much of the land shown as available is too poor to 
yield a profitable outturn. 

Irrigation is almost unknowni in ordinary years, the total 
average being but 151 acres, or less than that of any other 
pargana save Kiratpiir. This small amount is devoted to garden 
crops, for in the Malin valley and the hhadir none is required, 
while in the hangar none is obtainable. The crop returns show 
a marked deficiency of the more valuable staples, though there 
has been a distinct improvement of late years in this respect. 
In the Jcharif harvest, which averages 28,468 acres as compared 
with a rahi area of 20,493 acres, 31-3 per cent, is occupied by 
bajra and arhar in combination, 24*7 per cent, by rice, 16*4 
per cent, by sugai'cane, and the rest by the pulses, cotton, maize, 
coarse millets and ji^ar grown for folder. In the rabi 52*2 per 
cent, is taken up by barley, either sown alone or mixed with 
gram and wheat, 3 T9 per cent, by wheat, and 7*7 per cent, by 
gram. The amount of wheat has immensely increased, to the 
great advantage of the tract, but the j)redomiiiance of barley is 
almost as marked as in the centre and south of the tahsil. 

The jcargana possesses a fine body of cultivators, consisting 
principally of Jats and Eawas, after whom come Chauhans 
Chamars, Sainis, Sheikhs and Gujars. In 1906 the area recorded 
in holdings was 47,599 acres, and of this only 6*5 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors, occupancy tenants holding 29*6, 
and tenants-at-will 63*1 per cent., - the small remainder being 
ex-proprietary cultivation or rent-free. More than half the pargana 
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is still held on grain rents, while the cash rates vary greatly 
throughout the tract, being very much higher in the Malin valley 
than elsewhere. At the present time the average is Rs. 4-4-3 
per acre for occupancy tenants and Rs. 5-3-9 for tenants-at-will, 
while shihnisj who hold about three per cent, of the area, pay 
Rs. 5-12-3. Details of the revenue demand at the various 
settlements will be found in the appendix. At the last revision 
an enhancement of about 27 per cent, w^as taken, but in spite of 
this the incidence is extremely low as compared with the rest of 
the district, this being only natural in view of the characteristics 
of the tract.* The total demand varies from time to time by 
reason of the numerous alluvial m%hals, 68 in all, which w'era 
last assessed in 1904 at Rs. 9,551. 

The 165 villages of the pargana are at present divided 
into 439 ri%hals, of which 138 are held in single, and 255 in 
joint mmindari tenure, 28 are perfect, and nine imperfect 
fObUidari) and the remaining nine are bhaiyachara. The 
proprietors are chiefly Banias, Bishnois, Sheikhs, Jats, Brahmans 
and Tagas. The principal resident landowners are the Bishnois 
of Muhammadpur, and the Banias and Brahmans of Mandawar. 
The Jats of Sahanpur own a considerable estate, and several 
villages belong to the Haldaur family and to the Muftis of 
Kiratpur. The pargana is said to have been re-settled by 
Agarwal Banias at a very early date, and the possessions of this 
caste are by no means of recent origin, though they have in many 
cases acquired the lands till lately held by Jats, Kayasths and 
Chauhans. 

The population l\as fluctuated repeatedly during the past 
half century. In 1853 it numbered 38,707 souls, and this 
dropped to 35,873 in 1865, only to rise in 1872 to 37,962 ; it 
again fell in 1881 to 35,999, but rose ten years later to 40,185. 
At the last census in 1901 the pargana contained 39,318 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 18,964 were females. The total included 28,338 
Hindus, 9,320 Musalmans, and 1,660 others, chiefly members of 
the Arya Samaj. The only town is Mandawar, and besides this- 
Muhammadpur is a considerable village and has been separately 
d^cribedjtwo other villages, Indarpur and Muqimpur, contain: 
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more than a thousand inhabitants. Means of communicatioii 
are distinctly poor as compared with the rest of the district. 
The railway skirts the extreme northern border, with stations at 
Chandok and Balawali ; but the few roads are of an inferior 
description, and comprise those from Bijnor to Mandawar and 
Nagal, and from Kiratpur to Mandawar and Raoli ferry over 
the Gauges. 

The pargana has little history of its own. It was known by 
its present name in the days of Akbar, when the zamindars were 
show'B as Bais, though this is probably a corruption for Vaish or 
Banias. With the rest of the district it passed into the hands of 
the Eohillas in 1748, from the Rohillas to the Nawab Wazir in 
1774; and from the Na^mb Wazir to the British in 1801. 

MEMOiSr, pargana Kxratpuh, tahsil Najieabab. 

A large agricultural village on the eastern borders of the 
pargana, standing in 29^ 32' N. and 78° 16' E., a mile east of 
the unmetalled road from Bijnor to Najibabad, six miles south- 
west from the latter, and 15 miles from the district headquarters. 
The village lands extend westwards from the Chhoiya river, 
which forms the boundary of the pargana, and cover an area 
of 1,048 acres, of which some 900 acres are cultivated ; the 
revenue is Re. 2,030, and the proprietors are Saiyids holding in 
bhaiyaohara tenure ; in addition to this village, they own a con- 
siderable property in the pargana. The place possesses a post- 
office and an upper primary school, but is otherwise unimport- 
ant; the population at the last census numbered 1,743 persons, of 
whom 1,243 were Musalmans. 

Adjoining Memon on the west is the larger village of 
Banehra, which in 1901 contained 2,582 inhabitants, including 
1,561 Musalmans. It contains an upper primary school and a 
small bazar in which markets are held weekly. 


MORDHxiJ, pargana and tahsil Najibabad. 

This is the name commonly given to a small but ancient 
ruined fort, standing in 29° 40' N. and 78° 26' E,, on the east 
side of the road leading from Najibabad to Kotdwara, at a 
distance of six miles north-east from the tahsil headquarters. It 
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ia situated in the village of Chanclanwala; and is shown in the’ 
maps as fort Miinawwar Jor. There can be no doubfc that the 
site is very ancient, and the whole country round for several miles 
is covered wdth traces of ruined buildings, apparently representing 
a large city of former days. The fort itself is of irregular shape, 
built on a mound overgrown with jungle. The -svalls, however, 
can still be traced, rising to a height of about 16 feet, and enclos- 
ing a space some 800 feet and 626 feet wide ; they are surrounded 
by a ditch with a breadth of 60 feet, beyond which is an outer 
rampart, while the entrance is on the eastern side. The remains 
consist principally of large bricks of the old pattern, but it is 
said that the stones of the place were carried away to build 
Patthargarh near Najibabad, and the figures of gods and 
goddesses are believed to have furnished all the temples of that 
town. Within the fort, towards the middle of the eastern side, 
is a large mound, locally known by the name of Shigri, and this 
has been conjectured to be a Buddhist stupa, though no proper 
excavation has as yet been attempted. ISTothing is known of tho 
history of the fort and city, but the name Mordhaj is presumably 
derived from Mayura Dhvaja, meaning the peacock standard, 
which is apparently the title of the founder. InOudh he himself, 
and in Bijiior his son, Pita Dhvaja, is described as a contempor- 
ary of the Pandavas, while according to another tradition hewas 
the Jain antagonist of Saiyid Salar Masaud, who fell at Bahraich. 


MXJHAMMADPUE, pargana MandaWar, tahsil .Bijatob. 

This village, officially known as Muhammadpur Deomal, 
stands in 29^ 27' N. and 78^ 8' E., at a distance of two miles 
south-west from Mandawar and six miles from Bijnor, on the 
road leading from the former j>laGe to Eaoli ferry over the Ganges. 
It is an old Jat settlement, but is no longer , held by this caste, 
the proprietors being Bishnois, who pay a revenue of Es. 1,430 ; 
the total area is 601 acres, of which some 430 acres are cultivated. 
These Bishnois have an extensive money-lending business, and 
are people of much wealth, being now the largest proprietors in 
,^.^the pargaha. The place figures in the Mutiny history of tho 
district, owing to the disturbances that were created here at an 

by-i^e Jats^ and Gu|ars - of the 
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iiBighboiirhood. It possesses a branch post-office^ a large and 
flourishing upper primary school, and a small Aveekly market. A 
considerable fair takes place hare during March in honour of Zahir 
Diwan, and another ga^heriiig is hold in the same month under 
the name of the Chhipis’ fair. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,042 souls, of whom 652 were Hindus, 346 Musalmans and no 
fewer than 1,044 of other religions, a few of them being Christians, 
but the majority belong to the Ary a Samaj. 


NAGAL, ijargcnia and tahdl IsTajibaeat). 

A small market town in the extreme east of the pargana, 
standing in 29® 40' N. and 78® 12' E,, on the high ground above 
the Ganges, which flows about a mile and a half to the west of the 
main site. Through Isagal passes a road from Bijnor and 
Manclawar to join the Plardwar road near Sabalgarh, and a 
second leads from J^ajibal^ad to the Bhainsghat ferry over the 
Ganges, the distance from Bijnor being 22 miles, and that from 
the tahsil headquarters ten miles. Isagal is said to have been 
founded about 1605 by the first Rai of Sahanpur, and there is a 
handsome well in the town, dating from the days of Aurangzeb. 
It is still owned by the Jats, who pay a revenue of Rs. 1,500, on 
a total area of 1,785 acres, of which about 630 acres are cultivated. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,387 persons, of whom 556 were 
Musalmans. The place possesses a police-station, a post-office, a 
cattle-pound, and an upper primary school. Markets are held 
weekly in the bazar, but the trade is small. A large bathing fair 
takes place annually in Kartik at Goela, an adjoining village to the 
south-west, at the point where the Ganges first becomes navigable. 


NAGINA, p%vgana and tahdl Naoina. 

ISTagina, though no longer the capital is the principal town of 
the district, and stands in 29® 26' N. and 78® 26' E., at a dis- 
tance of 19 miles from Bijnor, wdth which it is connected by a 
metalled road. Through the town runs the road from Moradabad 
to Najibabad and Hardwar, while others radiate in various direc- 
tions, leading to Kiratpur, Nihtaur, Sherkot, Afzalgarh and 
Kashipur, and Barhapiira. The main line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand railway passes the town on the west, the station being some 
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half a mile from the main site to the south-west, and approached 
by a metalled feeder road. 

Nothing is known of the foundation of the place, but it 
appears at all times to have been a Musalman town, and the name 
itself is of Persian origin, denoting the jewel in a ring. Though 
it does not figure in history, it had become of sufficient import- 
ance by the days of Akbar to give its name to a pargana ; but it 
does not seem to have risen to any prominence till the days of 
Kohilla supremacy, when the old fort was built. To the same 
period may be assigned several of the small though elegant 
mosques ; but the Jami Masjid, which is a conspicuous building 
on an elevated and well chosen site, was erected little more than 
forty years ago. In 1805 the town was sacked by the Pindaris 
under Amir Khan, as mentioned in the history of the district. 
Nagina has been the headquarters of a tahsil since the introduction 
of the British rule, and in 1817 was selected as the seat of the 
newly appointed collector of northern Moradabad. The change 
to Bijnor took place a few years later in 1824, one of the 
reasons being that the drainage of the place is somewhat deficient 
and malaria is always prevalent. The town still suffers from the 
same cause, and although there has been a considerable improve- 
ment of late years, is never very healthy. During the mutiny 
Nagina was the scene of several conflicts between the rival parties, 
and in the near vicinity the Musalmans received thoir final defeat 
at the hands of General Jones, which crushed the rising in Bijnor. 

At the first census in 1847 the population w’as 14,001 and 
though the total dropped in 1853 to 13,462, subsequent years have 
witnessed a very rapid increase. From 19,075 in 1865 it rose 
to 19,676 in 1872, and to 20,603 in 1881, while ten years later 
it was 22,150. At the last census in 1901 the number of inhabit- 
ants was 21,412, of whom 10,801 were females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 14,887 Musalmans, 6,524 
Hindus, 393 Aryas, 346 Sikhs, 229 Christians and 33 Jains. 

The town is essentially Musalman in appearance, and is 
a large and busy settlement of brick houses surrounded by 
suburbs of mud huts, while sprinkled among the buildings are 
several open spaces shaded by fine trees. The streets are for the 
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froquontod thoroughfare with good shops ou either side. The place 
is the chief commercial centre in the district, and a large trade is 
carried on in sugar, rice, cotton and other articles. Nagina has 
long been celebrated for its iron work, and in former days the 
matchlocks produced hero had a wide reputation. The special 
industries are now wood-carving in ebony, which has been already 
described in chapter 11, and the manufacture of glass phials, 
tisod by pilgrims from all parts of India to convey the sacred 
water of the Ganges from Hardwar. The glass is of greenish 
brown colour, and is made from an amalgam of reh and saltpetre. 
Among other products of the place may be mentioned cotton cloth 
of the kinds known as garha and ga^i^ hempen sacking and 
ropes, as well as la(3quered and painted goods produced in small 
quantities. 

The chief public buildings of I^agina comprise the old Pathaii 
fort, in which the tahsil and registration office are located ; the 
dispensary, a fine brick structure standing on a raised and open 
site in the south-eastern outskirts of the town, on land confiscated 
after the mutiny, a first class police-station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, and a large middle vernacular school. A primary school 
is maintained by the municipality, which also gives grants-in-aid 
to eight other schools, one of these being for girls. To the east of 
the town, between the main site and the railway station, flows the 
Nagina canal, close to which is a small inspection bungalow. 

The town has been admiiiistererl as a mxmicipality since 18G6, 
and the board consists of twelve members, of wdiom nine are 
elected and three appointed by Government. The income is 
derived mainly from the usual octroi tax on imports, the only 
other items of any importance being the receipts from the cattle- 
pound and the sale of manure. Details of the annual income and 
expenditure for each year since 1891 will be found in the appen- 
dix."^ Several large and influential landowners reside in Nagina, 
the principal families being those at present represented by Mir 
Al-i-Ali, a Saiyid who has extensive estates in this pargana and 
Barhapura; Dalip Singh, the head of the Jat Chaudhris ; Sahu 
Bisheshar Nath, the chief member of a flourishing firm of bankers ; 
and Lala Makhan Lai, another Bania, who holds five villages and 
# Appendix, table XVI. 
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shares in five others in the Nagina pargana. A bench of four 
honorary magistrates sits in the town, for the trial of petty' 
criminal cases arising within municipal limits. 


I 



NAGINA parganaj tahsil NagusTA- 

TMs pargana forms the western portion of the tahsil, being 
bounded on the east by Barhaxmra, the dividing line for the most 
part being the Khoh river ; to the north lies pargana Najibabacl^^ 
to the west Akbarabad and Bijnor, and to the south Nihtaur and 
Dhampur. The total area is 62,700 acres or nearly 93 square miles. 

The pargana lies in the very centre of the district, and is a 
tract of great natural fertility, though somewhat diversified in its 
physical characteristics. The eastern portion, comprising about 
one-third of the whole, consists of the low alluvial hhadir of the 
Khoh, a river which flows in a wide sandy bed, full of quicksands, 
rendering its j)assag 0 difficult and dangerous except at a few well- 
known places. Owing to the heavy floods by which the river is 
swollen from time to time, the villages on its banks are in some 
measure precarious, and a large number of them are treated as 
alluvial, but further inland the cultivation is fairly stable. This 
broad hhadir terminates in a well defined bank, along the crest 
of which runs the road from Moradabad to Hardwar, passing 
through the town of Nagina. The upland tract is to some extent . 
uniform, but is subdivided into two portions by the Gangan 
river, which flows from north to south in a deep bed. The land 
to the east of the stream is far richer than that to the west, though 
the advantage is mainly due to the existence of canal irrigation. 
To the west the land lies higher, there are no canals, and in many 
places wells are difficult to construct, although water is found at 
no great distance from the surface. Besides the Gangan, several 
other streams are included in the drainage system. One of these 
is the Karula, which takes its rise close to the Nagina railway 
station, and flows southwards through the eastern uxclands. In the 
north-west is the Pilkhala, a small tributary of the Gangan, which 
for a short distance separates this pargana from Najibabad, and 
further south another insignificant stream joins the Gangan on 
■ the left bank, a mile above the bridge on the Bijnor road. 
Through the south-west portion flows the Ban with its several 
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minor branokes^ the chief of which is the Banra^ forming the 
boundary between Nagina and Bijnor. The Ban is at times 
liable to flooding, but owing to the depths of its channel does 
little damage to the laud in its neighbourhood. The eiffects of 
flooding ai'e in fact only to be seen in the khadir^ where not only 
the Khoh, but also its small tributaries, such as the Paodhoi and 
the Budhi, ^ are apt to inundate the villages on their banks in 
years of heavy rainfall. According to the soil classification of 
the last settlement no less than 68 per cent, of the entire pargana 
is a good loam, while 30 per cent, is shown as clay, and only 11 
per cent, as sandy or inferior loam, the bhur soils ‘of the western 
pargaiias being here practically unknown. 

In former clays ISTagina suflfered to some extent from over- 
assessment, probably owing to the fact of its inherent richness. 
In 1836 cultivated area was 39^229 acres, and this rose to 
43,713 acres at the survey of 1865, though the increase was par- 
tially due to the resumption of revenue-free lands, which had 
formexdy been omitted. During the currency of the tenth settle- 
ment, the extension of cultivation was very small, amounting to 
only 2*38 per cent, ; in the better lands the area was almost sta- 
tionary, bnt there had been a marked improvement in the west- 
ern uplands, though on the other hand the khadir had deteriorat- 
ed. Since the settlement the development of the pargana has 
been more rapid, for during the five years ending in 1906 the 
average area under the plough w^as 46,378 acres or 73:9 per cent, 
of the whole. The introduction of the canal is partially respons- 
ible for this, and is certainly the cause of the large increase in 
the double-cropped area, which now averages 9,409 acx*es or 20*3 
per cent, of the cultivation. Of the remainder, 7,122 acres or 11*4 
per cent, are shown as barren, and 9,200 acres or 14*7 per cent, 
as culturable, but both those figures are in some measure decep- 
tive, as of the former 2,648 acres ai*e covered with water and 
3,045 acres occupied by village sites, buildings and roads, leav- 
ing only 1,430 acres as unfit for cultivation ; while of the latter 
1,010 acres are under groves and 2,750 acres are current fallow, 
so that only 5,440 acres remained as culturable waste and old 
fallow, the proportion being too small to admit of much further 
extension, except perhaps in the more or less precarious villages of 
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the khadir. The average irrigated area is 7,425 acres or 16 per 
cent, of the cultivation, and this figure is only exceeded in par- 
gana Burhpur. No less than 6,820 acres are watered from the 
canals, the other sources of supply being but seldom utilised. 
Wells are unusually scarce, and there are no tanks of any 
size or importance, with the possible excex>tions of that near 
Banwaripur. The canal system has already been described in 
chapter II, and its importance may be estimated from the 
fact that in 1870 the area thus irrigated was only 1,390 
.•acres. ■ : ' 

As is generally the case in this district, the kharij harvest 
very largely exceeds the rabi in point of area, the former averag- 
ing 35,763, and the latter 19,869 acres. Eice is the great staple, 
..amounting to 56T per cent, of the Jcharif area, and next comes 
sugarcane with 20 per cent., an extraordinarily high proportion. 
The remainder of the harvest consists chiefly in cotton, 6T per 
cent, and the coarser pulses and millets ; there is a small but 
increasing amount of maize, and in the higher lands to the west 
Tyajra is not uncommonly grown. The principal rabi crop*is 
wheat, which by itself constitutes 43T per cent, of the area soVvn. 
It is followed by barley, either grown alone or in combination, 
with 25 per cent., and gram with 13*7 per cent., the rest being 
chiefly oilseeds, masur and garden crops. 

The standard of husbandry is very high, and is probably 
nob surpassed in any other part of the district. The cultivators 
.are mainly Chauhans and Jats, and after them come Sainis, 
Chamars, Sheikhs, Tagas and Brahmans. The total area included 
in holdings in 1906 was 49,210 acres, and of this 12*8 per cent, 
was in the hands of proprietors, either as sir or khudkasht, 36T 
per cent, was held by tenants with rights of occupanoy, and 50 
j>er ceiit. by tenants-at-will, the remainder being either rent-free 
ior in the possession of ex-proprietors. Cash rents prevail over 
about two-thirds of the area, and vary according to the nature of 
the land. On an average they are higher than in any other part 
^f the district, occupancj tenants paying Es. 7-4-7 per acre, and 
; tenants-at-will Es. 9-5-1 : the area sublet is 44 per cent, of the 
whole and this seldom includes the best land, the average rental 
teing The revenue demand at successive 
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settlements will be found in the appendix,* At the last revision 
M 1902 only a small enhancement was taken, amounting to CyQ 
per cent, on the expiring revenue, but the incidence is higher than 
in any other pargana.f There are 51 wxihals on the alluvial 
register, last assessed in 1906 at Rs. 3,365. 

The pargana contains in all 302 villages, at present divided 
into 680 mahals. Of the latter, 216 are owned by single pro^ 
prietors, 237 are joint mmindarif 47 are bhaiyachara^ 4-1 are 
imperfect -pattidari, and 27 are held in the perfect form of the 
same tenure, while the remaining 12 are revenue-free. The pro- 
prietors are mainly Saiyids, Rajputs, Sheikhs, Tagas, Jats and 
Banias, while Chaiihans and Bishnois own small estates. The 
largest landholdei* is Mir Al-i-Ali, the head of a wealthy Saiy id 
family of Nagina, who has 18 villages and seven m^vhals assessed 
at Rs. 10,876. Next conies Kunwar Digbijal Singh of the Taga 
family with 19 villages paying Rs. 9,370 , the Raja of Kashipur 
with eight villages, the Jat Chau Ihris of Nagina with six villages 
and four oiiahalSf Sahu Bisheshar Nath of Nagiria with ten 
villages and five mahals, Lai a Makhan Lai, another Bania, with 
three villages and five mahcils, and Raja Harbans Singh of 
Haldaur with three villages. The Banias have largely increased 
their estates of late years, chiefly at the expense of Pathans and 
other Musalmans, The Saiyids of Pitanheri at one time owned 
a great number of villages, but have been steadily losing ground’ 
for many years. 

The population of the pargana has risen rapidly since 1853., 
when it numbered 61,178 souls. The total was 69,681 in 1865, 
and 74,708 in 1872 ; and though it dropped in 1831 to 71,569, ten 
years later it was 79,234, giving a density of 784 persons to the 
s.|uare mile. At the last census of 1901 the pargana contained 
77,628 inhabitants, of whom 37,366 were females. Classified' 
by religions, there ^vere 43,969 Hindus, 32,380 Musalmans, and^ 
1,170 others, chiefly Aryas> Christians and Jains. The only 
town is Nagina itself, and few of the villages have large popula- 
tion, the chief being Hargampur and Raipur Sadat. The tract 
is well supplied with means of communication, being traversed 
from south to north by the railway, with stations at Puraihi,. 


^ Api)endix, table IX. j, f Ai>peadix, table X* 
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The south-western corner of 


Nagina and Bunclki, A metalled road connects Nagina with 
Bijnor, and through the town passes that from Moradabad If) 
Najibabad. Other roads lead to Sherkot, Afzalgarh, Barhapura^ 
Kotdwara^ Kiratpur and Niktaur, while the western portion is 
served by the roads from Nihtaur to Kiratpur and Najibabad. 

The pargana has undergone practically no change since the 
days of Akbar, when it was one of the subdivisions of the 
Sambhal sm^Jcar. In 1802 the area was largely increased by the 
addition of Islamabad, but the constitution of Barhapura in 1844 
reduced it to its original size. 


. NAGIKA tahsiL 

This is the eastern subdivision of the district, and comprises 
an irregularly shaped tract of country, extending westwards from 
the Phika river, which generally forms the boundary between 
this district and those of Naini Tal and Moradabad, to the 
borders of the Najibabad and Bijnor tahsils. To the south lie the 
Nihtaur and Dhampur parganas of the Dhampur tahsil, and on 
the north the boundary runs along the submontane road, which now 
belongs to GarhwaL The tahsil contains the three parganas of 
Nagina, Barhapura and Afzalgarh, each of which has been sepa- 
rately described : the total area is 290,188 acres or 453*4 square 
miles. 

It its physical aspects the country presents widely different 
characteristics. All along the northern border runs a belt of forest,, 
continually decreasing in area with the spread of cultivation, 
except in the extreme east, where the Eehar reserved forest 
extends southwards for several miles. This tract resembles in some 
degree the Bhabar of Naini Tal, and is drained by the Khoh, Eam- 
ganga, Phika and many .tributary streams, most of which are 
hill torrents, dry for a large portion of the year, but swollen to 
a considerable volume during the rains. South of the forest lies 
a low alluvial belt of varying character, highly cultivated in the 
south, but subject in the north to recurring periods of acute 
depression. West of the Khoh the level rises, pargana Kagina 
‘ being included in the eastern uplands, a densely populated and 
wen developed stretct of country, with a fertile soil and a fairly 
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extends into the central uplands, which are drained by the Ban 
and Gangan, and have a heavier soil, admirably suited for the 
growth of late rice. 

The difference between pargana Naghia and the rest of tho 
tahsil is further exemplified in the matter of communications. 
The former is traversed by the railway, with stations at Puraini, 
Nagina and Bundki, and also possesses a number of good roads, 
the chief of which is the metalled road from Nagina to Bijnor, 
while otliDrs lead from Nagina to Kiratpur, Najibabad, Nihtaur 
and Moradabad, the south-western portion being farther served 
by those from Nihtaur to Kiratpur and Najibabad. East of 
Nagina, however, roads are few and indifferent, and access to 
this remote tract is rendered more difficult by the presence of 
the many rivers and streams. One road leads from Nagina to 
Kashipur, crossed at Afzalgarh by that from Dhampur to Kala- 
garh on tho Garhwal border, and giving off a branch from Eehar 
to Dharamandi ; a second goes to Barhapura and Kalu Shahid ; 
a third runs from Najibabad to Barhapura and Kalagarh, and a 
fourth connects Bundki station with Kot Qadir and Kotdwara. 
The rivers are crossed by ferries, of which a list will be found in 
the appendix, while the position of the roads is shown on the mai>. 

The only important town in the tahsil is the municipality 
of Nagina. Act XX of 1856 is in force at Afzalgarh, and was 
formerly applied to Barhapura, QasimpurGarhi, and Eehar, which 
wnth Kot Qadir may bo described as small market towns with no 
manufactures and few points of interest. Mention of the larger 
villages has been made in the various pargana articles. The 
schools, markets, fairs, and post-offices of the tahsil arc shown in 
separate lists in the appendix. 

The population increased steadily from the time of the first 
census to 1891. In 1853 the number of inhabitants was 140,496, 
rising to 161,762 in 1865, to 165,115 in 1872, to 170,076 in 1881, 
and to 183,147 ten years later. Then a decline sot in, especially 
ia the eastern portion. The enumeration of 1901 showed a total of 
only 166,898, of whom 74,683 were females. This decrease clearly 
illustrated the general deterioration of Afzalgarh and Barhapura, 
which reached such a j>oint that a revision of the revenue, accom- 
panied by substantial reductions, "was found necessary. Of the 
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total x30imlatioTi, 96,295 were Hindus, 58,350 Musalmans, 874 
Ary as, 1,014 Sikhs, 291 Christians and 74 Jains. The principal 
Hindu castes are Chamars, numbering 25,047 ; Rajputs, 20,268, of 
whom 19,766 were recorded as Chauhans ; Jats, 6,023 ; and Saiiiis, 
5,372. Then come Mails, Brahmans, Galariyas, Kahars, Banias, 
Barhais and Kumhars, all occurring in numbers exceeding two 
thousand. Among the Musalmans Julahas largely preponderate 
with a total of 16,856, and they are followed by Sheikhs, 9,514, 
Telis, 3,441, Saiyids, Faqirs, Behnas, Pathans, Dhobis and Jhojhas. 

Only 44 per cent, of the population were returned as actu- 
ally dependent on agriculture, though this does not include the 
many persons who are engaged in cultivation as a subsidiary 
means of subsistence. Nearly 11 per cent, are occupied in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth and similar fabrics, ten per cent, in 
general labour, six per cent, in the supply of food and drink, and 
next come workers in timber and other forest produce and those 
who derive their support from cattle-breeding and pasture. The 
number of mendicants was no less than 6,084, though even this 
figure w-as largely surpassed in Dhampur. The manufactures of 
Nagina are of considerable importance, the town being the chief 
industrial centre of the district. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-powered joint magistrate or deputy collector. The tahsil- 
dar is stationed at Nagina, where also is the court of the munsif, 
whose jurisdiction includes the whole tahsil. There is a bench of 
four ‘honorary magistrates at Nagina, but only for the trial of 
cases occurring within the municipality. For police purposes 
there are stations at Nagina, Barhapura, Afzalgarh and Rehar, the 
circles of which in the case of the two first are conterminous with 
the parganas of the same name, while in future there will also ])e 
a single thana for Afzalgarh, as it is proposed to abolish that in 
existence at Rehar and to form the entire area into a singb 
charge. 


NAJIBABAD, pargana and Pilisil Najibabad. 

The place which gives it^ name to the pargana and tahsil is 
- a large town standing in 29® 37^ N. and 78® 21' E., at an eleva- 
tion of about 876 feet above the level of the sea, and at a distanpa 
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of 21 miles north-east from Bijnor* It is connected by nnmC"- 
talled roads with Bijnor on the south-west,. Nihtaur on the south, 
Nagina on the south-east, Kot Qadir on the east, Kotdwara on 
the north-east, and Hard war on the north-west, while from the 
last a branch goes to Xagal, taking off a short distance beyond 
Sahanpur. The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway 
passes to the south of the town, the station being half a mile from 
the main site, and from this point a branch line runs to Kotdwara, 
cdosely following the road to that place. 

Along the north-eastern outskirts flows the Malin rivei'> 
though most of the town stands high, well above the flood bank ; 
but owing to the close proximity of the forest, which renders the 
rainfall very heavy, and perhaps also because of the large number 
of pilgrims who pass through Najibabad on their way to Har- 
dwar, the place has the reputation of being unhealthy. The sani- 
tary condition are, however, satisfactory, since the area is well 
drained by the many ravines and channels leading down to the 
river. The town is built mostly of mud, but there is a fair pro- 
portion of brick buildings. The chief bazar stanrls in the Munir- 
ganj and Bara Bazar mibhallas^ at the junction of the Bijnor and 
Nagina roads, and consists of a brick-paved square, in which 
markets are held three times a week. Najibabad is of consider- 
able commercial importance, being a dep6t between the upper 
Doab on one side and the hills on the other* The principal arti- 
cles of commerce are cloth, salt, sugar, grain, timber and other 
forest produce. The manufactures of the place, which are mostly 
exported to the hills, include vessels of all kinds and metals, 
iron, copper, bell-metal and brass. Besides these, quantities of 
cotton cloth, both garJm blankets, shoes and other arti- 

cles of personal or domestic use are made here. Thei’e is also 
a considerable manufacture of baskets woven from split bamboos, 
the commonest being the ha wars in which pilgrims carry the Ganges 
water from Hardwar. The sweetmeats of ISTajibabad too have a 
■wide reputation, while the place is also known for its carts, and in 
former days was celebrated for the excellence of its matchlocks. 

The town was founded in the days of Rohilla supremacy, and 
I derives its name from Najib-ud-daula, who removed the head- 
j quarters of the pargana hither from Jalalabad. He also built in 
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1765 the great fort of Patthargarh or Najafgarh, which stands 
about a mile and a half to the east. This building, now in ruins^ 
is constructed of brick and stone, the latter having been taken, 
it is said, from the more ancient castle of Mordhaj. It is square 
in plan, and is surrounded by an embattled wall, with bastions 
at each angle ; there are gateways on each side, the chief being 
that opening towards the town. Within are a few palm trees, 
and the remains of considerable buildings, half hidden among the 
jungle which has grown up. The tomb of Najib-ud-daula stands 
to the south of the town, while to the north is that of his brother, 
Jahangir Khan, which was constructed in 1173 H. The name of 
jSTajib-ud-daula’s son is preserved in the mulialla of Zabitaganj, 
which comprises the eastern portion of the town. There are 
several other old buildings, the chief being the palace of the 
Nawabs in the north-eastern quarter. It is now used for the tahsil 
offices, but litjtle remains of the former structure except the fine 
carved entrance and a small portion of the frontage. Within is a 
large court^'^“ where the dispensary, registration office and the 
police-station are also located. Opposite the gateway in the 
centre of the square are the remains of the Nawab^s nauhat-khana^ 
^d immediately to the north-east is a fine garden, which was 
laidoutby NawabMuin-ud-din,the grandson of Najib-ud-daula, 

* and his nephew Jalal-ud-din. The garden contains a spacious 
building knoTO as theKothi Mubarak Bunyad, so called because a 
son was born to Jalal-ud-din on the day when he began to build 
it ; the place is now used as a rest-house. In the Nawab-tola there 
is an old baradari^ which is now in a ruinous condition, and the 
town also contains a number of mosques and other buildings 
of little architectural importance. The town was sacked by the 
Marathas in 1772, and in 1774 it passed into the hands of the 
Kawab Wazir of Oudh. Its importance then declined, and when 
Captain Hardwicke visited Najibabad in 1796, he found that it 
had already fallen into decay. Nawab Muin-ud-din Elian took 
up his residence here in 1801, after the cession of the district, 
and his son was Mahmud Elan, whose conduct in the Mutiny 
has been described in chapter. W When the town was reoccupied 
. in 1858 the palace of the Nawab was destroyed, and the whole 
' " ' giten n£ to , 
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In addition to the public institutions already mentioned, 
Najibabad possesses a post-office, a cattle-poond, and a middle 
vernacular school. There are eight primary aided schools sup- 
ported by the municipality, and two similar schools for girls. 
In addition to these there is an anglo-vernacular school teaching 
up to the middle standard, which was opened in July 1892, 
through Mission agency, and is known as the Bullock school ; 
it is housed in a good masonry building which was erected by 
subscription, and is supported partly from private funds and 
partly from grants made both by the municipality and by 
Government, 

The population of the town numbered 19,999 persons in 1853, 
but the two following enumerations witnessed a decline, the total 
dropping to 19,657 in 1865, and to 17,418 in 1872. Since that 
time it has steadily increased, the number reaching 17,750 in 1881, 
and 19,410 in 1891, while at the last census Najibabad contained 
19,568 inhabitants, of whom 10,005 were females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 9,335 Hindus, 9,957 Musalmans, 
207 Jains, 36 Christians, and 33 Ary as and Sikhs. 

Since 1866 the town has been administered as a municipality, 
and its aflFairs are now managed by a board of eleven members, 
of whom ten are elected. The income is derived principally 
from an octroi tax on imports, and the only other receipts of 
importance are rents of houses and bazar dues, and the sums 
derived from the cattle-pound and the sale of manures. Details 
of the income and expenditure for each year since 1891 -will be 
found in the appendix.'** 


NAJIBABAD parganaj tahsU Najibabad. 

This is the largest of all the parganas of the district, and 
forms the northern portion of the Najibabad tahsil". It stretches 
northwards from the borders of Kiratpur, Akbarabad and 
Nagina to the submontane road which marks the boundary of 
Garhwal, and extends westwards from Barhapura to the river 
Ganges. The total area, which is liable to vary slightly from 
time to time on account of fluvial action, is 160,169 acres or 250 
square miles. ^ 


# Appeadix, tatk XVI. 
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The greater part of the pargaiia- consists of forest, which 
covers about 97,800 acres. This iiiclii-ies the reserved forest oir 
and around the low hills of Chaadi in the extreme north, 45,802- 
acres in extent, of which an account has been given^ in chapter I, 
as well as the large expanse of private forest stretching all along 
the northern border, and belonging mainiy to the Jat family of 
Sahanpur, Much of the land hasv been reclaimed of late years, but 
the villages are mere clearings in the jungle and are exposed to the 
ravages of wild animals. The influence of the forest also affects the 
agricultural conditions of the or open country, especially on its^ 
norbherii limits. Thera are in all 58 forest villages, 45 of which 
are part of the Sahanpur estate : in some there is fairly continuous' 
cultivation by resident tenants, in others anly tobacco is grown 
by cultivators who retire to their villages in the des during the 
rains, and in a good many there is no cultivation at all, the 
income consisting in grazing dues and the sale of forest produce. 
Below the Chandi hills, the jungle belt is a country with an 
irregular surface, cut up by numerous streams and torrent beds, 
with large patches of open grass interspersed among the tree forest. 
The soil iS' usually of a good quality, and yields a fairly 
abundant return when cultivated, though the la 3 k of adequate- 
protection is a great drawback. The rivers and streams of this 
tract have already been mentioned in chapter I. The Paili, 
Eawasan and Kotawali Eao join the Ganges within the forest 
area, but the others continue their course into the cultivated 
plains to the south, dividing them into several di-stinct portions. 
The northern limit of the des is a line drawn through Bhogpiir and 
Bhaguwala, and terminating a short distance north of IsTagal. All 
the northern villages are more or less affected by the forest, the 
influence of which is seen in a heavy rainfall, enabling the fertile 
soil to obtain and retain an abundance of moisture, so as to preclude 
the necessity for artificial irrigation ; while at the same time the 
climate is indifferent, the inroads of wild animals are extensive, 
and great labour has ta be expended in keeping back the jungle. 
A marked improvement has, ho'wever, been elfi'cted of late years,, 
" and the natural disadvantages have been greatly reduced ; popula- 
tion is, on the increase, and the superior crops are grown far more 
e^t^^vely was formerly the case* - 
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Beginning from the west^ tbe first tract of the open country is 
a narrow strip of alluvial land on the banks of the Ganges^ with 
a fairly fertile soil but ’little cultivation* This terminates in 
a precipitous cliff from 50 to 80 feet in height, broken her© 
and there by deep and irregular ravines known locally as kholas. 
From this high bank there stretches inland a broad plateau, with 
a loam and clay soil and a generally level surface* Irrigation 
is almost impossible hero, owing to the great depth at which water 
is found, but there is none of the inferior sandy soil which charac- 
terises the adjoining portion of Kiratpur to the south, except in 
a few villages on the very border of that pargana. This upland 
tract extends as far as the Lakharhan and its tributaries, the 
Katra and Sukha nala, along which the ground is uneven and the 
soil somewhat sandy. Beyond the Lakharhan the level drops, 
and the country changes into a wide plain with a firm and rich 
soil of loam and clay, steadily improving in quality up to the 
town of Najibabad. This is traversed by the Malin and it branches, 
the Eatnal on the west and the liiwari on the east* The valley 
of the Malin is extremely rich, but the action of the river is 
more violent than in the parganas to the south, so that many of 
the villages on its banks have been brought on to the alluvial 
register. The cultivation is of a very fine description, the 
hulk of the tenants being Rawas and Sainis. Next to the Malin 
valley comes that of the Chhoiya, a small w^atercourse which 
rises at Samipur, and thence flows south-west along the boundary 
of the pargana to leave it at Bulchandpur, The country 
along its banks is of a poorer quality than that of the Malin 
tract, the soil being lighter and far less fertile; the stream is 
dry for the greater part of the year, and its floods are of small 
dimensions, so that the land is not enriched by any fertile 
deposit such as constantly renovates the soil of the Malin 
basin. In the extreme south-eastern corner of the pargana flow 
the Gangan and its small affluents, the Katheni and Pilkhala. 
The land here resembles the adjoining portion of pargana Nagina, 
lying very low, highly cultivated, and producing mainly rice. 
As a whole, the des is a rich country, its great natural fertility 
bmng enhanced by the presence of an unusually skilled body 
of cultivators ; 51 per cent, of the soil is loam, 80 per cent. 
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clay, and tho remamder the light soil known as hlmr sawai, 
the area of true hhnr being quite insignificant. 

In 1836 there was hardly any cultivation in the forest tract, 
while that of the des amounted to 23,901 acres. At the tenth 
settlement the latter had risen to 35,942, while the figure for 
the whole pargana was 39,736 acres. The subsequent development 
has been remarkable, for during the five years ending in 1906 
the average area under tillage was 53,502 acres or 33*4 
per cant, of the entire pargana. The increase has been great 
everywhere, but especially in the forest tract, and it is impossible 
to say how far the process may be contained under favourable 
circumstances. Of the remaining area, 90,402 acres w^ere classed 
as culturable, and 16,265 acres as barren. The former includes 
practically all the forest and is therefore but a conventional 
term ; there are 5,816 acres of new fallow and land prepared 
for sugarcane, and 721 acres under groves, the rest being shown 
as old fallow, 7,626 acres or culturable waste, 76,240 acres. 
Similarly the barren area comprises land covered with water, 
8,058 acres, and that occupied by sites, buildings, roads, railways 
and the like, 4,309 acres ; the remaining 3,899 acres are doubtless 
unfit for cultivation, but probably this amount is far short 
of the mark. 

The hharif harvest averages 35,649 acres and the rahi 30,928 
acres. The latter shows a very remarkable increase, mainly 
due to the greater frequency of double-cropping, which averages 
22*5 per cent, of the net area under tillage, and in many 
years has far exceeded this figure. Eioo comes first among 
the hharif staples, amounting to 45*5 per cent, of the harvest, 
and then cotton, 17*8 percent. The latter proportion is the 
highest in the district, the reason probably being that this crop 
is the leaj^t liable to damage by wild animals, and is conse- 
quently in favour in the forest villages. Sugarcane takes the 
third place with 13*5 per cent,, the area having greatly expanded 
of late; the rest of the harvest consists in the coarse pulses 
and millets, juar grown as fodder, and hajra mixed with arhar 
in the lighter soils. In the rahi the rapid spread of wheat 
' fi is very significant, this crop now composing 50*6 per cent, 
of the area sown. Theniollow barley, alone and in combination, 
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with 13*2, gram with 10*8, and oilseeds, chiefly laid and 
sarson^ with 12-8 per cent. Irrigation is seldom practised in the 
open country, though in the forest tract considerable areas 
are watered by damming the small streams, the Malin and 
Eawasan being freely utilised* On an average, 3,930 acres, or 7*5 
l>er cent, of the cultivation, are irrigated, 2,573 acres being 
supplied by the rivers ; wells are scarce, but in the country east 
of the Lakharhan they can be dug without difficulty if required, 
though in normal years they are used solely for garden crops. 

The cultivators of the pargana are chiefly Jats, Chauhans, 
Chamars, Sainis, Sheikhs and Eawas, while many other castes are 
found in small numbers. The ti'act has thus the advantage of a 
first-rate body of tenants, the Sainis and Eawas being the best 
husbandmen in the district, while the Jats are little inferior; 
the Chauhans occur principally in the east, and though sometimes 
cultivators of a high order, are generally apathetic and unenter- 
prising. In 1906 the total area included in holdings was 57,962 
acres, and of this 8*2 per cent, was held by proprietors as sir 
or khwdkashty 25*75 per cent, by occupancy tenants, and 65*4 
per cent* by tenants-at-will. About half the area is held at 
cash rents, and the rates vary considerably according to the 
locality ; they are highest in the valleys of the Malin and 
Gangan and lowest in the precarious forest villages and in the 
sandy tract adjoining Kiratpur. On an average tenants, whether 
with or without rights of occupancy, pay Es. 4-11-8 per acre, 
this being generally below the district average. About 4*3 
per cent, of the land is sublet, shikmi tenants paying Es. 6-9-2. 
The revenue demand of the pargana at successive settlements 
will be found in the appendix,^ At the last revision an 
enhancement of about 38 per cent, on the expiring demand wms 
taken, but the incidence is by no means high, and much lower 
than in the rest of the tahsiLf There are 16 alluvial mahals 
in the pargana, last assessed in 1903 at a revenue of Es. 6,370. 

There are altogether 239 villages in the pargana, at 
present divided into 362 mahals. Of the latter 98 are held 
in single, and 228 in joint zamindari tenure ; five are perfect, 
and 15 imperfect pattidarif eight are hhaiyaGhara, four are 
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Government property, and four are revenue-free. The largest 
share is held by Jats, and after them come Banias, Sheikhs, 
Pathans, Chauhans, Saiyids and Khattris. The Chauhans, Brah- 
mans, and other village communities have lost heavily of late 
years, and in most cases their lands have passed into the 
possession of Banias. Several wealthy Bania families reside 
at Kajibafcad and Kiratpur, the chief being' represented by 
Sahn Har Prasad, who owns 24 villages and seven mahals 
assessed at Es. 8,312, Sahn Lachman Das holds eight villages, 
Sahu Hari Chand six, and Sahn Ajodhya Prasad two, and 
Sahn Salik Chand five villages in the pargana. The Najibabad 
Khattris, of whom the chief is Sahn Sansar Chand, have largely 
increased their estate in a similar manner. The most important 
property is that of the Sahanpur Jats, comprising 90 villages 
with a revenue of Es. 26,991. The well known family of 
Kii’atpnr Mnftis own 14 villages and two mahals^ paying 
Es. 5,555, now divided into five separate portions. Of the 
non-resident proprietors the chief is Durra-un-najaf Begam, 
widow of the late Wadr Usman Khan, of Rampnr, who owns 
ten villages and one mahal which formerly belonged to the 
Nawab of Eampur and were granted to the Wazir in recognition 
of the services to that State. 

The population of the pargana numbered 61,875 persons 
in 1853, and has since greatly increased. It rose to 64,840 
in 1865, and to 67,491 in 1872 ; in 1881 it dropped to 63,870, 
but ten years later the total w^as no less than 76,614. At 
the last census in 1901 a slight decrease w-as again observed, 
the number of inbabitants being 75,869; of whom 36,048 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 45,031 
Hindus, 30,241 Musalmans, and 597 others. In addition to 
Najibabad itself, the pargana contains the small towns of Nagal, 
Sahanpur and Jalalabad, each of which is separately described, 
and apart from these only two villages, Mubarakpur and Sarai 
Alam, contain over a thousand inhabitants. Means of communi- 
cation are fair, since through the extreme south passes the 
main line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway with a station 
. at Najibabad, and from this place a branch line runs north- 
‘V eastw^ards to Kotdwara, with stations at Bhogpur and Saneh 
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EoacL Except- in Najibabad itself the roads are unmetalled^ 
the chief being those leading from the tahsil headquarters to 
Nagina^ Bijnor, Nihtaur, Kotdwara and Hardwat. From the 
last a brarijh leads to Nagal and the Ganges, crossing the road 
from Bijnor and Mandawar to Hard war. 

Originally the pargana was known as Jalala1)ad, and the 
name was nob changed till the foundation of Najibabad by 
Najib-ud-daula. The area was greatly increased in 1842 by 
the cession of the Chandi ilaqa from Garhwal, but in 1866 
it was slightly reduced by the surrender to the latter district 
of the strip of land lying between the submontane road and the 
foot of the hills. 


ISTAJIBABAD tahsU. 

This is the northern subdivision of the district, being 
composed of the three parganas of JSTajibabad, Kiratpur and 
Akbarabad, each of which has been already described in a 
separate article. It is of an irregular shape, stretching southwards- 
from the submontane road, which marks the Garhwal border, 
towards the centre of the district. To the east lie the Earhapura 
asid Nagina- parganas of tahsil ITagina, the latter also forming in 
part the southern boundary, the remainder of which is taken up 
by pargana Bijnor. On the west the boundary is the Ganges for a 
considerable distance, sepaimting this district from Saharanpur, 
while further south pargana Mandawar of the Bijnor tahsil 
intrudes between the river and pargana Kiratpur. The total area 
is liable to change but slightly, as the variations in the upper 
reaches of the Ganges are not great ; the average for the five 
years ending in 1906 was 253,614 acres or 396-3 square miles. 

A large amount of this is covered by forest, for in addition 
to the reserved forest of Chandi, which includes the low hills in the 
extreme north of pargana Najibabad and the sloping ground at 
their base as far as the Rawasan river, there is a more or less 
dense belt of jungle all along the northern boundary. The 
surface of the ground is covered by inferior timber or wide 
expanses of open grass, and is broken by numerous hill torrents, 
some of which, such as the Kotawali, pass direct into the Ganges^ 
while the majority are affluents of the Malin, which forms the 
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maia drainage line for the western half of the tahsil. Such are 
the Eatnal; Lakharhan, and others which have been already 
described. Below the forest belt is a fairly level stretch of 
country with a good stiff soil, continuing southwards into 
Kiratpur and Akbarabad. The western parts of Kiratpiir stand 
high and have a light sandy soil, this being the commeneeineiit 
of the western uplands of tahsil Bijnor. Further east the level 
drops to the rice lands of the central uplands, in which the 
Chhoiya, Ban and Gangan have their sources. 

Like Dhampurj the tahsil has benefited extensively from the 
introduction of railways. The main line of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand system on reaching Najibabad turns sharply to the 
w^esb, traversing the north of pargana Kiratpur and thenco 
passing into Maudaw^ar and crossing the Ganges. There are 
stations at Najibabad and Barampur, from the former of which 
a branch line runs north-east through the forest to Kotdwara, 
with stations at Bhogpur and Saneh Koad. There arc no 
metalled roads in the tahsil, excepting that \vhich connects the 
town of Najibabad with the railway, and unmetalled roads are 
not very numerous, especially in the northern tracts. Through 
Najibabad runs the road from Moradabacl and Nagina to 
Shampur and Hard war, crossing the Ganges at Shishainw’-ala. A 
branch from this takes off at Sahanpur, leading to Nagal and 
Balawali station 5 and a second runs from Amsot to Laldhang 
on the Garhwal border. Other roads radiate from Najibabad 
to Kiratpur and Bijnor to Akbarabad and Nihtaur, to 
Barhapura and Kalagarh, to Kot Qadir, and to Kotdwara, the 
last being classed as provincial. Kiratpur and Akbarabad are 
connected by a road running from Baoli ferry and Mandawar to 
Nagina, and besides those mentioned there are one or two others, 
the position of which is to be seen on the map. The ferries 
over the Ganges are given in tabular form in the appendix. 

Besides the municipality of Najibabad, the tahsil contains 
the Act XX town of Kiratpur and several other places of 
considerable size, such as Akbarabad, Nagal, Jahanabad and 
Sahanpur, each of which forms the subject of a separate article ; 
the larger villages have been noted in the various pargana 

accounts, . The chief trade centre is Najibabad; which possesses 
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several iatliistrios of niiiior imj.>ortaiico. The schools^ post- 
offices^ iiiai'kcts and fairs are given in the 'appendix. The tahsil 
is administeroil as a subdivision of the district in the charge of 
a fiiil-poworocl deputy collector anil magistrate, and for rovonue 
and criminal work there is a tahsildar stationed at Najibabad. 
The civil jurisdiction is divided between the mnnsifs of Nagina 
and Bijnor^ the former dealing with cases arising in pargana 
Najibabad, and the latter taking the rest of the subdivision. 
Under existing arrangements there are police-stations at 
Najibabad, Kiratpiir, Magal and Shampnr^ to the first of 
which is attached the outpost at Kauria on the northern 
border. Under the new sclieine Shampur will bo converted 
into an outpost and its circle amalgamated with that of Nagal ; 
the retention of a small force being considered necessary 
on account of the number of pilgrims passing along the Hard war 
road. 

The population of the tahsil has fluctuated from time to 
time, but the total shows a large increase during the past fifty 
years. In 1833 the recorded number of inhabitants was 135,494, 
but this dropped to 133,434 in 1865, pu’obably on account of 
the extensive exodus of Pathans after the Mutiny. It again 
rose in 1872 to 141,635, but foil once more in 1881 to 133,561 
on account of famine and disease. In ton years, however, the 
tract had completely recovered, the aggregate in 1891 being 
166,873. At the last census a slight decline was observed, the 
total numbering 153,890 souls, of whom 74,504 were females. 
The reason of the falling off is not apparent, as it was almost 
wholly confined to the male population. Classified according to 
religions, there were 93,385 Hindus, 59,009 Slusalmans, 815 Ary as, 
332 Christians, 299 Jains, and 26 Sikhs. Among the Hindus 
the foremost place is taken by Chamars, of whom there wero 
26,015, and after them come Jats, numbering 10,077 ; Rawas, 
6,939, a caste almost wholly confined to this tahsil and pargana 
Mandawar of Bljnor ; Bauias, 5,728 ; Brahmans, 4,476, and Raj- 
puts, 4,136, of whom 3,344 wore Ghaiihans, Besides these, Kahars^ 
Kumhars, Barliais, Gadariyas, Koris, and Bhangis occur in 
numbers exceeding 2,000 apiece. The majority of the Musal- 
mans arc cither Sheikhs, 13,607, or Julahas, 10,680* Other 
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important tribes and castes include Patbans, Pamirs, Qassabs, 
Saiyids, Hajjams, Telis and Behnas. ^ 

The strictly agricultural population amounts to 44’7 per cent, 
of the whole, and though this figure excludes those who devote 
themselves to cultivation in addition to other means of livelihood, 
the proportion is lower in this tahsil than in other parts of the 
district. About 9'5 per cent, are engaged in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, 9 per cent, in general labour, 7 per cent, in the 
supply of food and drink, and the rest come principally under 
the headings of pasture and cattle-breeding, transport and 
storage, and work in wood and other jungle produce. 


NIHTAUR, pO'Tga'iia Nihtaue, tahsil Dhampxjb. 

The place which gives its name to the Nihtaur pargana is a 
considerable town, standing near the right bank of the river 
Gangan, in 29° 20' N. and 78° 24' E., at a height of about 780 
feet above the sea, some 16 miles east from Bijnor and eight 
miles west from the tahsil headquarters. It is connected with the 
latter by a metalled road, crossing the Gangan by a bridge, a 

short distance below which are the headworks of the canal that 

irrigates the lands on the eastern bank, A branch from this road 
runs north to Nagina, taking off at the bridge; and other 
unmetalled roads lead to Najibabad, Kiratpur, Bijnor, Daranagar, 
Chandpur and Nurpur. Nothing is known of the history^ of the 
town but it is a place of some antiquity, and was the capital of 
a pargana at least as early as the time of Akbar. During the 
palt fifty years it has grown rapidly. In 1847 the popuk^on 
uumbered 8,129 souls, and though this dropped in lBoo to 7p81^ 

it has risen ever since, reaching 8,190 in I860, 9,o9.. in 18/^,9,b 6 

in 1881 and 10,811 in 1891. At the last census the number of 
inhabitants was 11,740, of whom 8,341 were Musalmans, 3,027 
Hindus, and 372 of other religions, chiefly Aryas. 

The town has few conspicuous features, the only old build- 
■ ' ing being a handsome mosque with three modern fluted domes. 

Tkre are but few brick houses, most of the dwellings being of 
" mud, clustered round the junction of the many roads, and 
interspersed with several open spaces overshadowed by^fiue trees. 

importance, and the markets 
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held twice a week ia tlie principal bazar are of merely local 
interest. The chief industries are cloth weaving and dyeing, 
carried on by the Julahas. The public buildings conxpriso 
the police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a middle 
school. The last is located in a building that was con- 
fiscated during the Mutiny and has an inner court which 
serves as a playground. There is also a small mud saraiy 
^ privately owned, as well as an aided school for boys and 

two girls^ schools, one maintained by the district board, 
and tho other supported by a grant-in-aid. Throe small fairs 
are held here annually in honour of Zahir Diwan, Bale Salar, 
and Shah Madar, but in no case does the attendance exceed 
a thousand persons. 

The town has since 1805 been alministerad imior the pro- 
visions of Act XX of 1856. Within the ohrmhidari area, which 
occupies 131 acres, there ’ware 1,976 houses in 1908, and of these 
1,101 were assessed to taxation. The total income for the three 
preceding years averaged Rs. 2,512 annually, including the 
opening balance, and towards this the house-tax contributed 
Es. 1,621, falling with an incidence of Re. 1-7-9 per assessed house 
and Re. 0-2-6 per head of population. The miscellaneous receipts 
are considerable, and are derived mainly from rents of Govern- 
ment land and buildings. The expenditure for tho same period 
averaged Rs. 2,270, the principal items being Rs. 835 for the 
maintenance of the local police force, Rs. 512 for tho conservanoy 
staff, and Rs. 762 for minor improvements. The town lands are 
altogether 692 acres in extent, about 400 acres of this being under 
cultivation. They pay a revenue of Rs. 1,700, and are owned in 
joint mmindari tenure by Tagas, Musalmans and Chauhans. 



NIHTAUR 'pargrina, tahsil Dhampub. 

This is the smallest pargana of the tahsil, of which it constitutes 
the north-western portion. It is a long and narrow tract, lying 
between the Ban and its tributary, the Banra, on the west, which 
separate it from the Bijnor tahsil, and the Gangan on the east, 
this river dividing the j)argana from Dhampur. To the north is 
pargana Xagina and to the south Burhpur, The total area is 
41,454 acres or 64*7 square miles. 
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The whole pargana is of a remarkably uniform nature, lying, 

entirely in the central upland belt, at a much lower level than the 
country on either side. The surface is broken only by the river 
beds, and there are no sand-hills, nor indeed any hhur; the soil 
is either loam or clay, the latter amounting to 31-23 per cent, of 
the whole, and the former making up the remainder, though^ it 
includes 7-2S per cent, of light loam known as bhur sawai, which 
is found in occasional patches. The clay soils as a rule bear but 
a single crop of rice, but in years of late and abundant rains they 
produce excellent spring crops ; while the loam lands are capable 
of bearing all crops and of being cultivated in both seasons. 
The villages along the Ban and Banra, which unite near the 
southern boundary, are somewhat inferior, for these streams, or 
rather drainage lines, have but ill-deanod channels and are apt to 
inundate the land in their vicinity, while they are almost useless 
for irrigation purposes, being generally dry in the cold weather. 
The Gangan, on the other hand, has a deep and permanent bed, 
and does its work of carrying off the surplus drainage very 
efficiently ; it irrigates a small area, hut the bulk of its waters are 
diverted into the canal on the eastern bank. O whig to the lowness 
of the level, there are many small ponds and jhils, but none is 
of sufficient size to merit special mention ; the rapid slope of the 
country from north to south necessitates efficient drainage and 
precludes the accumulation of large expanses of water. 

The cultivated area is very large, amounting on an average, 
for the five years ending in 1906, to 30,706 acres or /4-1 per cent, 
of the whole. This implies a high state of development, and is 
only exceeded in Burhpur and Chandpur; though the larger pro- 
portion of land bearing a double crop, which averages 16 per 
cent, of the net cultivation, places Nihtaur well above those two 
parganas. The expansion has been gradual, for as early as 1835 
the land under tillage amounted to 26,128 acres, rising to 27,933 
acres thirty years later. ' Of the remaining area 3,702 acres or 8-9 
per cent, are shown as barren, and 7,046 acres or 17 per cent, 
as culturable. The former includes 1,803 acres under water and 
1,768 acres occupied by villages, roads aud the like, leaving only 
131 acres of actuaUy barren land. Similarly, if the 760 acres of 
grove land and the 2,459 acres of recent fallow and land prepared 
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for sugarcane 1)3 excliiled* t!i3 amount available for fiirtlier 
cultivation is reduced to 3/S27 acres, an extremely low proportion. 
The pargaiia , has abundant means of irrigation, but the area 
watered is small in normal years, averaging but six per cent, of ■ 
the cultivation. Unprotected wells can be dug in every village 
and at a small cost, tho average depth at which water is found 
being but ISfcet below the surface ; but the 3ub*sail is often loose 
and friable, so that the wells, which supply almost the whole of 
tho irrigation, last for a faw^ months only. These wmlis can, 
howover, be iiaiiltiplied without limit, and the many ponds form 
an additional resource, though their use entails severe labour. 

The rahl harvest has largely expanded with tho increasing 
prevalence of doiil)l3-cropping, but still averages only 12,943 
acres as comparod with 22,600 acres sown in the hharif. The: 
crops too have improved in quality to a remaidcable extent. Rice 
covers an area exactly equivalent to the entire rabi sowings, or 
57-2 per cent, of the harvest, this being the highest proportion in 
the district. Next comes sugarcane with 18*2 per cent., a figure 
only exceeded in Nagina and Kiratpur, the amount having nearly 
doubled sinco 1865. The other principal hharif staples are hajra 
mixed with arkdr^ and cotton, each • aggi*egating 4*7 per cent., 
while the rest is made up by §nar grown as fodder, and the 
coarse pulses and millets. Wheat is the chief mhi crop, covering 
39*8 par cent, of the area, and then come gram with 28, and 
barley alone and in combination with -26 per cent. 

Among tho cultivating community Jats preponderate, and 
these are followed by Sainis, Chamars, Tagas, Clmulians and 
Musalmans. .The total area included in holdings in 1906 was 
33,463 acres, and of this 14*4 per cent consisted of proprietary 
cultivation, either sir or hlmdkmhL Occupancy tenants hold 33*9 
per cent, and tonants-at-v^ill 50’5 per cent, of the land, vrhilo the 
rest is either in tho hands of ex-proprietors or else is rent-free. 
The rental varies with the nature of the soil, being much lower in 
the clay tracts than in tho upland portion. On an average 
occupancy tenants pay Rs. 6 and tenants-at-will Rs, 7 per acre, 
the former rate being unusually high. About five per cent, of the 
land is sublet, and pay as' much as Rs. S per acre. 

‘For details o! the revouiie demand as assessed from time to time 
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reforence nmst be made to tbe appendix."' At the last revision 
the revenue was increased by about 42 per cent, and the incidence 
IS now almost the highest in the district, being exceeded only in 
the neighbouring pargana of Nagina. 

The pargana contains 205 villages, which in 1906 were 
divided into 349 maMs. Of the latter 114 were owned by single 
proprietors, and 167 were joint zcivnindctri ^ 80 were held in 
perfect, and 20 in Imperfect pattidari tenure, and the remaining 
18 were bhaiyachara. The proprietors are chiefly Tagas, Chau- 
hans, Saiyids, Banias and Sheikhs. The largest landowner is 
Baja Harbans Singh of Haldaur, who owns 20 villages and 
eight mahals assessed at Es. 8,386, and next comes Kunwar 
Tejbal Bikram Singh of the same family with nine villages and 
two mahals. The Eaja of Tajpur and his brother own 13 vmages 
and parts of two others, and six villages belong to Chaudhn Ean- 
jit Singh of Sherkot. All these are non-resident, and the only 
large proprietors within the pargana are the Taga Chaudhris of 
Nihtaur, who together own some 36 villages and a number of 
shares. The remainder are principally Saiyids and Sheikhs of 
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As a fiscal subdivision the pargana dates back to a period at 
least as early as the time of Akbar. It remained practically 
unchanged till 1844, when the old parganas of Haldaur and Jhalu 
were abolished, and the area was increased by the addition of IS 
villages from the former, though at the same time it lost some 
territory to the newly -formed pargana of Burhpuzv 


NUEPUR, pargana Boehpub, taJisil Dhampije. 

This small town stands in the centre of the pargana, in 29*^ 
8' N. and 78® 25' E., on the west side of the road from Bijnor to 
Moradabad,at a distOiiice of 23 miles from the former, and some 
13 miles south-west from the tahsil headquarters, with which it is 
connected by an unmetalled road continuing to Dhaiiaura in 
Moradabad, Other roads lead to Seohara, Chandpur and Nihtaur. 
The town is built on high ground between the Gangan and Ban 
rivers, the latter flowing a mile to the west of the site. It is 
little more than a large agricultural village, composed mainly of 
mud houses. The population, which in 1872 numbered 2,744 
souls, had risen to 3,127 in 1891, while at the last census the place 
contained 8,260 inhabitants, of whom 1,975 were Musalmans, 
1,226 Hindus and 69, chiefly Christians, of other religions. Nur- 
pur possesses a police-station, a cattle-pound, a post-oiSce, an 
upper primary school, and a bazar in which markets are held 
weekly. The trade is insignificant, as it has long been diverted 
to the more flourishing town of Tajpur. The village lands are 
2,407 acres in extent, the cultivated area being about 1,765 acres, 
and are held at a I'evenuo of Es. 3,850 in joint mmindari tenure 
by Banias, Ahirs, Jats, Brahmans, Banjaras and Musalman 
Faqirs. 


PHEONA, pargana Bubhpub, tahsil Dhampttb, 

A large agricultural village in the south-west of the pargana, 
standing in 29® 4' N, and 78® 22' E., on the high sandy uplands 
to the west of the Ban river, at a distance of six miles south-east 
from Chandpur and 25 miles from the district headquarters. 
Through it runs the road from Chandpur to Amroha, and to the 
west of the village this is crossed by the road from Dhamxmr and 
Nurpur to Dhanaura in Moradabad. Pheona was famous in 
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Mutiny history as a rallying point for the loyal Hindus, who 
vainly attempted to recover thei district from the Musalmans, hut 
is now of little importance. The population in 1872 numbered 
3,041 souls, and this rose to 3,107 in 1891, while at the last census 
it was 3,499, including 663 Musalmans and a very large commu- 
nity of Chauhans. The village lands are 1,866 acres in extent, some 
1,676 acres being cultivated, and are assessed at Es. 4,060 : they are 
held in joint 0 (: 6 m'indari tenure by Chauhans, Banias, Brahmans, 
Behnas and Sheikhs, There is an upper primary school hero, and 
a bazar in which markets are held weekly. In August a largo 
fair takes place in the village in honour of Zahir Diwan. 


PUEAINI, pargana and tahsil Nagina. 

A small village near the southern borders of the pargana, 
ding in 29° 23' N. and 78° 27' E., on the w'est side of the 
I from Nagina to Dhampur and Moradabad, at a distance of 
miles south from the tahsil headquarters. It deserves 
,tion as possessing a station on the railway, which passes 
ig the western outskirts of the main site. The place also 
iins a branch post-office and an upper primary school, 
le markets are held twice a weak in Kalyanpur, an adjoining 
j.o'c on the south. The population at the last census num- 
924 souls, of whom 261 were Musalmans ; the chief castes 
Chauhans, Julahas and Chamars. The original village has 
been split up into several portions, and now has an area of 1,146 
acres of which 870 acres are cultivated ; the revenue is Es, 2,757, 
and the proprietors are Chauhans and Musalmans holding in 
joint zamindari tenure. 

QASIMPUE GAEHT, -pargana A^zalgakh tahsil JSTagina. 

A small town standing in 29° 23' N. and /8° 44' E., at a 
distance of four miles east from Afzalgarh, and about 43 miles 
from the district headquarters. It is approached by a rough 
track leading off the road from Afzalgarh to Eehar, which runs 
half a mile to the south of the main site. The place is built on 
high ground a mile west from the right bank of the Banaili river, 
.and consists of blocks of poor and dilapidated houses ranged on 
a ( 5 en|r^ ba^. It derives its name from Qasiw 


Khan^ a Roliilla^ but it never attainerl any distinction in lo'^al 
history : it is also known locally m Garhi Maiiiawala. The popu- 
lation ill 1872 numbered 2/)73 souls, and remained stationary till 
1891, when the total was 2,041. Since that date it has undergone 
a marked decHne, the number of inhabitants in 1901 being 1,645, 
of ^vIlonl 929 were Musalmaiis. The latter aro chiefly Jiilahas, who 
still devote themselves to weaving, but the trade of the place is 
unimportant, and little business is clone at the weekly markets. 
There is an upper primary school, as well as an aided school for 
girls, and a small fair is hold annually in August. The town 
was administered for soma years under Act XX of 1S5G, but the 
operations of tlio Act ^vere withdrawn on account of the poverty 
of the place. The village lands cover 40o acres, of which about 
300 acres are cultivated ; they arc held at a revenue of Es. 921 
by Ohaiidhri Ilem Ghaiid, the head of a resident Rajput family, 
w'hich owns six other villages in the neighbourhood, 

EATAXGAEH, iKmjaw.i Burhpur, taluil DH^iMPtru. 

This village, otherwise known as Azamgarh, stands in 
290 Qf and 78° 23' E., on the east side of the road from 
Dhampur and Nurpur to Phoona and Dhanaura, at a distaueo of 
about 23 miles from Bijnor and 17 miles south-west from tlic 
tahsil hcad([uarters. Xo trace now remains of the fort from 
wEicli the village derives its name, and nothing is known of its 
history. It contained in 1901 a population of 1,2S0 souls, of 
whom 243 were Musalmans. The area is 1,843 acres, Oj^hich 
some 1,290 acres are cultivated, and the revenue is Es.'*l,810, 
The proprietors are Tagas, holding in joint zamindari tenure. 
The place possesses a post-office and a lower primary school, but 
has no other claim to mention. 


EEIIAR, pargana Afzalgabh, tahsil Xagoa. 

A small and greatly decayed town standing in 29° 21' K. 
and 78° 41' E., in the eastern half of the pargana, seven miles 
east from Afzalgarli and forty miles from the district headquar- 
ters. It is built on the right or west bank of the Pili river, close 
to the forest, wffiich stretches to the north and east, and is 
approached by an unmetalled road from Afealgarh, wdnich continues 
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in a south-easterly direction to the Eamganga and the Kashipur 
tahsil of the Naini Tal district. An inferior branch road leads 
northwards along the outskirts of the forest to Dharamandi on the 
submontane road. The place was at one time of some importance, 
being the headquarters of a chahladar during the daya^ of 
Oudh rule, the circle including portions of the modern districts 
of Naini Tal and Moradabad. After the cession it remained the 
capital of a pargana, but in 1862 this was amalgamated with 
Af zalgarh. The population numbered 4,480 persons in 18 / 2, and 
for some time continued stationary, the total in 1891 being 4,419. 
At the last census, however, it was found to have suffered m 
common with the rest of the pargana, the number of inhabitants 
having fallen to 2,711, of whom 1,452 were Musalmans, 1,236 
Hindus and 23 of other reHgions. The Muhammadan com- 
munity consists principally of Sheikhs and Julahas, of whom the 
latter still carry on their ancestral trade of weaving. Among the 
Hindus are many Rajputs, the place being the residence of a 
Gorwa family, now represented by Rai Lakhan Singh, who owns 
this and 27 other villages in the pargana. The area of Rehar is 
766 acres, of which some 415 acres are cultivated, and the 
revenue is Rs. 990. The town was administered under Act XX 
ofl856froml865to 1901, when the measure was withdrawn 
on account of the poverty of the inhabitants. It still possesses 
a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an upper primary 
school. Markets are held weekly in the bazar and a small fair 
take|,place here during August, in honour of Zahir Diwan. 

SABALGARH, pargana and tahsil Na-IIBAbab. 

Sabalgarh is the largest of the many fortified remains in 
the district, and stands in 29° 43' N. and 78° 14' E., between the 
Gances and the road from Xajibabad to Hardwar, at a distance 
of ifine miles north-west from the tahsil headquarters and 82 
miles north of Bijnor. The site is well chosen, as it is protected 
on the south and east by the forest, and on the north and west 
by the high banks and ravines of the Gardes and the Kotawali 
torrent- It is said to have been built in the reign of Shahjahan 
by XawabSabal Xhan, a Jat converted to Islam, and is therefore 
: ' about 270 years tajh; ^.Hi^lLTSOit was occupied by the RohiUa 
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SAHANPUE, pargana and tahsil NaJIBabab. 

This village, shown in the revenue records as Girdawa 
Sahanpnr, stands in 29° 37' N. and 78° 20' E., on the north 
side of the road from Najibabad to Hardwar, a little more than 
two miles north-west from the tahsil headquarters, 23 miles from 
Bijnor, and half a mile to the east of the point whei-e the road 
crosses the Eatnal, a branch of the Malin river. The place 
derives its chief importance as being the headquarters of the 
great Jat family, of which an account has been given in chapter 
III, and it is said to have been founded by the first chieftain of 
this race in 1605, when the old fort was constructed. The village 
has grown up round the fort, and is evidently of some antiquity ; 
on the outskirts are several handsome sati monuments, two of 
which date from the reign of Aurangzeb, the most important 
being that of Rani Lakshmi, the widow of Eai Eajaram, who 
died in 1116 H. In the adjoining garden there is a large well 
bearing an inscription, dated ten years later, during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah. Besides the large family residence, the village 
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" * • log. There is a lower 

which markets are liaM twico a 
August in hon-our of 
i stationary for some 
,66' persons^ ,:of , whom, 
the majority^ of the, 
illaso lands 


ioufcaius iifcble of any interest of importan^ 
ariinary sahool, and a bazar in 
vveeb ; a small fair takes i^lace here during 
Zahir Diwan. The population has remaina; 
years, and at the last census numbered 4,2 
no fewer than 2,687 were Musalmans ; 

Hindus are Jats of the Deswala subdivision. Thej 

are 1 200 acres in extent, but of this only some 620 acres are 
cultivated; they are held by the Jats in joint mindan tenure 
at a revenue of Its. 1,200. 

SAHxiSPUR, pargana Seohaea, tahdl Dhampue. 

A town in the south of the pargana, adjoining the Morada- 
bad border, in 29° T N. and 78° 37' E., at a distance of 16 miles 
south from Dhampur and about 40 miles from the district head- 
quarters. It lies mainly to the east of the unmetalled road from 
Moradabad to Nagina, and from this a metalled branch leads to 
the railway station, half a mile to the west. The town is built 
onhierh oTound overlooking the Eamganga lowlands, and is well 
drained by numerous ravines and channels winding eastwards. 
Hone the less Sahaspur has at all times been notorious for its 
dirtiness and squalor. Thornton described it as “a very filthy 
place, remarkably crowded with hog,” and Davidson, in his 
“ Travels in Upper India " made mention of the herds of pigs 
and the consequent dirt of the town. « Pork, he remarks, ought 
to be cheap, for the neighbouring fields, roads, ravines and pools 
n -filhliv n iitiihored aiiimals.^^ Similiu* 
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Sabaspar possesass fow points of interesf). • Most of tlie ho uses 
are and the place resembles rather an overgrown 

village than a town. The bamr is a large open square containing 
some line treos^ but is surrounded by squalid shops. Markets aro 
held here twice a ivaek, though the trade is small; and the only 
industry of any note is the manufacture of cotton cloth, some of 
it being of a superior description. To the east of the town; in 
the village of Ghaiispuf; a considerable fair takes place annually 
in honour of a Musaloian saint named Arif Ali Shah; and is 
made the occasion for considerable trade in country prodiioo. 
The town possesses a police-station; a post-ofSeO; a cattle-pound; 
several small mosqiieS; and an upper primary sehooL 

The population romainecl stationary for a long period; but 
has decreased of late. In IS 17 it numbered G;414 soulS; rising 
to G;442 in 1853, but falling to G,19G in 1865. Seven years later 
it was G;309, in 1881 it was 6,338; and in 1891 it remained at 
6,400. At tlio last census, however, the total was 5,851; of whom 
4,996 were Miisalmaus, 827 Hindus, and 28 Aryas and others. 
The chief family is that of the Miisalman Chaudhris, who aro 
Pathans by descent and own a considerable property in tho 
neighbourhood. They aro the proprietors of the revenue mcmzu^ 
which comprises an area of 1,998 acres, some 1,330 acres being 
cultivated, and is assessed at Rs. 2,988. In 1873 Sahaspur was 
brought under the operations of Act XX of 185G, but the 
inhabitants were found too poor to pay the house-tax: and tho 
measure was withdrawn. 


SEOHARA, pargema Seohaba, tahsil DHAMPtrn. 

The capital of the Seohara pargana is a town of considerable 
size, standing in 29^ 12' X. and 78° 35' E., at a distance of nine 
miles south-east from Dhampur and 34 miles from the district 
headquarters. Through it runs the unmetallcd road from Morad- 
abad to Xagina, and from this a metalled branch loads to the 
railway station, half a mile west of the town, and continues in an 
unmetalled state to Tajpur and Xurpur, Tho town is built on high 
ground overlooking the Ramganga valley to the north-east 
and east, and the soil is sandy and well drained, either by the 
ravines leading down to the low ground^ or else by the cliaimols 
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comiBumcating with a large tank on the south, rom whxch 
the surplus water is discharged by a western on let xnto the Ekra. 

Seohara is an old Taga settlement, but has no history o£ 
note. It is lacking in ancient buildings, but contains several 
L old wells with raised borders of rough stone,_ from which the - 
Lukina supply is obtained. The houses are mainly of mud, but 
tre ar: soSl fifty substantial brick dwellings, the 
that of the Taaa family of Chaudhris, now represented by Eai 
Basant Singh Bahadur, the leading landholder of the “ 

the main road there are two sarais facing one another, but bo A 
are in a dilapidated condition. Markets are held twice a week in 
a large openLaoe on the west, near the railway station, adoined 
by some magnificent tamarind trees. The trade is not 
though its position on the railway lends some importance to the 
towm Th^ public institutions comprise a police-station a post- 

XiX? x853 ^ 

i4 1865 and again to 8,340 in 1872. Since thattime the tota.1 has 
XU 1865, an § . 9^466 ten years later, 

' Viet IS; r town Contained 10,062 inhabitants, of whom 

t^Lwe Wes. Among the -ions -eeds 
preponderate, numbering 7,088 as compared with 2,642 Hindus, 
mi 332 others, Jains, Christians, Aryas and Sikhs. 

The town lands are 383 acres in extent, and of this about 1/0 
acres are cultivated : they are held by Tagas in joint .am^ W 
tenure at a revenue of Es. 200. The town proper covers 1^89 
acres, and this area has been administered since 1865 ^ 

provisions of Act XX of 1856. The number of houses in 1906 
was 1 533, of which 1,000 were assessed to taxation: the aveiag 
IcoL from the house-tax for that and the two preceding years 
Z. 1 <137 which gives an incidence of Ee. 1-6-11 per assessed 
Zb 6 md kL 0-2-8 p» head of popalation. ^h. 
from all sources, including the initial balance, was Es. 2,269, and 
the expenditure averaged Es. 2,031, Ae principal items being 
" ' Es 738 for the upkeep of the local police, Es. 442 for e mam 

■ ■ ' tenance of aconservancy tax, andE3.727 for minor improvements, 

paving, lighi^gj 
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SEOHARA pargana, tahsil Dhampub. 

This pargana forms the south-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
being hounded on the south and east by the Moradabad district^ 
on the north-east by pargana Afzalgarh, the dividing line being 
the Eamganga river, on the north by Dhampur, and on the east 
by Burhpur, from which it is separated partly by the Karula and 
partly by the Gangan. The total area of the pargana is 65,469 
acres or 102 square miles. The amount is, however, liable to vary 
from time to time by reason of tlie action of the Ramganga, 
villages being occasionally added or taken away owing to the 
vagaries of the river in time of flood. 

The pargana consists of two distinct tracts with widely 
diverse characteristics. The western and by far the larger portion 
belongs to the upland plateau or hangar, and is traversed from 
north to south by the Ekra, a small stream which is joined in the 
extreme south, near the village of Kiwar, by the Karula, The 
latter river at first forms the western boundary, and then enters 
the pargana near Rawana, turning in a south-easterly direction 
towards the Moradabad border. Another upland stream is the 
Bakal, a brook which rises near Seohara and falls into the Ekra 
on its left bank at Rampur Kishan. The Gangan in the south- 
west has but little influence on the pargana, flowing in a deep and 
permanent bed, and receiving the drainage of a very small area j 
but it is of some use as an irrigation channel, as also are the other 
watercourses, though the flow is very scanty in the cold weather. 
The uplands between the Gangan and Karula are level, devoid 
of sand, and possess a strong loam and clay soil, with a fair 
amount of irrigation from wells : there was in former days a 
considerable area of scrub and dhak jungle, but most of this has 
disappeared and cultivation has extended rapidly. In years of 
good rainfall the crops are excellent, but the stiffness of the soil 
necessitates much ploughing and generally precludes double- 
cropping. Beyond the Karula the aspect of the country changes ; 
the surface is uneven, rising at times into sandy ridges, while 
everywhere the soil contains a large admixture of sand ; though it 
seldom occurs in such large quantities as to interfere seriously with 
the productiveness of the soil. The crops are of a good quality, the 
tenants of a high stamp, and irrigation is comparatively abundant. 

20b 
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The Tipkiicls terminate in the irregular and sloping bank 
which marks the edge of the Eainganga valley, the latter lying- 
some twenty or thirty feet below the level of the former. The bulk 
of the Jchctdir is well beyond the reach of fluvial action, and con- 
sists of a rich stretch of stable cultivation, producing fine harvests 
of the superior crops. The soil is a fertile loam or clay , of compara- 
tively recent origin, and water is so near the surface that there is 
no danger in time of drought; but the tract is sparsely populated 
and the villages smallj many of the cultivators residing in the 
large and flourishing townships on the edge of the uplands. The 
drainage leads directly into the Ramganga,the principal channel 
being the Dungraiya, which rises near Seohara and joins the 
river at Raini or Sheikhpur Khaddar. In the immediate vicinity 
of the Ramganga the general conditions change, and the eighteen 
alluvial villages are poor and precarious : owing to the heavy 
floods there is a broad belt of marsh and sand on either bank, 
producing little bey ond thatching grass ; the actual bed is practic- 
ally uncultivated, for the variations are so great that the fields 
seldom remain undisturbed for a single year. 

The pargana has attained a high standard of development, 
and the increase of the cultivated area has been very great since 
the settlement of 1836, when it amounted to 31,947 acres. By 
1866 it had risen to 36,248 acres, and at the last revision the 
figure was 38,672 acres. The subsequent expansion has been 
remarkable, as for the five years ending in 1906 the average area 
under tillage was no less than 46,476 acres or 69-6 per cent, 
of the whole pargana. Of the remainder, 7,216 acres were 
returned as barren, including 2,826 acres covered with water, 
2,420 occupied by village sites, roads and the like, and 1,969 
acres actually unfit for cultivation; and 12,768 acres as cultur- 
able, or 19-6 per cent, of the entire area, though this includes 619 
acres of groves and 4,061 acres of recent fallow or land prepared 
for sugarcane, leaving 8,188 acres of culturable waste and old 
fallow, much of this being of very little value. The irrigated 
; area is comparatively large for this district, averaging 3,168 
'acres or 7 percent, of the cultivation : the chief sources of supply 
are McMhd weHa,' which can be dug almost everywhere and in the 
greater part of tiie uplands^ to which almost all the irrigation is 
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confined; the sal)Soil m so firm that bullocks and the eJucras can 
be employed instead of t;he usual dUenldi. The Avator-lovol is as 
a rule not more than 1() feet below the surface, so that construc- 
tion is cheap, espe dally as the wells are fairly durable. The area 
served by the streams and AYatorcourses is not large, and is 
confined to the fields on their immediate banks ; the labour 
involved is great, OAving to the height to Avhich the water has 
generally to bo raised. 

The kharif harvest is much more extensive than the rabiy 
the average areas being 31,090 and 22,923 acres respectively; 
but the latter has increased rapidly of late years, owing to the 
greater prevalence of double-cropping, the area sown twice in 
the year averaging 19 per cent, of the net cultivation. The 
chief staple is rice, Avhich covers 46*1 per cent, of the 

land tilled in that harvest ; and this is folloAved by sugarcane, 
with 16*3 per cent., the recent increase under this head being 
very great; while the remainder consists mainly of hajra and 
arhar, lOT per cent., cotton, 8*6 per cent., urdj nmng and moth, 
3'8 per cent., and maize 3*8 i^er cent. In the rahi the foremost 
place is taken by wheat, 40 per cent., this again showing a 
remarkable expansion; and then come barley, alone and in 
combination, with 26*2, and gram with 20*7 per cent., the rest 
being principally masibr, peas and oilseeds. 

In both portions of the pargana Chauhans are the chief 
cultivating caste. Next to them come, in the loAAdands, Bishnois, 
Sheikhs, Sainis and Tagas, while in the uplands Chamars, Jats, 
Gujars and Ahirs are also found, the Jats taking the second, and 
Sheikhs the third place for the pargana as a whole, According 
to the returns of 1906 the area included in holdings Avas 49,634 
acres, and of this 38*7 per cent, was cultivated by occupancy 
tenants, 9*6 per cent, was in the hands of proprietors, either as 
sir or khudkasht and 51*2 per cent, was held by tenants-at-will, 
the small remainder being either rent-free or in the possession 
of ex-x^roprietors. Kents vary considerably, being a good deal 
higher in the Ichadir than in the upland tract. The general 
average is Es. 6-9-0 for occupancy tenants and Rs. 8 per acre 
for tenants-at-will, these figures being the highest in the district 
save for the pargana of Nagina. Less than four ‘per cent, of 
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the land is sublet, and sUkmis pay no more than the ordinary 

unprivileged tenant. j i 4.1 

The revenue demand at successive settlements and. at the 

present time will be found in the appendix. * A large increase 
was taken at the last revision, amounting to 49 per cent, on 
the expiring demand, but even so the incidence is far from high 
and well below the general average of the district. Anot er 
point worthy of note is 
proprietors, 

are divided into 4'2o mcfihcils, of w. 
owners, 200 are joint zatninda' 
imperfect pattidctTi, 34 are I 
free. The total includes the 
assessed in 1904-05 at a revenue 
proprietor is 
villages and parts 
Rs. 36,196, 


that the land is mainly held by large 
At the present time the 263 villages of the pargana 
“ ^hich 137 are held by single 

' m, ten are perfect, and 11 are 

bhaiyachara and 33 are revenue- 
17 alluvial matoZs, which were last 

of Es. 3,285. The largest 
Chaudhri Basant Singh of Seohara, who owns 66 
of 23 others, with a total revenue demand of 
Next come the Bishnoi Chaudhris of Kanth in 
Moradabad, who together hold 37 villages and parts of four 
others, assessed at Es. 20,164; most of these are the property of 
Chaudhri Ram Kunwar Singh, but nine mahals are held by t e 
widow of his uncle, Chaudhri Dhyan Singh. The Pathan family 
of Sahaspur hold 18 villages and eight shares, and five whole 
villages and four parts belong to Kunwar Sheonath Si^h of 
Taipur. A considerable area is owned by the Banias of Dham- 
pnr and six villages belong to the Haldaur estate. The proprie- 
tary communities are principally Tagas, Sheikhs, an ana, 

Saiyids and Brahmans. j .rron 

The population of the pargana in 1853 numbered 47,311 

souls, and though this dropped to 43,949 in 1865, it rose again 
to 47,031 in 1872, and has since increased steadily; 

48 142 in 1881, and 61,012 ten years later, while in 1901 the 
total was 63,688, of whom 26,264 were females, giving a density 
of 520 to the square mile. Classified according to re igions, 
there were 32,714 Hindus, 20,402 Musalmans, and 472 others, 
Christuaus, Aryas and Jains. The only places of any size or 
importance are the, towns of Seohara and Sahaspur, which have 
been s epardt^y plentiq^dt ■ ; lb® villages are for the most par 
*, ,i ' ■'# TaWes IX and X. 
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small, but Mahmudpur, Rawana Shikarpur, aud Shoikhpur 
Khaddar contain over a thousand inhabitants and possess small 
bazars. Meaus of communication are somewhat poor, except in the 
centre of the pargana, which is traversed by the main line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, on which there arc stations at Sahas- 
pur and Seohara, Parallel to this runs the unmetallod road from 
Moradabad to Nagina, with metalled branches leading to the 
railway stations, and another road goes from Seohara to Taj pur 
and Nurpur, crossing the Gangan over a fine bridge. 

In former days there were two distinct parganas known as 
Seohara and Sahaspur. In the days of Akbar they were both 
included in the sarkar of Sambhal, and were then, as now, 
owned principally by Tagas. It is not known when the two 
were united, but the amalgamation seems to have taken place 
before the cession of the district to the British in 1801. 


SHAMPUR, fargana and tahsil Najibabad. 

A small village in the north-west of the pargana, standing 
in 29° 52' N. and 78° 11' E., on the road from Najibabad to 
Hardwar, some 18 miles from the tahsil headquarters and three 
miles from the Shishamwala ferry over the Ganges. The village 
is surrounded by forest, and is built on the low ground at the 
foot of the hills, by the side of a small ravine leading into the 
liver. It is noteworthy merely as possessing a police-station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an encamping-ground to the 
north of the inhabited site. It has recently been proposed to 
abolish the police-station and to substitute for it an outpost 
dependent on the thana at Nagal, There is neither school nor 
market, and the population at the last census numbered only 383 
persons. The village lands are 427 acres in extent, about 160 
acres being cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 200 ; the proprietors 
are Jats of the Sahanpur family. 



SHERKOT, pargana and tahsU Dhamptie. 

This large and straggling town stands on the high left bank 
of the Khoh, in 29° 16' N. and 78° 34' E., at a distance of four 
miles north-east from Dhampur and 28 miles by road from the 
district headquarters. Through it passes the road from Dhampur 
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to Afealgarh^ crossing tlie river by a ferry, while others lead to 
Nagina on the north-west and to Kashipur on the east. 

The town is said to derive its name from Sher Shah, and 
during his reign and that of Akbar it was the headquarters of a 
pargana. In 1748 the place \vas seized by Safdar Jang, and 
again passed into. the hands of the Nawab Wazir in 1774. In 
1806, four years after the cession of the district to the British, 
the town was beseiged and sacked by Amir Khan Pinclari, In 
1844 the tahsil headquarters v’ere removed to Dhampiir, and 
Sherkot lost much of its importance. During the mutiny it was 
the scene of many struggles between loyal Hindus and rebel 
Musalmans, sufiering greatly at the hands of the notorious 
Mareh Khan. The population in 1847 numbered 11,244 souls, 
rising to 12,084 in 1853 and 12,586 in 1872. The census of 1881 
showed a great increase, the total being 16,087, while ten years 
later it was 15,589. A slight decline was observed in 1901, w^hen 
the number of inhabitants was 14,999, of wdiom 10,745 were 
Musalmans, 3,925 Hindus, and 329 of other .religions, Jains, 
Christians and Aryas. The principal family is that of the Chau- 
han Ghaudhris, now represented by Eai Eanjit Singh Bahadur, 
whose palatial house, with two Hindu temples attached, stands 
just outside the town to the north-wesb. Part of the town is * 
known as Qazi Sarai, and derives its name from a well known 
family of Sheikhs, who held the office of Qazi under the Mughals. 

The high cliff of the Khoh rises about 45 feet above the river- 
bed, and is scored by numerous ravines, along which the roads of 
the town are carried. Most of the houses are of mud, but a fair 
number are built of brick and there are one or two really fine 
residences'. The place comprises eight mibhallcts, of which three, 
kno\vn as Sherkot Khas, Faridnagar or Qila, and Kotra, form 
the central portion. The remainder lie at some distance from 
these and from each other, and comprise Taiyub Sarai and 
Khurara on the south, and Eambari, Samna Sarai and ISTondna 
to the north and east. The chief bazars are in Kotra and Sherkot, 

, the former being a wide brick-payed roadway standing on high 
ground and flanked by good shops ; while the latter is a long, 
irregular and. narroi?^- street in which two carts could with diffi- 
assoneanother. ] The^priBcipal public buildings inclixdethe 
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police-station^ the branch dispensary, a post-office, a cattl 0 -j>oimd, 
ana a sarai to the west of the town on the Dhampur road. The 
trade is mainly in sugar, grain and cloth : the last is manufactured 
by the Julahas, who also have a local reputation for their 
embroidered rugs. The market clays are Sunday and Thursday 
in each week, both in Kotra and Sherkot Khas ; a fair of no great 
importance is held here during August in honour of Zahir Diwan. 
The educational institutions comprise an aided middle verna- 
cular school, three aided primary schools for boys, and two girls^ 
schools. 

Since 1865 Sherkot has been administered under Act XX of 
1856, and section 34 of the Police Act is in force here. The 
number of houses in the town is 2,288, and of these 1,445 were 
assessed, the income from the house-tax for the three years ending 
in 1907 averaging Rs, 2,141, which gives an incidence of 
Re. 1-7-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-2-4 per head of popula- 
tion. The total income is much larger, as considerable sums ai'e 
derived from misgellaneous sources, and averages Rs. 3,104. The 
annual expenditure is Rs. 2,872, the chief items being Rs. 1,262 
for the up-keep of the local police force, Rs. 684 for the main- 
tenance of a conservancy staff, and Rs. 825 for minor imjprove- 
ments, lighting and the like. The chmlddari area is 342 acres 
in extent, while that of the whole revenue mauza is no less than 
6,843 acres, of which some 2,960 acres are cultivated. The 
Government demand is Rs. 7,346, and is paid by several owners, 
holding in joint zamindari tenure: they include Chauhans, 
Sheikhs, Tagas and Kayasths. 

SI ATJ, pargina CiiKii^DVXJRjtdhsil BunoR, 

This large agricultural village is practically a suburb of 
Ghaiidpur, lying a mile to the north-west of that town on 
the road leading to the district headquarters. It lies, 
however, outside the municipal boundary, and in 1901 contained 
a population of 2,705 souls, including 4l2 Musalmans and a 
very large body of Chauhans, who comprise nearly half the total 
number of inhabitants. Nothing is known of its history, but 
the place is obviously of some antiquity : in it is an old Muham- 
madan dargah^ known as the Talab Siau, and bearing a Persian 
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inscription^ dated in 968 Hijri, There is an upper prima>ry 
school in the village, but nothing else of importance, though a 
fair takes place here during August in honour of Zahir Di\Tan. 
The leading family of the place belongs to the Chauhan caste, 
and owns extensive properties in Chandpur, Burhpur and Bashta, 

TAJPUR, pargana Bxjbhpub, tahsil Dhampur. 

This is the chief town in the pargana, and stands in 29® 10- 
N. and 78® 29' E., on the unmetalled road from Seohara to 
Nurpur, at a distance of seven miles south-west from the former 
and 28 miles from Bijnor. A branch road runs northwards to 
join that from JSTurpur to Dhampur, the distance from the tahsil 
headquarters being about twelve miles. The town is built in the 
midst of groves on the high land above the Karula river, which 
flows about a mile to the east. It contains a bazar of some 
local importance, in which markets are held twice a week, a 
post-office, a sarai, a large upper primary school, a girls’ school, 
and a dispensary maintained by the Raja. The population, which 
numbered 4,438 persons in 1872, had risen by 1891 to 4,718, 
while at the last census the number of inhabitants was 5,016, of 
whom 2,876 were Hindus, 2,015 Musalmans, and 126 Christians 
and Aryas. Among the Christians must be numbered Raja 
Sham Singh, the head of the Taga iSamily, who resides in a fine 
house built in the European style by his brother, Raja Jagat 
Singh, Another house is occupied by Kunwar Sheonath Singh, 
and a third, known as the Rambagh hothi, by Kunwar Randhir 
Singh and his brother, the sons of" Raja Jagat Singh, An 
account of the family has been given in Chapter HI. The lands 
of Taj pur are held jointly by the various branches of the house, 
and are assessed at Rs. 1,066, being partly revenue-free : the 


i:| total area is 1,568 acres, of which some 990 acres are cultivated. 
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Table III. — Vital Statistics. 


Birtlis, 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


27,196 14,501 13,695 
33,219 17,522 15,697 
37,309 19,658 17,651 
34,891 18,202 16,689 
34,012 17,683 16,329 
29,878 15,723 14,155 
24,041 12,619 11,422 
31,683 16,503 15,180 
40,016 21,015 19,001 
80,132 15,827 14,305 
34,168 17,861 16,307 
41,334 21,558 19,781 
39,499 20,465 19,034 
43,192 22,263 20,929 
40,125 20,832 19,293 
42,447 22,174 20,273 


Deaths. 

„ Pe- 


34-25 20,658 11,222 9,436 26-02 
. 41-83 28,350 15,267 13,083 35-70 
46-98 26,696 14,286 12,410 33-62 
43-94 40,085 21,608 18,477 50-48 

42- 83 31,671 17,084 14,587 39-88 
37-63 31,887 17,396 14,491 40-16 
30-27 32,285 16,789 16,496 40 66 
39-90 25,633 13,659 11,974 32-28 
50-39 25,713 13,802 11,911 32-38 
37-95 22,286 11,662 10,624 28-06* 

43- 81 27,213 18,989 13,224 34-89 
62-99 31,4.56 16,294 15,162 40-33 

60- 64 29,393 16,467 13,926 37-68 
55-87 27,574 13,822 13,762 35-35 

61- 44 37,218 18,209 19,009 47-72 
54-42 47,176 22,573 24,603 60-48 


• The rates from 
.1691 census, ' 


1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 


4 



Bijnor Districi, 


Table TV .-^Deaths according to cause. 


Total deatlis from- 


Bowel 
Fever. com- 
plaints. 
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Table VI — (coiitinued). — Area in acres under the prinevpal cnrps^ Tahsil Naphahad. 
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Table VI— (continued).— J.rea in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Nagina. 
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Table VIII . — Cognizable Grime. 


Number o£ cases investi- 
gated by police-— 


Number of persons- 


Acquit- 
ted or 
I dis-, 
icbarged. 


By ! 

8uo orders of [ Sent up 
moiu. Magis- jfor trial, 
trate. 


Tried. 


Convicted. 


Note.— C olumns 2 and 3 should show cases iastitu ted during th© year 


Mjnor DistriGt. 


Xll 


Table IX. — Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Year of settlement. 


Pargana. 


1806. 

18C8. 

1834— 

1866— 

1896 — 


1802. 

40. 

73. 

1903. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Es. 

Bs, 

Bs, 

Bs, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bijnor 

Daranagar ... 

62,969 

64,989 

79,186 

98,554 

87,310 

1,10,851 

65,716 

56,133 

62,887 

73,564 

65,352 

88,154 

Mandawar ... 

48,239 

48,759 

45,042 

64,854 

69,267 

82,245 

Chandpur 

66,541 

57,193 

45,755 

94,211 

1,11,865 

66,457 

Bashta 

17,487 

19,570 

24,074 

40,291 

51,545 

49,604 

Tahsil Bijnor ... 

2,40,951 

2,46,644 

2,69,944 

3,71,474 

3,85,329 

3,97,311 

Najibabad 

74,422 

74,526 

79,668 

75,498 

85,352 

1,00,994 

Kiratpur 

89,056 

88,892 

83,412 

88,596 

86,830 

1,02,260 

Akbarabad 

46,251 

45,216 

47,011 

67,166 

48,985 

60,191 

Tahsil Najibabad 

2,09,729 

2,08,633 

2,10,091 

2,21,260 

2,21,167 

2,63,445 

Nagina 

91,111 

91,982 

1,02,408 

1,11,991 

1,30,128 

1,87,798 

Burhapura 

16,025 

17,412 

27,758 

29,211 

29,042 

38,227 

Afzalgarh 

1,10,161 

1,11,010 

1,19,063 

1,03,464 

1,07,783 

.1,07,678 

Tahsil Jfagina 

2.17,297 

2,20,404 

2,49,219 

2,44,666 

2,66,953 

2,83,703 

Bhampur 

99,059 

1,02,863 

1,03,757 

1,19,836 

1,27,585 

1,79,418 

Seohara 

64,969 

56,812 

53,320 

77,631 

72,287 

95,615 

Nihtaur 

52,077 

54,800 

52,408 

70,512 

63,920 

91,898 

Burhpur 

30,849 

31,136 

31,725 

43,109 

45,788 

1,54,951 

Tahsil Bhampur 

2,46,954 

2,45,611 

2,41,210 

3,11,088 

3,09,580 

6,21,882 

■ Biatrict Total 

9^4,931 

9,21,292 

' ’ • 

9,70,464 

11,48,488 

11,83,029 

14,66,341* 


' demand. 
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Table X. — Present demand for revemse mid cesses for 
the year 1313 fasli. 


Pargana and 
taksil. 

Where included 
in Ain-i- 
AMari, 

■; , I.",' 

2 

Bijnor 

Bijnor 

Daranagar 

Mandawar 

d b a 1 u and 
Bijnor. 
Mandawar 

Ciiaudpur 

Basil ta 

' 

Chandpur and 
Gandaur. 

Azam pur and 
Giindaur. 

Talisil Bijnor. i 


Najibabad 

Jalalabad 

Kiratpu] 

Kiratpur 

Akbarabad 

Akbarabad 

Tabsil Najib- i 
abad. 


Kaglna 

Nagina 

Barliapura 

Islamabad 

Afzalgarb 

Sberkot and 
Nagina. 

Tabsil Hagina. 


Dbampur 

Sberkot 

Seobara ,,, 

Seobara and 

Sahaspur. 

Hibtaur 

Nibtaur 

Burbpur 

Cbaudpur and 
Azam pur. 

Tabsil Dbampnr. 


District Total... 



Revenue, 

Cesses. 

Total. 

Incidence per 
acre — 

Culti- 7 

vated. 

' 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ . ■ 7 

Rs. 

1,10,929 

‘88,154 

82,245 

66,457 

49,604 

Rs. 

11,104 

8,822 

8,260 

' 

6,893 

5,172 

Rs. 

1,22,033 

96,976 

90,505 

73,350 

54,776 

Rs. a. p. 
2 8 6 

2 5 0 

2 1 10 

2 2 11 

1 4 11 

Rs. a. p, 

1 12 5 

1 8 6 

16 6 

1 10 10 

0 12 11 

3,97,389 

40,251 

4,37,640 

2 1 7 

16 9 

1,05,710 

11,513 

1,17,223 

2 3 9 

0 11 9 

1,06,371 

10,710 

1,17,081 

2 15 0 

2 1 0 

62,927 

6,318 

69,245 

2 9 0 

1 14 2 

2,76,008 

28,541 

3,03,549 

2” 8 8 

1 3 2 

1,37,615 

14,452 

> , ' ' ' I 

' 1,52,067 

3 4 1 

2 6 9 

37,093 

6,409 

43,502 

,14 4 

0 6 2 

1,07,388 

I 10,743 

1,18,131 

2 8 2 

10 5 

2,82,096 

31,604 

3,13,700 

2 7,2 

113 

1,71,849 

17,228 

1,89,077 

2 16 5 

1 14 0 

94,770 

10,827 

1,05,597 

2 4 11 

19 9 

S6,S32 

8,719 

95,251 

3 18 

2 4 9 

1,21,416 

14,779 

1,36,195 

2 0 11 

19 7 

4,74,667 

51,553 

1 

5,26,120 

2 8 9 

1 12 8 

14,29,060 

i;51,949 

15,81,009 

2 6 2 

1 .6 1 
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Table X.!!.— Stamps. 





Receipts from — 



Year. 


Non- 

Judicial. 

Court fee 
including 
copies. 

■ 

All 

sources. 

Total 

charges. 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

1800-91 

r . . . t • 


26,279 

74,633 

1,01,118 

3,178 

1891-92 



27,936 

76,109 

1,04,263 

2,715 

1892-93 



28,509 

80,904 

1,09,745 

2,952 

1893-94 



28,907 

93,673 

1,22,779 

3,428 

1894-93 

* * « * » • 


29,491 

98,295 

1,27,950 

3,076 

1895-96 

• * * • * « ' 


31,922 

1,01,261 

1,33,486 

2,611 

1896-97 



30,337 

95,937 

1,26,461 . 

2.436 

1897-98 



29,255 

1,01,497 

1,32,123 

. 2,872 

1898-99 

• • • » • i 


29,707 

1,13,062 

1,44,128 

2,529 

1899-1900 



30,844 

1,07,234 

1,39,869 

2,513 

1900-01 



35,011 

1,09,090 

1,45,355 

2,647=*' 

1901-02 



32,079 

1,14,773 

1,48,061 

3,790 

1902-03 


... 

34,117 

1,16,728 

1,52,034 

4,372 

1903-04 



37,476 

1,11,803 

1,50,281 ' 

3,979 

1904-03 

i • • ft* 


33,507 

1,16,581 

1,51,023 i 

4,908 

1905-06 

m ■ 


40,061 

1,27,677 

1,68,646 

4,356 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

. •#* ,, t*t 


38,206 

1,21,636 

1,60,637 

4,856 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

■*■**■■ 

«** ♦♦f 



■ 




^ Discount only, 
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Table XIV. — Income-tax Jxy TahsiU (Part IV only). 






I 


Year. 

Talisil Bijnoi*. 

Year. 

Talisil ISTajibabad, 

Under 

Ks. 2,000. 

1 Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 

Es. 2,000 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Assessees. 

s 

■ 

Assessees, 

Tax. 

00 

S3 

S3 

to 

at 

S3 

ca 

ss 

CO 

0> 

a> 

ca 

02 

0 . 

m 

to 

K 

cS 

i 

2 

3 

j 4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



lis. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


Rs« 

1890-91 ... 

296 

4,998 

51 

4,536 

1890-91 ... 

305 

4,248 

20 

2,265 

1891-92 ... 

288 

4,679 

52 

4,241 

1891-92 ... 

456 

, 4,708 

22 

2,636 

1892-93 ... 

297 

4,912 

53 

4,484 

1892-93 ... 

295 

8,912 

24 

2,693 

1893-94 ... 

287 

4.792 

49 

4,284 

1893-94 ... 

291 

4,907 

23 

2,466 

1894-95 ... 

248 

4,391 

54 

4,557 

1894-95 ... 

290 

4,960 

27 

2,614 

1895-96 ... 

247 

4,472 

1 62 

4,480 

1895-96 ... 

221 

3,727 

52 

5,322 

1896-97 ... 

255 

4,836 

I 57 

5,024 

1896-97 ... 

214 

3,412 

54 

5,637 

1897-98 ... 

217 

4,145 

42 

3,429 

1897 98 ... 

277 

.4,629 

12 

1,824 

1898-99 ... 

238 

4,290 

47 

3,949 

1898-99 ... 

. 247 

4,037 

20 

1,916 

1899-1900 ... 

230 

4,135 

50 

4,077 

1899-1900 ... 

233 

3,828 

20 

1,914 

1900-01 ... 

231 

4,086 

53 

4,392 

1900-01 ... 

197 

3,174 

24 

2,166 

1901-02 ... 

219 

3,813 

49 

3,962 

1901-02 ... 

212 

3,575 

28 

2,430 

1902-03 ... 

234 

4,152 

40 

3,260 

1902-03 ... 

208 

3,742 

23 

2,159 

1903-04 

82 

2,391 

33 

2,831 

1 1903-04 ... 

87 

2,315 

25 

2,266 

1004-05 

76 

2,233 

81 

2,658 

1904-05 ... 

1 83 

2,313 

30 

2,764 

1905-06 ... 

66 

1,817 

38 

3,341 

1905-06 ... 

86 

2,524 

45 

4,082 

1906-07 ... 

87 

2,439 

30 

2,647 

1906-07 ... 

93 

2,630 

38 

3,527 

1907-08 ... 





1907-08 ... 





1908-09 ... 





1908-09 ... 





1009-1910 ... 





1909-1910 ... 





19i0-li ... 


1 



1910-11 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1912-13 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1913-14 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1914-15 ... 





1915-16 ... 





1916-16 ... 





1916-17 ... 





1916-J7 ... 





1917-18 ... 





1917-18 ... 






I 





Table ILIY .-Incmie-tax hy Tahsils ( Part IV only 


1890 - 91 . 

1891 - 92 . 

1892 - 93 . 

1893 - 94 . 

1894 - 95 . 

1896-96 , 

1896 - 97 , 

1897 - 98 

1898 - 99 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 01 

1901 - 02 

1902 - 03 

1903 - 04 

1904 - 05 

1905 - 06 

1906 - 07 

1907 - 08 

1908 - 09 

1909 - 1010 

1910 - 11 

1911 - 12 

1912 - 13 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 15 

1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 
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Table XVI. — Municipality of Chandp 
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XXI 



1914-15 






Table XVI . — Municipality of Nagina, 


APPENDIX, 

























Table XVII . — Distrilmtion of Police^ 1906 . 


Thaua. 

Sub- 

In- 

spectors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

Road 

Police, 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

' 8 

Bijnor 

... 

2 

1 

12 

24 

... 

110 

10 

Mandawar 

... 

1 

1 

9 

... 

8 

92 

... 

Amliera 

... 

1 

1 

9 

... 

7 

74 

4 

Gan 3 

... 

1 

1 

6 


4 

14 

... 

Cbandpur 

... 

2 

1 

12 

20 

... 

136 

2 

Basil ta 

... 

1 

1 

6 

... 

... 

109 


NaJ ibabad 

... 

2. 

2 

15 

36 


120 

10 

Nagal 


1 

1 




41 

... 

Shanapnr 

... 

1 

1 

8 


... 

7 

2 

Kiratpnr 

... 

2 


12 

... 

16 

132 

2 

Nagina 


2 

1 

12 

33 

... 

171 

10 

Barbaptira 

... 

1 

1 

9 

... 


88 


‘Afzalgarb 

... 

1 ! 


12 


8 

86 

... 

Bebar 

» * . : 

1 

1 

6 

•« 

... .V"' 

• 41 

... 

Bbampur 

... 

2 


11 

13 


125 

6 

Sberkot 

... 

1 I 

. , ■ 1' 

7 


17 

54 

... 

Nibtanr 

... 

1 : 


12 


12 

145 

... 

Soobara 


1 : 

,1 

8 

1 

12 

134 

2 

Nurpur 


1 

1 

9 

' 

... 

97 

2 

Civil Reserve 

... 


14 

61 

... 


... 

... 

Armed Police 


1 

15 

78 





Total 

... 

26 

49 

320 

126 

84 

1,776 

50 



D-istrici 


Table XVIII. — Education. 


Secondary education. Primary education. 


Scholars, 


Schools Scholars 

and - 

Col- p 

leeres. Males. 


Scholars, 


Schools, 


Schools 


Fe- 

males. 


Males. 


males, 






Bijnor. 


APtENDl:^. 


sxvii 


i 





List of Schools, 1906 , 


Average 

ittend- 

anco. 


Scliool, 


TahsilJ Pargana. 


Higli School .«• 

Middle Voraacular ... 
(Mission, <x i 1 * 1 s ’ ) 
An glo-Y er nacular . 
Lower Primary, G-irl s’ 
(Municipal) IT p p e r 
Primary, Aided 
(Municipal) Lc 
Primary, Aide 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

(Municipal) ^ ! 

Primary, Girli 
Patwari IScliool 
Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 


Lower 


Bank pur 
Gajraula 
Baqarpur 
Sualieri . 
Do. 

Mandaoli 

Barauki 

Jhalu , 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Haldaur ... 
Do. 

Do. 

Daranagar 

Do. ... 
Do. 

Bazidpur 

Khari 

Bilai 

Umri « 


Daranagar 


Upper Primary 


Mandawar t.* 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do, t«f ♦** 

Do. ... M* 

Muhammad pur Deomal 
Shahbazpur 
Kishanpur 
Mundia ... 

Mahesri Nagla ... 

Khuraheri ... 


Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto ^ ... 
Lower Primary, Aided, 
G-irls’. 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Mandawar 



Bijnor District. 


List of Schools, 1906 — (continued) 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Tahsil. Pargana. 


Scliool, 


Middle Yernacnlar ... 
(Municipal) Lower 
Primary, Aided. 
Ditto ,,, 

Ditto ... 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto • ... 
Ditto 


Chandpur 

Do. 


Sian 
Pilana 
Sisanna ... 
Ismailpur 
Masit 

G-angulNagla 
Bajanpur 
Qazi Shorn 
Saindwar 

PipU ... 


Chandpur 


Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Baslita ... 
Rasnlpnr Nagla 
Imlia 
Gandaur 


Bashta 


Middle Vernacular ... 
(Municipal) Lower 
Primary, Aided. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditt6 

(Municipal) L o 'w e r 
Primary, Aided, Girls’. 

Ditto ... 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... i 

Ditto ... 


Najibabad 

Do. 


Najibabad 


Nagal „ 

Sahanpur 

Jogipura 

Saidpuri 

Sofatpur 

d aliilabad 


Kashirampur 

Puranpur 

Shafiabad 

Taharpur 

Dhanseni 


Akbarabad 
Sikandarpur Busi 
Kumbera 
' Umri j.« 
Gba^ipnr 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Akbarabad 



APPEifDiX. 


XXIX 


List of Schools, 1906 — (oontimied). 


Talisil. 

Pargana* 

Scliool. 

Class, 

Average 
attend- 
a nee. 

/ 

/ 

Kiratpur 

Middle Vernacular .r. 

115 



Bo, ,,, 

Lower Primary, Aided 

21 



Bo. ... 

Bitto 

26 



Bo. ... 

Ditto 

20 



Bo. ... 

Bitto 

32 



Bo. ... 

Bitto ... 

18 



Do. ... 

Bitto 

21 



Memon ... 

Upper Primary 

31 

'to 


Banelira ... ... 

Bitto 

42 



Sisauna ... 

Bitto 

35 



Sarkara Kheri 

Upper Primary, Aided 

33 

S 


Hasanpur 

Lower Primary 

20 

Cl. V 

, / 

Kiiatai ... 

Bitto 

13 

1 

Ki rat pur 

Pundri Khurd 

Bitto 

14 

'a 


Sahalpur 

Bitto 

22 

■§ 


Tisotra ... 

Bitto 

21 



Nawada ... 

Bitto 

17 

>5 


Bahadur piir 

Lower Primary, Aided 

25 



Shah pur Sukha 

Bitto 

23 



Chhit'awar 

Bitto 

23 



Ramnagar 

Bitto 

11 



Luqmanpur Basai ... 

Bitto 

33 



Asgharipur ... 

Bitto 

16 



Budgara 

Bitto ... 

25 



Barampur 

Bitto ... 

29 


\ 

^ -Jwali Kalan ... 

Bitto ... j 

17 

/ 


, IsTagina ... ...» 

Middle Vernacular ... ' 

137 


/ 

Bo. ... 

(Municipal) Lower | 

36 




Primary. 




'Bov' -'...I 

(Municipal) Lower ‘ 

37 




Primary, Aided. 




Bo, ... ... 

Bitto ... ' 

26 



. Bo. 

Bitto 

30 



Bo. ... 

Bitto 

20 



Bo. ... 

Bitto ... : 

35 



Bo. ... 

Bitto 

38 



Bo. ... 

Bitto ,,, ! 

25 

eS''' ■' 

Nagina ,.A 

Bo. ... ... 1 

(Municipal) Lower 

34 

rt 



Primary Aided, Girls’. 


*Sd/ 

oS \ 


Puraini ... 

Upper Primary 

49 

Jzj 


Hargampur 

Bitto 

27 



Raipur Sadat ... 

Lower Primary 

36 



Raj apur Sadat 

Bitto ... 

18 



Haizarpur 

Bitto 

21 



Shamspur 

Bitto 

21 



Sheikhpura ... 

Bitto 

19 



Fakhanpur ... 

Lower Primary, Aided 

80 


. 

Bahmanwala ... 

Bitto 

11 



vl Mansuri ... 

Bitto • 

19 


( 

" Barhapura 

Upper Primary 

40 


Bax'liaptira ... - 

j Kot Qadir v.« 

Lower Primary 

12 

( 

1, 

1 Shah Alipur Kotla ... 

■1 

Bitto ' ... 

20 


XXX 


Bi^nor District. 


List of Schools, 1906 — (continued). 


Tahsil. 

Pargaua, 

ScliooL 

Class. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Barha xk r a — C 

Rasnlpur Muzaffar 

Lower Primary 

21 


f concluded J, ( 

Sarangwala 

Lower Primary, Aided 

15 



A£zalgarlx «»« 

Upper Primary ... 

100 


Do. 

Preparatory, Aided ... 

40 



Rehar 

Upper Primary 

65 



Qasimpiir Garlii 

Ditto 

48 

§ 


Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided, 

15 

'rl 

Afzalgurh ...\ 

Jatpura 

Gi^ls^ 

Lower Primary 

21 

oS 

Sliahzadpur 

Ditto 

23 

'53 ' 

*£c 


Udaipur ... ... 

Ditto 

26 


Asafabad 

Ditto 

21 

J25 


Muhammadpur 

Ditto 

22 

\ 

\ 

Bajauri. 

Nabka ... 
Mobi-ud-dinpur 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 

30 

23 

/ 



Middle Vernacular ... 

138 

0 

Bhampiir 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

■ , , I 

Sberkot ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Habibwala 

Sarkara ... 

(Municipal) Lower 
Primary. 

(Municipal) Lower 
Primary, Girls^ 
(Municipal) Lower 
Primary, Aided. 
Middle Vernacular, 
Aided. 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided, 
G^rls^ 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 

Ditto 

14 

11 

28 

133 

20 

28 

20 

18 

16 

39 

56 

Pk 

Nindru ... 

Lower Primary 

30 

§< 


Padli ... 

Ditto 

37 

s 


Amkbera 

Ditto *.. 

1 22 

w 


Sedba ... ... 

Atbain Sbeikb 

Basebra Ubar 

Basebra Kburd 
Umarpur Asa 

Jot Hemau 

Pamawala 

Sbeopuri 

Khusbbalpur 
Hakimpur Harayan 

. .Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

24 

21 

22 

19 

15 

28 

17 

22 

22 

21 



1 Lindarpur 

Ditto ... 

22 



Kbadaria 

Ditto 

16 



\ Maukuba 

Ditto 

19 


^ Seohara * .*♦ 

f Seobara 

Upper Primary 

67 


t Do*. 

. L 

Lower Primary, Aided 

27 


Dbampur— ^ concluded). 
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List of Schools, 1906— (concluded). 


Tall si 1 


Pargana. 


S c 0 ii a r a — 
f concluded J, 


Nihtaur 


Burhpur 




School. 


Seohara 
Do, ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Sahas pur 

Sipahiwala 

Mahmudpur 

Kazimpiir 

Bhogpur 

Lamba Khera 

Kiwar 

Kihtanr 

Do, ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Begraj pur 

Naqibpur 

Tirkaula ... 

Phulsanda 

Alampur... 

Hargampur 

Taj pur ... 

Do. 

Nurpur ... 

Azam pur 
Pheona ... 
Morua ... 
Asgharipur 
Naik Nagla 
Majhaula 
Maugal Khera 
Taqipur ... 
Telipura ... 
Ratangarh 
Hasupura 
Paijania... 

G-auli , 

Gohawar 
Do. 

Raliu Nagli 
Singha ... 
Bhainsa ... 
Shujaatpur 
Haizarpur Bhat 
Khaspura 


Class. 


[Average 
I attend- 
ance. 


Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto * 

Ditto # 

Ditto 

Middle Vernacular . 
Lower Primary, Aided 
Lower Primary, Girls’ 
Lower Primary, Aided, I 
Girls’. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

I Lower Primary 

1 Ditto 
Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary, Girls’ 
Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary, Aided 
Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


JBijnur District. 


xxsii 


EOABS, 1900. 




A.— Fbovutcial. 

Unmetalled roads, bridged a7id drained throughout. 

Miles. 

fur. 

(i) Najibabad to Kotdwara 

. 

13 

3-37 

Total 

13 

3-37 

B.— -Locai.. 




class roads, installed, hridqed and drained 



throughout. 




(i) Bijnor to Muzaffarnagar 


6 

4 

(ii) Bijuoi* to Meerut 

. «.» 

4 

1 

(iiii) Bijnor to Kagina 

* 

19 

0 

(iv) Bijnor to Najibubad {vide Il(iu)] 


1 

0 

(v) Bijnor station roads ... , 

(vi) Nihtaur to Dbampur 

^ It* 

1 

6-05 


7 

6 

(vii) Bailway Station approach roads 

. 

3 

1-92 

^ Total 

Il.^Second class roads^ unmeialled, vartially bridged and 

43 

2-97 

drained. 




(i) Bijnor to Moradabad 

• vtt 

29 

0 

(ii) Bijnor to Nihtaur „ 


16 

2 

(iii) Bijnor to Najibabad {vide I(iv)J 

• tit 

20 

0 

(iv) Bijnor to Chandpur 

« • • • 

23 

0 

(v) Haldaiir to Niheaur and Nagina 

« ttt 

17 

0 

(vi) Bhampur to Nagina ... 


10 

0 

(vii) Nur pur to Taj pur and Seohara . 


11 

0 

Total 

III.-^Fourth class roads^ banJeed hut not surfaced, part iallg 

126 

2 

bridged ayid drained. 




(i) Bijnor to Daranagar 


7 ' 

0 

(li) Bijnor to Ujalighat 


3 

0 

(iii) JSTagina to Najibabad and Hardwar 


36 

0 

(iv) Nagina to Afzalgarh and Rehar 


22 

0 

(v) iNagina to Kot Qadir and Kauria 


21 

4 

(vi) Nagina to Barhapura 


8 

0 

(vii) Nagina to Kiratpur ... 

15 

0 

(vUi) Dhampnr to Seohara and Sahaspnr 

• * •!« 

17 

6 

(ix) Dhampnr to Nurpur and Dhanaura 


24 

0 

(x) Dhampnr to Shorkot and Afzalgarh 


12 

0 

(xi) JEaldanr to Daranagar 


9 

0 

(xii) Haldaur to Amhera, Chandpur and Amroha 


22 

4 

’ (xiii) Daranagar to Chandpur road [II(iv)l , 

•* ' ' .If ' 

6 

2 

(xiv) Nihtaur to Chandpur and Bashta 


21 

2 

(xv) Chandpnr to Nurpnr 


9 

2 

(xyi) Najibabadto Nurpnr 


32 

4 

(xvii) Najibabad to Barhapura 


14 

0 

(xviii) Najibabad to Nagal ,,, 


8 

0 

(xix) Sabalgarh to Nagal, Mandawar and Mandaoli 

28 

0 

(xx) Bawalheri to N’ajibabad station 

*«k «*» 

0 

4 



APPENDIX, 


xxxiii 


EOABS, 1906 - fconcludedj. 


IIL^Fourth class roads, hanhed hui mi surfaced, partially 

bridged and drained-r-iconclndedi)^ 

(xxi) Nagina to Sherliot and Kasliipiir ... 

(xxii) Kiratpur to Mandawar and Muzaffarnagar *«. 

(xxiii) Hargam pur to Bundki station 

(xxiv) Railway approach roads to Balawali, Ckandok and 
Bararopur. 

Total .*» 

JK — Sixt% class roads, cleared only. 


(i) Bijnor circular road 

(ii) Najibabad to Haldukbata 

(iii) Najibabad to Kot Qadir 

(iv) Nibtaur to Kiratpur 

(vj Cbandpur to Jafarabad ferry 
(vi) Nagal to B ilawali ... 

(vii) Nagina to Bhogpiir ... 


Total 
Gbakd Total 


Miles. 

fur. 

24 

0 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

7 

855 

7 

■8 

3 6 

13 

4 

7 

1*6 

15 

6-4 

10 

6-4 

5 

4 

16 

0 

77 

2 

616 

1-34 


XXXIV 


Bijnof BistTict. 



PERRIES, 1906 . 


Mauag 

meiifc, 


come, 


Najibabad... District 
Board, Sa- 
baranpur. ' 


Kajibabad 


Chandi 


Cliandi 


Ditto 


Sbisbamwali Kangri 
Bala wall ... Balawali 


District 

Board. 


Ditto 


Private 


Bijnor 


Mandawar 


Birnwala 


Ditto 


Arazi Taufir Arazi Taufir 


Ditto 


Badsbabpur Badsbabpur 
Raoli .M Radunnagar 


District 

Board. 


Private 


Shabirwala... Sbabirwala.*. Bijnor 


District 

Board. 


Jalalpur Jalalpnr 


Ditto 


Daranagar 


Jalianabad ... Jahanabad 


Ditto 


Jafarabad «»• Jafurabad ... Basbta 
Malchdumpur Makbdumpur Do. 
Barkbera •« Barkbera ... Afzalgarb 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Hagina 


Ditto 


Suawali 


Suawali 


Ditto 


SaUbatnigar Salabatnagar Do. 

Raini Sbeikhpur Dbainpur 

Kbaddar* 

Bibaripur ... Bibaripur ... Seobara 


Private 


Dbampur 


Ditto 


FOST-OmCES, 1906. 


Tall. 

sil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Class, 

J 

Bijnor 

Bijnor 


Head office. 


r 

Mandawar ... 


Sub-office. 


Mandawar < 

Balawali 


Branch office . 


i 

Muhammadpur 

... 

Ditto. 

O 

{ 

Haldaur 


Sub-office. 


Daranagar < 

Daranagar ... 

... 

Branch office. 

S '■ 

Jhaln 

... 

Ditto. 


Cliandpur ... 

Chandpur ... 

... 

Sub-office. 


Basiita ... 

Basbta ,,, 


Branch office. 

\ 

Gandaur ... 

... 

Ditto. 



Najibibad 

... 

Sub-office. 


Najibabad ... -< 

Jalalabad 


Branch office. 

i 

Nagal 

... 

Ditto. 

( 

Sham pur 

... 

Ditto. 

c3 / 

r2 ^ 

Kiratpur ... j 

Kiratpur ... 

... 

Sub-office. 


Basi Kotla... 

... 

Branch office. 


Memon 

... 

Ditto. 


, Alibarabad 

Akbarabad ... 

... 

Ditto. 

( 

Kagina | 

Nagina 

... 

Sub-office. 

Puraini ... 

... 

Branch office. 

.1 , 
*6£i S 

Barbapnta ... 

Barba pura 

Kot Q'ldir ... 

... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 







Afzalgarli 

Afzalgarh ... 
Rebar ... 

... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


C 

Dbampur ... 


Sub-office. 


Bbampur < 

Sberkot ... 

... 

Ditto. 


Kindru 


Branch office. 

u 

s 

Ci,} 

Seoliara ^ 

Seobara ... 
Sabaspur 

•** 

Sub-office. 
Branch office. 

S 

CS 

A 

Nilitaur ... 

Kibtaur 

• O 

Sub-office. 

P 

( 

Kurpur ... 


Ditto. 


Buriipur 

Tajpur 


Ditto. 


C 

Ratangarb ... 

... 

Branch office. 


Management, 


I Imperial. 


xxxvi 


Bi§mf District. 



MARKETS, 1906, 


Market days. 


Bazar. 


Pargana. 


Talisil 


Monday and Wednesday. 
Saturday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday, Tuesday, Thurs 


By nor, Palmergaiy 


Do., Chak Sliirin 
Barauki 
IJinrx ... 
Gajranla Ackpal 


GanJ 

Jhaln 

Haidaur 


Daranagar 


Tuesday and Saturday. 
Thursday, 

Wednesday. 

Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday j 
Friday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday, 
Monday, 

Saturday. 

Wednesday 


Mandawar 

Muhammadpur Deomal 
Indarpur Rajrup U7^f 
Semla. 

Barkatpur urf Khirni . . . 
Chandpur 

•f* •• 

Ganga Nagla 
Slsauna 

Rajupur Bahman 
Paoti 


S Mandawar 


Chandpur 


Ajdeo 

Bashta 

Imlia 

Basulpur Hagla 

Najibabad 

Muazzampur Tulsi 

Sahanpur 

Kabheri 

Nagal 

Eiratput 
Basi Kotla 
Barampur 
Banehra 
Sabalpnr ... 
Budgari »«» ' 

Akbarabad ... 


Sunday, 

Monday, 

Thursday, 

Monday, Friday and Sa* 
turday, 

Monday and Thursday, 
Saturday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Friday. 


Bashta 


Najibabad 


Sunday. 

Monday. 

Wednesday, 

Thursday. 

Tuesday. 


Eiratpar 


Akbarabad 


Hargampur 
Mahmudpur Bhaunta 
Nagina 
Kotwali v«« 
Boshanpur Partab 
Bhogli 

Bajupnr Sadat 
Hem pur Manak 


Sunday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 
Wednesday. 


Nagina 


APPEKBIX. 


xxxvn 


MARKETS, 19QB^CconoluMJ. 


Talisil. 


Pargana. 


JUS' 

S 




& 


B{ 

cS 

■*c! 

m 


3Sragina-«f e o n-- 
eluded). 


Barliapura 


Afzalgarli 


Bliampur 


Seohara 


Nihtaiir 


Burhpiar 


/ 

•■'I 

J 


Bazar. 


Market days. 


Bedarbaklitpnr Jadon ... 
Kalyanpur ... ... 

Khurrampur Kharak ... 
Eaklianpur... ... 

Raipur Sadat 
Barhapura ... 

Nagla Ladka 
Kot Qadir ... 

Rebar 

Shalizadptir 

Garliwawala 

Mohsinpur... 

Pazlabad Maniawala 
Afzalgarli ... 

Qa si m pur Garbi 
Sirbasaebaud 
Hasan pur ... 

Duli Chandpur 
Cbandpur urf Udaipur 
Eatebalipur ... 

Tibri 

Kotra Tappa Haveli ... 
Sherkot 

Ailabdinpur Bhogi 
Sarkara Cbatru 
Padli Manda . 

Fateh ullah pur 
Burbannagar 

Seobara 

Mabmudpur 

Maqsudpur,., 

Rawana Shikar pur 
Sheikh pur Khaddar ... 
Sabaspur ... 

Nihtaur ... 

Musapur ... 

Sadruddinnagar 

Nanbera 

Muza:ffiarpur Bebidas ... 

Tajpur ... 

Kurpur 
Pbeoua 
Kbaspura ... 

Tandbera ... . ... 

Atbain 

Paijanian ... 

Rosbanpur ... 

Morna 

Jafarabad Korai 
Gobawar Jit 


Thursday and Saturday, 
Monday and Friday. 
Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Monday, 

Sunday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday. 

Do. 

Monday. 

Do. 

Thursday, 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Friday. 

Do. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Ditto, 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tuesday. 

Monday and Wednesday, 

Monday and Friday, 
Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Thursday; 

Sunday and Thursday, 
Wednesday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Saturday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Monday, 

Sunday, 

Friday. 

Tuesday, 


23b 


XXXVXHl 


SijnoT District 



PAIBS, 1906< 


Pargana, 1 Locality, 


Kame of fair. 


Ramlila 
Buxlia Babu 
Miran Shah Mu> 
hamniad. 

ISfcza Bale Salar.. 


Knar Sndi 10 th 
Bhadon Badl 2iid ... 
Every Thursday ... 

Last Wednesday in 
Chait. 

Sawan Sudi 10th ... 


Bijnor 


Chhari Zahir Bi* 
wan. 

Ditto ,,, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bhadon Badi 10th 
Bhadon Bad! 9th , 
Bhadon Bidi 10 ch 
Bhadon Sudi 9th . 


Suaheri Buzurg 


Suaheri Khurd 
dajraula Soo... 
Jhalri . 


Granga Ashnan .. 
Chhari Zihir Di- 
wan. 

Ditto .. 
Ditto 
Bhaduin 

Neza Bale Salar, 


Kartik Sudi 15th 
Sawan Sudi 9th 


,Daranagar 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Sawan Sudi Snd ... 
3rd Wednesday in 
Chait. 

Sawan Sudi 8rd ... 
Each Monday in 
Asarh. 


Pauta 

Jahanabad 

'Sikandarpur 

Bananauli 


Daranagar 


dudri 

Debi>ka-mela 


Hfaldaur ... 
S i kan d*irpur 


Kharak. 


Chait Sudi 8th ... 

Kuar Sudi 8th ... 

2nd Tuesday i n 
Chait. 

Bhadon Sudi 9th ... 


Ditto 

Ditto 

KezaBale Salar 


Mandawar 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Chhari Zahir Di' 
wan. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 


Sawan Badi 8th 
Sawan Badi 9 th 


Shakurpur. ... 
Indarpur Baj- 
t rup. 

Semla Khurd 
Badshahpur ... 
Chandrabbanpur 
1 Ditto 
Muhammadpur 
I Deomal, 
Ditto . 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Gulkha Debi 
Chhipion-ka- 


Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Asarh Sudi 9th ... 
Chait Sudi 7th and 
8th. 

Chait Sudi 9th •«. 


Mandavrar 


Chhari ^Sahir Di- 
wan. 

Ganga Ashnan 
Ditto 
Dasehra 
Burba Bahu 
Shcoratri ,. 


Mokh Sankrant 
Kartik Sudi 15th 
Jeth Sudi 10th .. 
Bhadon Sudi 2nd 
Fhagun Badi 13th 


Raoli 
} Do. 

I'^Do. 

Shahbizpnr 
JBasi Eohansi 


Kuar Sudi 2nd to 
10th. 

Sawan Sudi 9th 


Ramlila 


Chandpur 


Chhari ^ahir Di 
wan. 

.^itto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Chandpur 


Sawan Sudi 8th 
,Ditto 

Bhadon Sudi 2nd 


Sian 

Piiana . 
Ismailpur 






Kagiiia, ?rajibal>aa chidodj. 




FAIBS, l^QQ’-^fconiinued), 


Locality. Name of fair. 


Appron 

ximate 

Bate. average 

attend,-! 
ance. 


Basil ta 
Loliarpora 


I Loliarpora 

Bashta 

j Gandaur 
Rasulpur Nagla 


...Cliliari ZaMrBx- Bhadon Badx 8th 
wan. and 9th. 

... Ditto ... Bhadon Badi 7th 

and 8th. 

... Ditto ... Sawan Sudi 9fch ... 

Asb Ditto ... Sawan Sudi 7th ... 


y JLbuioui.jjujL «•» louUJ 

Hiranpur ...lUrs Taj Khan ... Safar 24th 


'' Najibahad 
Eimpuri 
A h ra a d p u 
Sadat. 
Alipura 
Rampuir Barwa 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Najibabad 


., Neza Shah Kadar 
.. Urs Hazrat Alx ... 
r Ditto 

Neza Shah Madar, 
ri Ditto 

..Siikhwanti Debi 
.. Annapurna Debi, 
..DurgaDebi 
Chhari Zahir Di- 
wan. 

,, Ditto 

Ditto 
, Ditto 

Ditto 
.. Debi-ka-mela 
,,'Gfinga Ashnan ... 


' Sahanpur ... Dittc 

Daudpxiir ... Ditto 
Fateh ullah pur. Ditto 

Jalalabad Ditto 

Chandi ... Debi-ka-mel 
Ghand Goela ...'Ganga Ashu 
Hempur P a - Sheoratri 
chhadpura. 

Parsotampur ... Burha Babu 
Chhapir ... Basanti 

Do. ... Bo. 

V, Do. ... Do. 


Mnharram 25th ... 
Ramazan 20th 
Ramazan 19th to 
21st. 

Safar 4th 
Safar 5th 

Chait Sudi 5th ... 
Chait Sudi 9th ... 
Ditto 

; Sawan Sudi 8th ... 

Sawan Badi 4th ... 
Bhadon Bad! 7th ... 
Bhadon B;idi 8th ... 
Sawan Badi 15th ... 
Baisakh Badi 5t;h ... 
Kartik Sudi 15th 
Phagun Badi 14 th .. 

Chait Sudi 5th ... 
Asarh Badi 6&h and 
13th. 

Asarh Sudi 5th and 
12th. 

Sawan Sudi 6th 


Kiratpur 


, Akbarabad 


Nagina ... 


Afzalgarh 


o.lRamlila 


Jatpura 
Anwarpu r 
Chandika, 
Tanda Bairagi 
Ditto 


Kuar Badi 1st to 
Sudi Zlth. 

Knar Sudi iOth ... 
Ditto ... 


fi Do. ... Ditto 

... Chhari Zahir, Di- Bhadon Sudi 7th 
wan. 


Kiratpur 

...Chhari Zahir Di- 
wan. 

Bhadon Sudi 2nd i 

3,000 


Banehra 

Ditto 

Bhadon Sudi 9th ... 

1,200 


Sikri * 

f.. Ditto ... 

.Ditto"- 

200 


Kumhera 

. ... Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

600 


Sikan d a r 
Basi. 

pur Ditto 

Sawan Sudi 1st 

150 

j 

Nagina 

... Ditto ... 

Sawan Sudi9th ... 

300 

i 

Do. 

... Sheoratri 

Phagun Badi 14th... 

2,000 

1 

Do. 

...Neza Bale Salar 

1st Wednesday in 
Chait. 

600 






JBijnor District. 



PAIRS, 1906 — C continued)^ 


Tahsil. 

Fargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Appro- 

:eLimate 

average 

attend- 

ance. 



Shergarh ,.J 

Uhbari Zahir Di- 

Bbadon Badi 7tb ... 

260 




wan. 





Cliandpur 

Ditto 

Bbadon Sudi 2nd ... 

150 



Afzalgarli 

Ditto 

Bbadon Badi 9th 

350 



Do. ; 

Burba Babu 

Bbadon Sudi 2nd ... 

250 



Do. ... : 

Neza Bale Salar... 

3rd Wednesday in 

200 





Cbait. 




Suawala 

Ditto 

2nd Wednesday in 

150 

. 




Cbait. 




Do. 

Ramlila 

Knar Sudi 10 tb ... 

1,000 



Do. 

Cbbari Zabir Di- 

Bbadon Badi 9tb ... 

100 




wan. 



§ 

0.1 

Afzalgarh j 

Maqsudabad ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

150 


•^(^concl'ud'') 

Alampur Gaon- 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

200 

1 

§ 

edj. 

ri. 

Shahpur Jamal 

Ditto 

Bbadon Sudi 2nd ... 

100 



Sir Basucliand 

Debi-ka-mela ... 

Kuar Badi 7tb 

150 



Mohsinpur ... 

Baldeo-ka-mela... 

Bbadon Badi 6tb... 

100 

525 


Harpur 

Cbbari Zabir Di- 

Bbadon Badi 8tb ... 

150 




wan. 





Rebar 

Ditto 

Bbadon Badi 9tb ... 

500 



Khairabad 

Ditto 

Ditto *.♦ 

500 



Maniawala ... 

Ditto ...i 

Ditto 

200 



Qasimpur Gar- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

250 



hi. 




K 


Mababatpnr ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 



Alubiajpur ... 

i Ditto 

Ditto ... 

100 

: ■ / 

f 

DbainiDur 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 2nd to 

2,000 




[. 1 

lOtb. 




Mirzapiiu 

lUrs Nabi Karim 

Rabi-iil-awwal lltb 

100 



Fatebuilapur ... 

Debi-ka-mel’i 

Sudi 7tb of every 

1,100 




1 ■ 

month. 




Ditto 

Neza Bale Salar 

2nd Wednesday in 

: 3,000 





Cbait. 




Ditto 

Cbbari Zabir Di- 

Sawan Sudi 7tb 

1 500 




wan. 





Kbnjistabad ..J 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 



Sbeikot ...j 

Ditto 

Bbadon Badi 9tb **, 

2,500 

u 


Amkbcra 

Ditto 

Ditto 1 

300 

0 

ir/ 

Bhamjnu* \ 

Mubammadpur 1 

Ditto 

Ditto : 

250 

8s 


Parma. 




ca- 


IJmn 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 



Ratulpur Mu- 

Ditto 

Ditto 

100 



hammad Quli, 






Makar pur i ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

100 



Sobagpur 

Ditto 

Bbadon Badi 12tb... 

300 



Jot lieman ... 

Ditto ... 

Bbadon Badi 14tb.„ 

100 



Nawada Kesho 

Ditto 

Bbadon Badi 8tb to 

125 





lOfcb. 




Mubammadpur 

Ditto 

Bbadon Badi 7tb .,4 

150 



Sadat. 






^ Padli 

Ditto 

, Bbadon Sudi 5th ... 

450 


^ Seohara .*♦ 

Seobara 

. Ditto 

. Sawan Sudi 7tb to 

300 





10l;b. 



Dha m pui *^ — f conelud eel ) . 


appendix. 


FAIRS 1906 - ( concluded). 


Talisil 


jSeoliara—-: 

{ conelud- } 

edj: \ 


Pargaua. 


Iiocality. 


Nilitaur 


Burlapui* . 


Eiwar 

palanpur 
Gli a Ti s p JX r 
Muafi, 

jNilitam* 

Do. 

Do. 

Dhanupiiva 
Gadal 
Musapur 
Mujaliidpur 
Nargadi 
iPhulsanda Gan- 
gadas. 
Phulsanda Kha- 
kam. 

Padla 

Mazliarp ur 


Cliliari Zakir Di- 
wan. 

Ditto 

[TJrs Arif All Shall 


Name of fair. 


Date. 


Neza Bale Salar;, 

Neza Siiah Madar 
Chkan Zaliir Dl 
wan. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Bkadon Buli 9th ... 
Ditto 

Rabi-ns-sani I7th . 


|4th Wednesday in 
Chait. 

,T umad-nl -awwal 3 rd 
Sawan Badi Sth 

Bliadon Badi 13th.*, 
Bhadon Badi 9th ... 
Ditto 

Bhadon Sudi 7th ... 
Bhadon Sudi 9 th 
Ditto 

Bhadon Sudi 2nd 


Burha Baku 

.|Paian Mala ...1 Chait Sudi 14th 
JMelaNar Singh...! Sunday after Bha- 
‘ ' don Sudi 2nd. 


iMorna 

Do. 

jAsgharipur 

Pheona 


Ramlila 

Ichhari Zahir Di- 
wan 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Knar Sudi 2nd to 
11th. 

Bhadon Badi 9th ... 

Bhadon Sudi 9th 
Bhadon Sudi 9th to 
16th. 


xH 


Appro- 

ximate 

average 

attend- 

ance. 


100 

100 

2,C»(KI 


BOO 

400 

150 

600 

160 

100 

400 

200 

300 

200 

200 

600 


600 

200 

400 

4,000 



GAZETTEER OF BIJNOR. 


INDEX. 


A. 

Act XX towns, pp. 151, 192, 203, 233, 
250, 253, 259, 2b9, 307. 

Adam pur, p. 219. 

Afzalgarli, pp. 8, 75, 86, 90, 313, 179, 
191. 

Afzalgarli pargana, pp. 44, 83, 124, 
138, 169, 192. 

Agriculture, pp. 43 to 47. 

Aliniadnagar Gorwa, pp, 17, 240. 
Ajabnagar, p. 192. 

Akbarabad, pp. 7, 198. 

Akbarabad pargana, pp, 21, 110, 170, 
198. 

Alauddinpur, p. 16. 

Alinagar, p. 57. 

Allabpur Mubarak, p. 3 8. 

Alluvial mahalSy pp 7, 8, 18, 137, 196, 
212, 219, 236, 243, 264, 273, 283, 302. 
Amangarb, p. 25. 

Ainbera, pp. 84, 141, 201. 

Amklicra, p. 243. 

Amsot, pp. 22, 84, 141. 

Anjan Sot, p. 3. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arhar, pp. 48, 49. 

Arya Samaj, pp. 92, 93, 

Asafgarh, pp. 13, 297, * 

Asgharipur, p. 226. 

Athain, p. 244. 

Azampur, p. 213^ 

B. 

Baghbans, mde Halls- 
Bajra, p. 48. 

Eakal river, pp. 16, 301. 

Balawali, pp. 12, 81. 

Baldia, pp, 79, 202. 

Ban river, pp. 6, 15, 124, 198, 217, 223, 
271, 290. 

Banaili river, pp. 19, 194, 241, 294. 
Banehra, pp. 257, 2G5. 

Banias, pp. 93, 99, 108, 115. 

Banjaras, pp, 100, 104, 121, 143, 

Banra river, pp, 15, 217, 223, 271, 290. 
Bansphors, p. 105. 

Banuwala, p. 12. 

Banwaripur, pp. 20, 272. 

Baqarpur, p. 254. 

Barampur, 2>p, 13, 81, 202, 257, 

Barauki, p, 20. 


B-rgujars, p. 97 ; vide Rajputs. 
Barhais, pp. 93, 99, 104. 

Baihapura, pp. 4, 151, 203. 

Barhapura jjii gana, pp. 4% S3, 89, 113, 
124,138,^04. 

Barkhera, p. S3. 

Barley, p. 60. 

Barren land, j). 21. 

Basehra Khaddar, pj). 240, 242. 

Bashta, pp. 6, 44, 141, 208. 

Bashta pargana, pp. 6, 9, 44, 110, 125, 
168, 169, 209. 

Basi ICotla, pp. 251, 252. 

Bauriy IS, p. 105. 

Bawan Sxrai, p. 157. 

Begainpur Shadi, p. 20, 

Bliagtiwala, p. 280. * 

Bhangis, pp. 99, 104, 

Bhantns, p. 142. 

Bharbliiinjas, p, 101. 

Bhatiana canal, p. 67. 

Bhera river, pp. 13, 254. 

Bhishtis, p. 104. 

Bhogniwala, p. 187. 

Bhogpur, pp. 13, 61, 81, 280, 2S4. 

BliOj pur, p. 183. 

Bhuksas, p. 101. 

Bijuor, pp. 6, 75, 77, 78, 83, 90, 94, 124, 
159, 2l3. 

Bijnor pargana, pp. 9, 124, 169, 216, 
Bijnor tehsil, pp. 89, 220. 

Birds, p. 30. 

Birth-rate, pp. 35, 36, 

Bisatis, p. 106. 

B’shnois, pp. 95, 99, 108, 115, 
Blindness, p. 40. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1, 
Brahmans, pp. 93, 98, 108, 121. 

Bricks, p. 28. 

Bridges, pp. 81, S3. 

Budhi Nala, p. 271. 

Building materials, p. 28. 

Bulchandpur, p. 281. 

Bundki, pp. 81, 222. 

Bungalows, p. 83. 

Burhpur, p. 226, 

c. 

Camels, p. 82. 

Canals, pp. 16, 17, 53 to 59, 

Carts, p. 32. 

Castes, pp. 96 to 105. 





Dimgraiya nala, pp. 18, 61, 302 
Dyeing, p. 75. 


Cattle, p.31. 

Cattle disease, p. 32. 

Cattle-poiinds, p. 157. 

Cesses, p. 139. 

Chamars, pp. 94, 95, 121. 

Chanclaiiwala, p. 266. 

Chand Goela, p. 79, 

Chandi, pp, 3, 22, 23, 79, 124, 141. 
Charidok, pp. 81, 226. 

Cfiandpur, pp. 6, 75, 77, 90, 148, 227. 
Ciiandpur pargana, pp. 6, 44, 60, 124, 
169, 229. 

diandrabaasis, p. 97 ; mde Rajputs. 
Chauhans, pp. 96, 104, 111,' 112, 121, 
144. 

Cliliipis, pp. 100, 104. 

Clilioiya river, pp. 5, 14, 198, 217, 234, 
255,275, 281,266. 

Cholera, p. 37. 

Christianity, pp. 92, 93. 

Civil courts, pp. 123, 124. 

Climate, p. 33. 

Commerce, pp. 74 to 79. 
Communications, pp. 79 to 83, 221, 245. 
Condition of the people, p. 121. 
Cotton, p, 48. 

Cotton-weaving, pp. 75, 192, 228. 
Crime, pp. 142 to 144. 

Criminal courts, p. 123. 

Criminal tribes, p. 105. 

Crops, pp. 47 to 51. 

Cultivating tenures, p. 119. 

Cultivation, pp. 43 to 47. 

Cultivators, p. 121 ; Me also Castes. 
Culturable area, pp. 20, 21, 44. 


Education, pp. 153 to 156, 

Ekra river, pp. 16, 61, 237, 301 
Encam ping-grounds, p. 84. 
Epidemics, pp. 36 to 38. 

Excise, pp. 145 to 148, 


Fairs, pp. 30, 79, 202, 232. 
Fakhanpur, p. 56. 

Famines, pp. 61 to 70. 

Faqirs, pp. 100, 104. 
Fatehullahpur, p. 238, 

Fauna, p. 29. 

Fazlpur, j). 183. 

Ferries, p. 83. 

Fever, p. 36. 

Fiscal History, p]). 125 to 139. 
Fish, p. 30. 


Gadariyas, pp^99, 121. 

Gahlots, pp.97, 104; vide Rajputs, 
Gajraula, p. 219. 

Gandaur, pp. 169, 213, 247. 

Gangan river, pp. 15, 16, 55, 56, 61, 198, 
223, 240, 290, 301. 

Ginges river, pp. 1, 11, 79, 83, 84, 216, 
233, 261. 

Ganj, vide Daranagar. 

Garabpur canal, p. 57. 

Gaurs, p. 97 ; vide Rajputs, 

Geology, pp. 3, 27. 

Ghauspur, p. 299. 

Ghazipur, p. 201. 

Ghori forest, p. 22. 

Glass-making, pp. 27, 77, 269. 

Goats, p. 32, 

Goela, p. 267. 

Go ha war, p. 226. 

Gopalkheri, p. 199. 

Go pal pur, p. 110. 

Gorwas, pp. 114, 196, 296. 

Gram, p. 50. 

Grazing-grounds, pp. 25, 82, 

Groves, p. 26, 

Gujars, pp. 99, 108, 114, 121, 143. 


Dakauts, p. 100. 

Daranagar, pp. 32, 79, 90, 141, 232. 
Daranagar pargana, pp. 9, 44, 75, 124, 
233. 

Darzis, p. 104. 

Daulatpur, p. 226. 

Deaf-mutes, p. 40. 

Death-rate, pp. 35, 36. 

Dehra, p. 20, 

Density of population, p. 88. 

Dhampur, pp. 7, 76, 77, 81, 83, 90, 115, 
237. 

Dhampur, pargana, pp.44, 125, 170, 239. 
Dhampur tahsjl, pp. 60, 89, 244. 
Dharamandi, p. 19. 

Dharampur Bhoja, pp. 254, 255. 
Dharmagarhi, p. I7l. 

Dhara river, pp. 19, 191, 194* 

Dhobis, pp. 100. 104, 

Dbuuas, p. 100. 

Diseases, pp. 36 to 40. 

Dispensaries, p. 156. 

District Board, p. 153, 

Double-cropping, p. 64, 

• Drainage, p. 11, 


Haburas, p. 142, 
Haldanr, pp. 26, 7 
185, 247'* 


. IKBUS* 


Haldukliata, p. 13. 

Hareoli, p. 254. 

Hargampur, pp. 223, 273* 

Harvests, p. 46. 

H^izara forest, p, 22. 

Health, pp. 35 to 41. 

Heights,, pp. 3, 4. 

Hemp, p. 49. 

Hemp drugs, p. 146. 

Hemp fabrics, pp, 75, 269. 

Hills, pp. 2, 3. 

Hindus, pp. 92, 94> 101. 

Horses, p. 32. 

Husainpura, p. 183. 

I. 

Income-tax, p. 149. 

Indarpur, p. 264, 

Infanticide, pp, 91, 144, 

Infirmities, p. 40. 

Insanity, p, 40. 

Interest, p, 72. 

Irrigation, pp. 52 to 61. 

Islamabad, pp. 18, 124, l70, 208, 274, 

j. 

Jabda river, p. 19. 

Jadons, p. 97 ,* mde Rajputs, 

Jafarabad, pp. 83, 221. 

Jahanabad (pargana Barhapura), pp. 17, 
■ 55, 204. , ■ 

Jahanabad (pargana Baranagar), pp, 14, 
2i8. 

Jahangir pur, p. 183, 

Jails, p. 144. 

Jains, pp. 92, 94. 

Jaiswars, p, 97; mde Rajputs. 

Jaitra, pp. 243, 244. 

Jalalabad, pp. 109, 162, 170, 174, 249. 
Jalalpur, pp. 83, 141, 221. 

Jamalpur, pp. 20, 242. 

Jats, pp. 26, 91, 94, 97, 108, 115, 121, 
h143, 144. 

Jhal, pp, 181, 232. 

Jhalu, pp. 90, 124, 169, 237, 250* 

Jhilmila p. 19. 

Jhils, pp. 19, 20. 

Jhirna, p. 25. 

Jhojhas, p. 104* 

Jogipnra, p. 55. 

Julahasi pp. 103, 121, 192. 

Jungles? fiide Forests, 

K. 

Kachhis, p. 99. 

Kachhwahas, p. 97 ; Me Rajputs# 
Kadheras, p. 105. 

Kahars, pp. 31, 99, 105, 

Kalagarh, pp, 4, 18, 31, 193, 


ill 


Kala Shahid, p, 203* 

Kalyanpur, p. 294. 

Kambohs, p. 101. 

Kamharia, pp. 1, 12. 

Kamaruddinnagar, p. 55. 

Kanchans, p. 101, 

Kangni, p. 49. 

Kangri, p, 93. 

Kanjan river, p. 240. 

Kankar, pp. 28, 80. 

Karula river, pp. 6, 16, 55, 56, 199, 223, 
240,270,301. 

ICashipur estate, pp. 4, 25, 108, 113, 207. 
Kashirampur, p, 13, 

Katehriyas, p. 97,* Me Rajputs. 

Katheni riyer, pp. 16, 281. 

Katra Nala, pp. 13, 254, 281. 

Kaurali, p. 157, 

Kauria, pp. 78, 81, 141, 251. 

Kayasths, pp. 93, 100, 108. 

Khadir, pp. 7, 8, 45 to 47, 88, 209, 233. 
Khalia river, pp. 15, 19, 199, 

Khara forest, p. 22. 

Khatiks, p. 100. 

Khattris, pp. 101, 108, 115, 

Kheri, p. 199. 

KhohMver, pp. 7, 17, 55, 83, 204, 240, 
270. 

Kiratpur, pp. 77, 90, 114, 179, 251. 
Kiratpur|canal, p. 56. 

‘ Kiratpur pargana, pp. 47, 109, 170, 253. 
Kiwar, pp. 16, 3G1. 

Kodon, p. 49. 

Koris, p. 99. 

Kotawali Rao, pp. 12, 280. 

Kot Q idir, pp. 55, 113, 141, 204, 207, 257. 
Koti Rao, pp. 1, 194. 

Kotra canal, p. 56. 

Kumhars, pp. 99 104. 

Kumhera, p. 201, 

Kunjras, p. 101. 

Kutas, p. 101. 

Kutki, p. 49. 

• L. ■■■ , 

Lahpi river, pp. 13, 20, 261. 

Bakes, p. 19. 

Bakhar ban river, pp. 13, 254, 281, 
Laldhang, pp. 12, 164, 174, 177. 

Balitpur, p. 1. 

Balpuri, p, 25. 

Bandhaura estate, p, 114. 

Band tenures, p. 107, 

Language, p. 106, 

Leather, p. 78, 

Leprosy, p- 40, 

Bevels, pp. 4, 6, 7, S. 

Lime, p. 28. 

Linseed, p. 51. 

Literacy, p. 155, 

Literature, p. 106, 

Lodhs, pp. 101, 105. 

Lohars, p. 104. 



Najibabad tabsil, pp. 89, 285. 
Nalonwali, p. 22. 

Naqipar Bamnaiili, pp. 16, 199. 
Narayanpur, j>. 183. 

Nats, pp. 101, 142. 


Mabnindpur, p. 305. 

Maliupura, p, 20. 

Maize, p. 49. „ 

Mali 11 1 'lver, pp. 5, 13, 57, ol, lt?( 
254, 262, 281. 

Mails, pj). 99, 105. 

Mallahs, pp. 31, 105. 

Mandawar, pp. 6,77,90, 91, 11^ 
161, 258. 

Mandawar pargana, pp. 9, 44, IOC 
169, 261. 

Mauiliars, p. 104. 

Man pur, p. 242. 

Maiuifacturos, pp. 74 to 78, 238, £ 
Marabat, p. 15, 

Markets, pp. 25, 78. 

Masur, pii. 50, 51. ^ 

Menion, pp. 15,201, 255, 257, 265 
Meos, p. 100. _ 

Metal work, pp. 76, 238, 269, 277. 
Migration, pp^ 89, 90. 

Minerals, p. 27. 

Mirzapur, pp. 16, 199, 

Mirzapur aanesb,^p. 219. 
Mocbipura, p. 255. 

Mobanwali, p. 22. 

Mobiuddinpur, p, 205. 

MordUaJ, pp. 16, 160, 265. 
Morna, pp. 57, 226. 

Motb, p. 49. 

Mubarakpur, p, 234. 

Mabammad Asgbarpur, p. 2o5. 
Mubammadpur Deomal, pp. £ 
266,264. ^ 

Mubammadpiir llajaun, p. 197. 
Mule breeding, p. 32. 

Mundia, p, 260. 

Mung, p.49. ^ 

Municipalities, pp. 151, 215, ^ 
279. 

Muqimirar, p. 264, 

Musalmans, pp, 31, 92, 101 to H 
Mustard, p. 51. 

Mutiny, Tbe— in Bijnor, pp, 18( 


Navigation, pp. 12, 84. 

Nazul land, p. 158. 

Newspapers, pp. 106, 107. 

Nibtaur, pp. 6, 57, 75, 90, 288, 
Nibtanr canal, pp. 56, 240. 
Nibtaur pargana, pp. 125, 170, 289. 
Nijabatpura, p. 233. 

Nindru, pp. 17, 20, 242. 

Nurpur, pp, 6, 83, 94, 141, 293. 


Occnxiations, pp. lOi 
Oilseeds, p. ol. 
Olttuda, p. 181. 
Opium, pp, 51, 147. 
Orbs, p. 101. 


Padla, pp. 15, 199. 

Paili, pp. 22, 24, 

Paili Kao, pp. 3, 12, 280. 

Paodboi rivers, pp. 15, 17, 56, 199, 240^ 
255, 271. 

papier ‘in^cb 6, j). 258. 

Parasnatb, p. 203. 

Parganas, p. 124. 

Parma, p. 243. 


Piitbans, pp. 104, 108. 

Patta, p. 25. 

Peas, p, 51. 

Pedi, p. 219. 

Pom pur i, p. 18. 

Pheona, pj). 6, 186, 203. 

Pbika river, pp. 1, 19, S3, 194 
Piii river, pp. 19, 194. 
Pilkbala river, pp. 16, 55, 100, 
Pipilsana, p, 20. 

Pir Zain-xrl-A2dm, p. 171. 
Pitanberi, p. 273, 

Plague, pT>. 39, 40, 

“ 139 torn 


Police, PI). 

I’oppy cultivation, p. 61. 
Population, pp. 85 to 89, 
Post-oibces, p. 150. 

Pottery, p. 77. 

Prices, pp. 70 to 72. 
Proprietary castes, p. 108. 
Proprietary tenures, p. 107 
Proprietors, pp. 108 to 115. 
Pundri Kburd, p. 254. 
Puraini, pp. 81,294. 
Puraini canal, p. 66. 
Paranpur, p. 84. 


Nabigarb, p. 19. 

Nacbna river, p. 191. 

Nagal, pp. 0, 12, 83, 84, 109, 2£7. 
Nagina, pp. 7, 8o, 49, 75, 76, 77, 81, 

8%, 90,94, 115, 124, 182, 185, 188, 267, 
Nagina canal, pp, 55, 204. 

Nagina pargana, pp, 89, 125, 170, 270. 
Nagina tabsil, pp, 89, 90, 274. 
Nainpura canal, p. 56. 

Nais, pp, 100, 104. . _ ...w 

Najibabad, pp. 4, 94,, 116 
174, 176, 187, 276. , , 


Qasimpnr Garbi, pp. 115, 152, 196, 294. 
Qassabs, p. 104, 


lOTBX. 


Bafatpnr, p. 19. 
liafiimnagar, p. 79. 

Railways, p. 81. 

Rainfall, pp. 34, 35. 

Kaini, p. 302. 

Raipur Muazzampur, p. 202. 

Raipur Newada, p. 257, 

Raipur Sridat, p. 273. 

Raj, p. 104. 

Rajputs, pj). 91, 93, 96, 104, 108. 
Ramaiyas, pp. 100, 246. 

Ram gang. i river, pp. 1, 7, 18, 31, 83, 84, 
193,205,241,302. 

Rampur Kishan, p. 301. 

Ranikota canal, pp. 55, 199. 

Raoli, pp. 14, 83, 175, 221. 

Raoli pp. 13, 20, 261. 

Rasulpur Sheikh, p. 56, 

Ratangarh, p. 295. 

Rati pur Mohan, p. 177. 

Ratnal river, pp. 13, 281. 

Rawana Shikarpur, pp. 301, 306. 
Rawapuri, pp. 216, 262. 

Rawas, pp. 100, 108, 121, 202, 216. 
Rawasan river, pp. 12, 61, 280. 
Registration, j). 148. 

Rehar, pp. 25, 114, 124, 141, 152, 177, 
196, 295. 

Rehar forest, p. 24. 

Religions, p. 92. 

Rents, pp. 116 to 119. 

Revenue, mde Fiscal History. 

Rice, pp. 20, 47. 

Rivers, pp. 11 to 19, 6]. 

Riwari riyer, pp. 13, 281, 

Roads, pp. 80, 82. 

Roshanpur, p. 111. 

Rustampur, p. 292, 


Sabalgarh, pp. 4, 109, 175, 296. 
Sahanpur, pp. 28, 98, 108, 109, 297. 
Sahaspur, pp. 7, 75, 81, 90, 113, 141, 
152, 170, 298. 

Saifpur Khaddar, p. 13. 

Sainis, pp. 51, 99, 121. 

Saiyidbhura, pp. 13, 171. 

Saiyids, pp. 101, 103, 108, 115, 121* 
Sakdalpur, p. 28. 

Sakrauda, pp. 254, 257. 

Salabatnagai*, pp. 83, 192. 

Samipur, pp. 14, 281. 

Saneh river, pp. 17, 205. 

Saneli Roud Station, pp. 81, 284. 

Sanis, vide Sainis. 

Sarakthai canal, p. 57. 

Sarai Alim, p. 284, 

Schools, vide Education, 

Seohara, pp. 7, 16, 81, 90, 132, 299. 
Seohara pargana, pp, 61, 125, 170, 301. 


Sericulture, p. 27. 

Settlements, vide Fiscal History, 

Sex, p. 91, 

Shahbazpur Khaddar, p. 181. 

Shamakh, p. 49. 

Shampur, pp. 12, 22, 84, 141, 305. 
Sheep, p. 32. 

Sheikhs, pp. 102, 108, 121. 

Sheikh pur Khaddar, pp, 18, 302, 305. 
Sheikhupura., p, 183. 

Shorkot, pp. 8, 75, 90, 112, 125, 152, 
169, 185, 305. 

Shishamwala, pp, 31, 83, 286. 

Shu japui’, p. 255. 

Siau, pp. 152, 232. 

Sikandarpur, p. 79. 

Sikhs, pp. 92, 94. 

Sikri, p. 201. 

Singhai r.ver, pp. 18, 241. 

Si sauna, p. 232. 

Small-pox, p. 38. 

Snakes, p. 30, 

Soils, pp. 9, 10. 

Sonars, p. 100. 

Stamps, p. 148, 

Suaheri, p. 219. 

Suawala, pp. S3, 197. 

Subdivisions, p. 124. 

Sugarcane, pp. 45, 47. 

Sugar manufacture, pp, 74, 75, 

Sukha Nala, p. 281. 

Sukhrao river, pp. 17, 55, 57, 205. 

T. 

Tagas, pp. 93, 98, 108, 110, 112, 121, 
Tahsils, p. 124. 

Taj pur, pp. 57, 90, 98, 110, 179, 308. 
Tanda Mahidaswala, p. 208. 

Telegraph, p. 151. 

Telis, p. 103. 

Temperature, p. 33, 

Tenants, p. 119. 

Tenures, p. 107, 119. 

Te par jot, p. 241. 

Timber, p. 28, vide Trees. 

Tip, p. 160. 

Tisotra, pp. 254, 257. 

Tobacco, pp. 51, 280, 

Tomars, p. 97 ; vide Rajputs. 
Topography of the district, pp, 1 to 9. 
Towns, pp. 85 to 89, 90. 

Trade, pp. 78, 79. 

Trees, pp. 22, 23, 26, 27. 

u. 

Umri, p. 67, 219. 

XJmri river, pp. 18, 203, 205. 

XJrd, p. 49. 


Vaccination, pp. 38, 39. 
Villages, pp. 90, 91. 


mj)EX. 



Village banks, p. 73, 
Vital statistics, p. 35. 


Weights and measures, p. 73 
W^lls, pp. 62, 59. 

Wheat, p. 49. 

Wild animals, p. 29. 

Wood carving, pp. 76,269. 


Wages, p. 72, 

Waste lands, p. 20, 
Waterways, p. 84. 
Wazirpur, p. 20, 
Weaving, p. 76. 


Yusuf a, p. 32 


